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When Holle Vcrlag asked me to ( t>mribme the vokimc' on Iiulo- * 

nesian art in the sei ies “An ol the World"', 1 hesitaied lor sf)iiu’ lime, 

P'or I had first lo lonsider Avhcihcr it would be possible, within the 
framework of a book whic h naturally had to be liniiied in leiigih. lo 
give a sullic ieiiily dear and prolouncl picture c»f an an such as that ol 
Indonesia, with its immense diversity of modes ol e\pic\ssion, n t h 
niques and styles. Kor the history of this region, which c:oinint*n(cs 
with the emigration of tlie Indonesian people from Yunnan in South 
China between 2 r,oo and ir,oo H.C., is the history of an anhipc lago 
of vast expanse, which, moreover, by reason of its h»caiioti has lain 
open to all the important cultural and religious influences of the 
Oricrni, such as the Dong-Son culture, Hinduism, Ihiddhism, and 
Islam; in several disiric ts, loo, Chinc‘se influenc es may also be trac i d. 
Ftirthermore, in the course of the last four centuries the West lias 
exerc ised an ever-inereasing influence upon the historical develoji- 
ment c^f Indonesia, wdiich has also led to some fundamental changes 
in the cultural field. Since sea-borne trade naturally opened up the 
way to penetration by cultural influences, certain areas — Java in 
particular -- were especially exposed to all the influenc:cs mentioiic*cl; 
whilst other islands, or parts of islands, on the other hand, were either 
so inaccessible or so unattractive to traders, (or both), that the tribes 
whicdi had settled there were able to lead an almost isolated, 
existence until very recent times. Between these two extremes there is 
to be found almost every conceivable degree of direct or indirect 
cultural influence. Thus there is hardly any other area in the whole 
world which has experienced so many cultural and religious impulses 
of such diverse kind and force and of such enduring effect, riiis most 
varied cultural development is reflected in the art of the Indonesian 
pc^oples, although the basic aesthetic conceptions of the indigenous 
culture which crystallized there in the pre-Hindu era have of course 
remained more or less formative. 

Naturally one has to set oneself limits when dealing with suc h diveise 
material, the more so as the art of the Buddhist period will be treated 
in a separate book. But on the other hand the picture to be drawn 
must not forfeit any of its clarity or scholarly accuracy. Within this 
framework space must be set aside for all the important artistic achieve¬ 
ments of mankind in Indonesia. Whilst preferential treatment has gen¬ 
erally been given to the particularly striking architecture and sculp¬ 
ture of the Hindu-Javanese period, in this volume, on tlie oilier hand, 
no undue attention will be given to any one particular aspec t of art. 
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I was never in any doubt that this would not be a simple task. But my 
dec ision to undertake this work was greatly influenced by the fact that 
Hollc \"erlag enabled me to supplement the text with some 6o 
plates in colour and some 30 drawings. Illustrations explain more 
than long descriptions in Avords ever can. Apart from this practi- 
c:al point, I was also motivated I>y a consideration of a more idealistic 
kind. Altliougli an enormous amount of literature has been published 
on every possible aspect of Indonesian art, no attcanpt has yet been 
made' lo j)resciu it in its c'litircty. And this 1 regard as a particuliirly im¬ 
portant and usefid task at the inonient, when, witli turbulent develop- 
iiu nts laking place in almost every field, a great deal of beauty which 
at one time signified the wealth and happiness of a people has either 
been lost or is threatening to disappear, and when every innt:)vation is 
often over-rated in a striving after the utmost modernity. 

I am especially indebted to Doctorandus R. L. Melleina of the ‘Ko- 
ninklijk Instituut voor de Xropen’ in Amsterdam, who obtained for 
this book the /|8 coloured illustrations of oljjr/s (Vart, which arc 
gratifying to the spec ialist and at the same time exc cdlcrnt both fioin 
the tecdinical and artistic points of vit*\v. riiesc wcTe kindly made 
available by tlie Cultural and Physical Anthropology Department of 
the Institute. 1 should also like to ex|>ress my thanks to Miss Nel van 
I'iam, who pvei>avei\ ibe map.s and tfrawings and nndeitook a tiiial 
c:ritie;il examinaiion of the text. I also owe (hanks 10 my son-in-lavv, 
Johan Sinit, whos[>ared no effort in snpcn x isiiig the taking of the orig¬ 
inal coloured photographs in Java and Uali. f inally, I should like to 
express iiiy gratitude to many of my colleagues at the Instituut voor 
de Xropen* who rendered me every possible assistanc e, to 1.. I .ange- 
wis, the textile specialist, who gave me many valuable hints, and also 
three of his magnificent fabrics for rcprocliitaion, icj l.)r, Jaap Kunst, 
the imisicologist, and to my c'ollc^agiic J. A. Mulder. 

I liopc that (his work may contribute to beater uiiderslaiiding and 
nimual ajjprec iatioii between the peoples of the woi Id, 


Haarlem^ Chrisirnds 
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213 
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Red angular axe (Tiec»li(bir) 

»1 

Menangkabaii, central Siiiiiatra. Height 


Ketllc-<lriim of Hanoi. Detail of decoral ion 


614 in., diameter 214 in. 

42 

t»n upper rim of driim-.shell {.ship of the 
dead). Aftrr ricior (iolnuhnv. "I.’di^r clu 
fimnzt' au ’rnnkhi rt dans le Nord- 

Annam' 

28 

Ornamenteil ljambo(». Carved decoration 
on a hanilxK) cemtainer. T'limpal motif. 
Duyak, central Borneo. Height 10^4 in., 
diameter in. 

M 

Ceieinonial axe. Roti. .Asyiiimetrical form. 
Height 2 ft. S:v4 in. Ajtt^r f*irnfiadit' 

.3<» 

J'attCK) mark. Makulii Duyak. Bulungan. 
central Borneo. After J. Jnngejans, ‘Uit 


’M<H)n of Bali’, or ‘Drum with heads'. Pexi- 


Dajahland* 

4« 

jeng. Height fi li. ii/i* in., diameter 5 ft. 

3 in. Aftai li'. (f. /. h'iruu'rnkanip, 'lUdi 
und I.tmiintk’ 

3* 

Tattoo mark home by men. Patasiwa 
Hitam Alfiirs. Amuhai. .soutliern Ce¬ 
ram. from ‘Beslunrsmemorie van 


‘M<M*n of Bali’ (detail). Affrr li'. O. /. 


Amahei' 

54 

i\iruzi:fttkamp, 'Bali und Lnmlnik* 

3» 

Chest tattoo Ikmiic* by women of the moun¬ 


Ornamentcxl bamlxx). Dcxoralion on a 
bamboo coriiairier. partly eiigravcxi and 
partly carved, roiadja. (ialumpang, 
reiinal Celebes. Height 0% in., diame¬ 


tain village of Lerek, Lombicn Island. 
Ship’s prow with oarsmen, recalling 
early sea voyages. After f. Valter, *Ata 
Kiwan' 

55 

ter 21/2 in. 

3^ 

Karo Batak dw'elling hoii.se 
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F.voliitioii of key-shaptxi figure 

37 

'I 'or a< I j a d we 11 i ng- h on se 

60 
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f)i 
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|0 
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65 

fabric. Toba Batak. tiorthern Sumatra 
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Batak fabric, northern Sumatra 

H 

4* 
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another mythical c;elc^tial figure (C>aiia). 

Ornaiiientrrd bamlKK>. C:arved <lcroration 
on a bamlMKi container, riimpal motif. 


Ill the involuted trunk is the charac- 

tcrislie chain of lloweT-biids 

105 
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Femiilc liguro from ihc wayiing-piirwa: 
kuiui, molhci' of iho live Fandavas. 

Java. Aftrr J, hats, 'Hct Jmmnns I'n- 
nevl\ PI. i: De waynu" purtvn 1^3 

I'he Panakavans: a gi'oiip of figures from 
the wayaiig-purwa. I roin right U) left: 

Seiiiar, NnJagareng. Peiruk. rrotii the 
lakoiL scene ‘Seiiiar Djaiilui' (Seniai as 
Coiijunir). Java. Aftrr J. Kals. ‘Hct Ja- 
vofim ToncrV 137 

Wotxl carving on a gamelan instrument. 
Ornamental wocni-work on side of lower 
part (here also .serving as rc.soiiator) of 
xylophone with wcxKleii keys (gainbang 
kaju). Motif: crowned snake. Java. Aftrr 
Ro Atjc Sulaimau in A. *V. /. 77 /. i/ari 


der Hoop, 'hidnnvsischc sirrniotirr>cn' 153 

Tjantiiig. \ small instrument u.sch .1 in batik 
work for applying the warm molten 
wax to the fabric 155 

Suwat motif: styliztxl garuda. One of the 
finest iinxil’s, fouml only in ceitain 
batik ilesigiis. Java 158 

Naga (mythical snake) motif, found in 

sem^^n patterns. Uatik. Java ifio 
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Spread of the ret'tangular .stone axe from 
Yiirinan. After Hrinr-drldern, ‘Urhri- 
maP 15 

The islands of Indonesia, showing trilH.*s 

meiitioned in the text 5^~7 

Sketch-map of the most important anii- 
cpiities in central Java (Kingdoms of 
King Santljaya. the Shailt/iidras. and 
.Mataram) and in eastern Java (King¬ 
doms of Kediri, Siiighasari and Madju- 


Maiiiik dewaia. bird of paradise. A spe< ■ 
iiiieii of a bir<l figur<* found in many 
varicxl fomis in seiiion paliems. Itaiik. 

Java .(if 

Figure i>f small biixl cxcuiiiiig iu batik 

designs, java iUi 

Aiigklung. A hanib(K> frame in which hoi 
low haiiihfxj uilx^s are fa.sieiied in such a 
way as to prodiit e a .s<Miti<l Avheu shaken. 
VVtNiern J;»va 17/, 

Djaran-kf'paiig. A luM.se. plain'll fiiMii 
strips t»f hainIxK), used in certain liancc's. 

Flu* daiuei> move' their bixlies in .such 
a wav a.s n> suggest that they au* on 
hcMKchaik. Western Java s;; 

KicYti. An insLi iiriient similar t<» a bagpipe, 
consi.sling of a hollow gomxl to wliicli 
a moiith-pieci' is anaclu'd and into 
which six. or eight banibcx> tubes are 
iiiserlcxl, each with a ‘siiprajaceiir itnl. 
Dayak. .Sarawak, lunlherti llorneo i7jl 

Kjiiii-prada. Detail of a ilesign ccMisisting 
of flower (lotus) and meander miMifs. 
Ciold-leaf on <lark-coloiirixl (in this ca.se, 
purple) cixtoii. Bali itni 


M A P S 

pahil). Aftrr data in W. F. Stuttrrheirn, 
‘Cultunr^eschiedenh x»an Jndonrsic*, 


Pol. 2 10:/ 

Frantbanaii complex. Plan of central lem 

pic area •»9 

.Spread of Islam in the Indonesian .Anhi- 
pelago. After data in 'Handhuch dry 
Welt^rsrhichtr", y.95-/ '-17 

Bali i«n 
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I. THE NEOLITHIC AGE 


Out of the mists of the distant past indistinc t iiiia,i>es hax e been lot aled 
upon the radar-st reen of time. 1 he ^vork of jnehistoi ians and philo 
logists has made it possil}le for us to penetrate init) the life ol pre- 
historir man. In this way we aie able to < hart tlie (ourse taken ))y im¬ 
portant cultural movements even though the limits of lime and [dace 
freciuently remain vague and l)lurred. Slones which ha\'ebeendis( <»ver- 
ed bearing traces of working by human hands have enabled the prehis 
toriaii to investigate theset uliui al movements and to define them more 
precisely, at least within certain limits. No doubt further indix idual 
studies will ermfirm sc ieritifically much that at present is metely con- 
jecture. ("omparative philology has also yiehled valuable results. 
The cultural movement whic h was of greatest importaiu (‘ to Indo¬ 
nesia emanated from Yunnan in South China. Various groups and 
tribes emigrated to Indonesia from this region, wluie the upper 
courses of the great rivers Hwang-ho, Yangtze-kiang, Mekong, Sal¬ 
ween, Irrawady and Brahmaputra arc not fardi.stant from eat h other. 
These emigrants first proceeded from Yunnan to Fiirthci India, and 
then moved southwards into the Malayan peninsula. From this south¬ 
eastern tip of the Asian eontinent they embarked upon their great 
enterprise: in their river-eraft, which they rebuilt for the purpose — 
slender vessels with curved bow and stern — they sailed out into the 
unknown towards the islands of Indonesia. 

This migration must have proceeded very gradually, probably over 
the course of .some thousand years, since large groups will hardly have 
been able to leave at the same moment. In view of this long duration, 
cultural influences will probably also have made themselves felt at 
various stages of the process. The prehistorian R. von Heine-Cieldem 
puts this movement at between 2500 and 1500 B.C. 

Despite their different development in other respects, these migrants 
w'^cre in the normal neolithic: stage of civilisation. I’he material o])je( rs 
characteristic of this period are chiefly ground and polishi‘d stone 
axes, which are to be found in various shapes. 'Lypical of this cidturc 
is the rectangular axe, so called because of its long rectangular cross- 
section. 

R. von Heine-Cieldern considers that the centre from which the rec- 
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Fig. I — Rectangular axe (neolithic) 


langiilar axe culture spread was Yunnan. Axes of 
this kind have been found not only in this region 
but also throughout Further India, as well as in 
the Malayan peninsula. I’hey constitute, .so to 
speak, the sign-posts on tfie path taken by the In¬ 
donesians toAvards the south. The fact that these 
types of axe have also been found further to the 
west indicates that a similar cultural inoveinent took place in the 
direction ot India. But since this is of no significance, or at least no 
direct significance, so far as Indonesia is concerned, the problems 
which ihis raises will not be considered here. 

In the Indone sian Archipelago rectangular axes have been found in 
central and southern Sumatra, Java, Bali and the other Lesser Sundas, 
Borneo, (ielebes and the Moliucas. Bartitularly amongst the finds 
in soul hern Suiuatra, Java and Bali, one comes across specimens of 
fine expe rt \vi)rkmanship and exquisite shape. They are amongst the 
most: magnificent artifacts ever found. 

It IS beyond all doubt that neolithic man lived in permanent settle¬ 
ments. "Idiere must have been special reasons for the migration from 
Yunnan to tlie Indonesian islands, but thc\sc can only be guessed at, 
not ascertained with certainty. It is thought that the Indonesians were 
expelled from Further India by Austro-Asiatic peoples, amongst whom 
were the Khmer in ( larnbodia and the Mons in southern Burma. 
Neolithic man is generally thought of as barbaric and scarcely civi¬ 
lized. It is hard for modem man to detach him.self from his own world, 
in which technology has opened up possibilities for advance hitherto 
undreamed of, and to appret:iate adequately the progress achieved 
during the neolithic era. 

Tliose migrants who came to tlie Archipelago were no longer nomad¬ 
ic. They built rei tangiilar Jiouses supported on piles and developed 
the planting of rice in artificially irrigated fields. They kept pigs and 
cattle, but owing to the lack of suitable pastures cattle-raising was of 
insignificant importance over vast stretches of the Archipelago. Tliey 
made articles f)f clothing from the bark of certain trees and recept¬ 
acles from clay. But as there existed many kinds of bamboo, the canes 
of which could easily be worked into wooden vessels, pottery was re- 
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stricted to the so-callcd coiling technique: the clay was coiled upon 
itself in concentric rings until the desired shape was obtained. A pot 
ter’s wheel was not employed in this teciinique. For the firing of pot¬ 
tery, naturally, only a fairly primitive process was known. 

Whether these tribes were versed in the art of weaving cannot easily 
be ascertained, although this is probable, since ancient receptacles 
have been found which still bear the imprint of plaited work and 
woven fabrics. However, it has not yet been possible to date these 
remains with absolute certainty. Besides the reclangular axes already 
mentioned, the largest spet;imcns f)f which were undoubtedly used in 
agriculture as hoes, one also finds adzes — axes used for the purpose of 
working wood. This follows from ihe manner in whicli these stone 
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iniplcrnciiis nnisl linvt* brc-ri sec ured ai the hnft. These kind of (jiiad- 
rangular axes, which Jiave coine down lo us in \arious siz(‘s. lesiify 
to ilie lad that die Indonesians of ilie necilidiit period iviiisi have 
been lairly skilled in tJie working of wcmkI, as is shown by ilu’ finds ot 
small ad/es which can only have been employed f(>i wood-working of 
a more* deli< ale kind. 

As is only to Vie expected, objects made ol siicli non durable material, c. s 

or remains of such obje cts, have nor been preserved. lint anisiically 

worked objec ts in stone — bc:ads and bracelets, c*\ iclenc e <»! xai ions 

stages of technical de\eloj)incnt — have* been lonnd. I rom this it 

follows that people* wlio could master tec hnic al cliflu nliies in pro 

ducing magnificeni anilacls of this nature were certainlv cajiable 

of making beaiitiinl objects from ^vood, wliidi was so much easier 

to work. 

The (juc‘Stion arises as to cvliere neolithic man found the hard types 
of rock which lu* recjuired for his implements. I xcavaiions at many 
sites ha\ e brought to light whole collec tiems of stone implements 
which lia\e only been partly wcarked. Only the rongli primitive .sbaj)c* 
had been hewn out: no ground or polishc^d pit*c es are to he lonnd, or 
remains to show that these sirens were inhabited. In all j)robabiIiiy 
these are workshops dating from the neolithic period, since they are 
always situat(*d wluae there are plentiful supplies of the aj>j)rc>jjiiatc 
kind of stone, cpiartzite. One may prtvsnme that the stone ijn|)iemeius 
were only worked upon provisionally heie, so as to rc*diicc‘ the* weight 
of this heavy material as much as po.ssible before transport. I he grind¬ 
ing and [>olisliing, on the other hand, recjuired muc li more lime, and 
could be carried out more easily at the place of dc'stination. At the 
same time it should be* borne in mind how dangerous it must have 
been for these men to stay away from their homes kw a long perioci of 
time. 

But the finds in Java also point in another direx lion. AVoikshops have 
been discovered here wtiere highly skilled stone-cutters have appa¬ 
rently been at work, for the same kind of implements are to be found 
over and over again. The stoiie-eiitiers may have carried on their 
craft here, and the semi-finished pieces brought by inc-ans of barter 
to iho.se villages where the hard stone required was unol)iaina]>le. 

All this enables us, perhaps, to visualize the material cull m e* of the SjnrHuol Hfr 
neolithic era. But it is not so easy to form an adccjuarc pictine of 
spiritual life at that time. The only means of doing so is by way of 
analogy. For in our own day connnunitics exist which arc still in the 
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neolithic age. The question remains wether conclusions can be drawn 
from the spiritual culture of such communities with regard to the 
Indonesia of the neolithic period. 

Amongst the many stone implemenis found there were also some 
^vhit h were clearly not used for any immediate economic purpose. 
Tliese were not only made from inagnifit cm semi-precious stones, but 
were also not worn at all, wliu h indicates that they were not in every¬ 
day use, bnt served other purposes of some spec iaI kind. 

Sue h beautifully workc’d irnj>leinents are also to be found in nc'olilhic 
communities at tlu‘ presc‘nt day. They ha\t‘, as we know, a sacral sig- 
nifu ance. and are used in religious (eremonies. We may assume that 
cultures in which implements of this kind apparently served a similar 
purpose were themselves of a similar type. 

But one can go further. There exist in Indonesia groups of people 
who, lip to the latter half of the last < ciitiny, rcniained virtually an- 
aiTectc*d hy the cultural inlliieiues which reached Indonesia during 
ttic course of the last two thousand years. Amongst these peoples, too, 
implements the performance of religious rites were used, and fre- 
cjuemly are still in use today, whilst the civili/.ation of these groups 
resemhles that of the neolithic cultures which still exist, 
riic significance of this becomes all the more apparent wdicn we c:on- 
sider that the culture of those groups mentioned whic h remaineci in¬ 
dependent for so many ceimn ies is rooted in the long since extinct 
neolithic (ailtiire of Indonesia. .\ strong and pcTsistent tradition has 
apparently kc'pt alive tlie c harai teristics of neolithic culture as it de¬ 
veloped thousands of years ago. I’he neolithic cultures whic:h still 
exist, together with the cultural phenomena of the groups of people 
referred to above, enable us to obtain a rough idea of the spirit and 
essence of ru'oliihic < ultiire in Indonesia. 

Tyf>rs of Neolithic man formed village communities and lived chiefly from 
mmufiiiy agriciilI lire. ( Genealogical l ommunities, clans, arc to be found in areas 

where agriciiliiii e remained extensive, as was the cast' wherever ladaiig 
c ultivation alone was piaciii able: i.(*., where ric e was planted in dry 
fie lds, and where hunting and the (ollectioii of roots, fruit, etc., still 
helped lo provide the barest necessities of lif(\ Here the community 
is held together by i:ommon dtscent, or merely supposed common 
descent, from the .same anc cstors. On the otherr hand, territorial com¬ 
munities were formed in areas where the soil was tilled intensively 
and where rice was planted in artificially irrigated fields. 'Fhese agrar¬ 
ian communities feel themselves bound by a religious tie to their 
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communal land. In addiLion tiic-rc also existed hybrid lorms, in whic h 
— within the village as a tcnitorial eomnuiniiy — a division into ge¬ 
nealogical groups is met with. 

Wliatexer the outward rorin ol these communities, the inner l)oiuI 
is ahvays one ol. a sacral naime, whidi finds expression in mythic al 
talcs and images, lliese relied the way neoliihic man conceived the 
woi Id about him. 

Fach coiiiniunity is, sc:» to spc*ak, a world of its own, an entity modelled 
on the univeise: exeiyiliing is connec ted with e\c‘rything else*. I hc' 
medium of this mystic iinioii is a living force, generally referred to as 
7 tunui. It is an indisjjc na])lc* prereejuisite to gain control of ttunta if one 
is to obtain iJiose guaraiiiees which, it is bc‘lieved, will ensure the con¬ 
tinued existence of the community, ihit control oxe r itunm and in¬ 
fluence upon it rc cpiiie an external sign. 

'1 he ac tions and symbols with the aid of whic h man be lieves he* c an 
iniluence rnana or olitain c:c rtain things lie desires c:an be* summed up 
in the term ‘magic rituaT. 

It should be made perfec tly c lear tliat the ritual means used can \ ai y 
greatly, although the basic idea of men who practise magic is ev(‘ry- 
where the same. For all this great variety, one* point stands out in 
relief: those expressions of men xuJio think and act magic ally and which 
can be termed ^artistic expressions* were originally /irmly roofed in 
magic ritual. 

This is why L. Levy llrithl, writing about Australian an, could re¬ 
mark: “Ic dcssin ne les intcjresse c^ue par la participation mysticpie 
cjudl realise:''. This also applies to man of the neolithic era, vvilli 
rc'gard to music:, danc ing and games in tlie same way as to architcc ture 
and sculpture. 

Neolithic man regards the material things he cioaies, and Avhic l. the 
Westerner habitually terms ‘artistic expression', in the final instanc e 
simply as a means of attaining a partic ular aim, of achieving sorne- 
lliing he desirc\s, in an irrational way. In his case ‘‘art springs un¬ 
consciously out of c:c)llc*ctive percepticni, out of an irrt\sisiil)le mystical 
impulse, a primitive demonic urge to seek fellowship wit.li the powers 
that enc:ompass him, the powers which he cannot comprehend, by 
means of magic. lie is driven Iiy a strong impulse to give expression 
and shape to feelings of liis which are outside reality, to very coinplex 
metaphysical and emotional .sciuinients, such as fear, oi the desire* to 
obtain protection from some tutelary power in cjrder to ward off un- 
propitious spirits, etc. I'his kind of c^reation is a sacred act.*’ 2 





Outlook on life 


It is easy to imagine tiiat social conditions within the community are 
likewise determined by this myth-enshrouded outlook. 'J’hus, lor ex¬ 
ample, elan elders infer their social function of being primus itilcr 
parrs from the odi( e w^liich they pet form of supervising the obser- 
vame of the sacra! prescriptive right, adal, which is rooted in myths 
and sacred traditions. Unuritien laws have to be observed — and, 
indccik observ(‘(l extri inely stric I ly. lor die myihicil deilied anc estors 
who have made th<‘se laws are waicliing c arefully to ensure that tliey 
areoheyedexactly. 1 hus theseanct Slots otc upy a very signiiicant place 
in die universe as neolidiic man imagines it. i hey at e regarded as mana 
bearers of highest rank, and are at the cenijc* ol the actions whereby 
living man hopes lo gaiii inlluenc e over inaiia l)v magic means. Aru:es- 
(or worship is ihns ah.o a sublime < nnhrmaiion’ of the liv ing group. 
A spi‘( ial [K)siiioii within the community is also held l)y those magi¬ 
cians. medic ine-itK 11, and shamans who, bec ause of their special tal- 
ems, arc qualified to practise niagie riles, or lo lead the commmiity 
in perlorming tlu in. I liese men, it is believed, are capable' of inllnenc- 
ing maua by means of ('onceniration and outward signs. J be means 
ap|>lied are of many dilfereiu kinds, as are also the effects which it is 
hoped to ac liieve. Accordingly those who possess strong magie powers 
liave very varied functions. 

Idle c re ative artist, too, as migiit he expt'cted, is firmly rexited in this 
soe ial paitern. It is he, after all, who creates those objc'cis which have 
their inclispensahle role to play in the e nstoinaiy rituals. Since social 
relationships are in the last insianc e liascd on the same inydiic:al and 
magic hasic cone epts as die veiicraiion of ‘w'orks of art’, the latter arc 
also c losely connec ted to the soc ial framework. 

(lominiinities of this iyf>c are always sti ongly infhic'ncc ci by tradition. 

rriidiiion is uiishakc*able: strictly spcrakiiig, it is not |x nnissible to 
tone h it at all. Constant repetition is significant as a c:onlirmation of 
cont inued a( t ivity.” 

Artistic' ac hievements in jiarticular are exposed to the influence and 
pressure ol sac rc^d traditions for the very reason ol the ir pronounced 
niagi( rliaraetei. Here, loo, pressure rorconslaiil rejieliiion manifests 
iiseir very dearly. Not, of course, that changes are ruled out altogether, 
riicy can resiilj from external ciiliiiral influences. I>ui in essence the 
spirit of ilu* filcl iradiliona! culture rciiiains unaffected. A kind of 
assimilation will always ensue, wheiehy the stylistic elements iiitro- 
ducccl, though not changed, an* neverijielc.ss organically inU'grated 
into tlie inherited totality of traditions. 
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Changes are also conceivable without external cultural inlluences, 
but the process is then extremely slow. Moreover, in this case they will 
affect — to a lar greater extent, if not exclusively so — the external 
shape ol the artistic work concerned, and not the magic idea behind 
it. For the art of neolithic man serves a practical purpose, and is thus 
always ideoplastic, a rendering of ideas. Tdeoplasiic art is not im¬ 
plicitly bound to any panic ular form. But there piobably originally 
existed, and in many cases there still exists, a convincingly itlentiiiablc 
connection between some particular form taken from natuic: and the 
magic idea symbolised in it. 

d hits the human figure is frecjiienily tlie starting point for three- 
dimensional, as also for purely ornamental, works of art. In tin* course 
of tiiiK* the human figure can undergo ehanges, and can finally be- 
(onie so estranged’ that its original prototype can liaidly be recog- 
nized. By this it is not, of course, implied that the functional signifi¬ 
cance of tfie work w'ould also have to imflergo a change. 


1 II:iiiiiiiiK ii iln Wfli^rschic liu;. Aiil.u'rr|>. |». joi. 

- I'. W. v;in Mi!a:iii, ‘hiiliHifsist hr Kims!’ in OtrslIttl'tit'ilic, tTlifchl, 
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II. MF(;ALn Hic c:ri/riiRi 


As has already been mentioned aljove, dnrini; the iieoliihic {xTiod 
there came Lo Indonesia not only stone impU'inenis loi imnucliaie 
economic use, but also beantirnlly shaped stone- axes uliiiii sei vc il a 
sacral purpose, both iy[)es were, however, tools accoidino to then 
shape and purpose. I'lie lonnei weie used by all in the peiloiinanee 
of their everyday tasks in a.i:>ri( nlture, live lellint*, hunting, etewhilst 
the latter, the irrarionar implements. wtTe in the hands iA those who 
performed certain sae ral actions, siu h as sat l ifit ial slanghte i of an¬ 
imals. 

But other objects made of stone also play a consiilerable part in neo 
lithic culture. 'I iiey lepieseiit sennething special in so lai as they ha\e 
not the sliglitest conneciie)ri with the term imple-meaii as sue h. I hey 
are to ])e found practically e’veryvvhere in the world where civdi/ation 
has developed. Colo.s.sal and mysterious, they excite the imagination 
of the observer of today. Ihus in northern disirictsof the Xeiheilands 
we find tumuli, and in lirittany tabic‘-shap(d stones and tall u|)right 
monumental stones, as silent witnesse\s of a neolithic culture long ago 
extinct. And the Ibcton terms dohnni and niriihir are employed by 
archaeologists when referring to similar objei ts the woi ld over. 1 hest* 
megaliths, i.e. large stones, are so wide.spread, and are so nine h alike, 
that it was even thought that tliey fiad been brought to far distant pan s 
of the eartli from Egypt, tiie land wJiere megalithic eiiltnre developed 
on the most granclio.se scale. i Be that as it may — and the last word has 
by no means been .said on this tiu’ory — the fact remains that, apart 
from tbc single exc.eption of Australia, megalithic c nitnre has e\istc*d 
throughout the world, and hcToancl there isstill inc*xisten(:eeven today. 
In Indonesia, too, mcrgaliths aie to ])e fonnd in many places. In merst 
cases they bear witne.ss to c ivilizations wine h have c c*ased to exist. But 
on Nias Island, on the other liand, an island oH the west coast of 
Sumatra, mc‘galiths arc still vene rated objecis, Avhilst on Snmba and 
Flores in the Les.ser Sunda group stone .sc‘pulc:hral monuments art* 
still being ert*c:ted at the present day. 

But it should not be supposed that megaliths arc necessarily always 
stones of considerable si/e, although the term ‘large stones’ might lead 
to this misconception. On the contrary, smaller stone (objects must also 
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be classed as megaliths, inasmuch as they were evidently made with 
some particular sacral purpose in view, and have no conm^ tion with 
implements in the ordinary sense of the word. 

In Indonesia these are to be found in many shapes and sizes: dolmens, 
menhirs, ami lerraced buiial-inonnds. both unworked or worked 
only (rudely: large stones, upon which human beings and animals 
are often depic t(‘d with surprising tealism, as the s|>e( i(i( sliaj)e of the 
stone peimits; stone cist graves, sanophagi, and troughs in which 
skulls were j)roba])ly buried. 

R. von Heine-Geldern distinguislies at least two groups among the 
megaliths found in Indonesia. Vo the oldest group, the moniiinenral, 
belong primarily the menhirs, dolmens, and terraced burialmounds. 
These date from the neolithic period, an era when polished rectangu¬ 
lar axes were also knowai. Kxaniples of the more ret eiii group, the dy¬ 
namic. are to be found amongst the worked stones mentioned above. 
The oldest megaliths undoubtedly date from the neolithic period. 
Several megaliths, however, have been found which it can Ix ascertain- 
(‘d with certainty w-ere not made until a time when metal had already 
been known in Indonesia for some centuries. 

Thus iron implements were found in a stone sarcophagus in eastern 
Java beside glazed Chinese pottery, 'bhis even made it possibl(‘ to date 
the sarcophagus: it must have originated in the ninth century A.I), at 
the earliest. Iron objects whtc also b^und in various stone cist graves 
in tlie nujiintains on the south coast of central java. Metal, after all, 
had already been known for a long time on Nias, Sumba and Flores. 
On the basis of the above it can be said that niegalithic culture did in¬ 
deed originate in the necjlithic period, but that it continued in some 
places to form part of the living culture at a time when the stone age 
had given way to the age of bronze and iron. 

It was, no doubt, in the making of implements that metal first took the 
place of stone. This can be taken for granted in view of the belter 
results acliieved by using metal implcnicnts. Probably this improved 
result was attributed to the fact that metal was more fieavily ‘charged’ 
with magic. If one follows up this line of thought, it becomes apparent 
that ceremonial implements were also made of metal, even when no 
material reason for this existed. The sacred tradition which consent¬ 
ed only with reluctance to the acceptance of anything ru \v in matters 
of magic ritual, would otherwise probably have opposed the change 
of material. On the other hand, it WMsdiflficidt to replace the sarcophagi 
by similar objects made of bronze (jr iron, owing to their size, which 
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was usually considerable, and the fart that metal was very costly. I fu se 
stone me£jaliths therefore continued to exist, and were accorded a 
firmly allotted place amongst the sacral customs that were ol)sei ved. 
But bronze urns have been found which must have served as (ercinon- 
ial ol)jet IS, as is clear from the decoration upon them. 

The importance of megaliths in neolithic culture can perhaps l)e as- 
srssccl hy siudying the megalithic ci\ili/ations which still exist ai the 
present day. 

Afirr-iijr 1 he construction of stone cist graves, sarcophagi, etc., is indisputably 
connec ted witli worship of the dead. Neolitliic man believed in an 
after-life, riie dead were interred with a special ceremony,and objects 
su( h as weapons, implements, etc., which were deemed indispensable 
for the life to come, were placed in their graves. 

Megalithic memorials were certainly not erected for every person who 
died; tJiis will have depended upon the social, and conse(|uently the 
magic, functions of the dec eased. 

The erec lion of menhirs and dolmens, etc., obviously served the* pur¬ 
pose of honouring the living as well as the dead. 'I'hus chieftains and 
other important men in the communiiy ercc ted them as memorials 
of a consecration ceremony, an investiture, or as nicjnumcnts to their 
own rank and dignity. This event was usually accompanied by great 
festivities; the person in whose honour the stone was erected was 
obliged to distribute precious gifts, and cattle or pigs were sacrificed. 
Other ceremonial customs will also have played a part, bead-hunting 
not ex( luded. Where stones of this kind were dedicated to the dead, 
it was as an ontwai d sign of the c onnection betweren the existing com¬ 
munity and its anc estors. When certain ceremonial actions were per¬ 
formed, it was believed, the spirits of the dead descended upon the 
li\'ing. 

Megaliths are to be found in particular profusion at a site in the 
Pasemah country of southern Sumatra. Mere, in addition to menhirs, 
dolmen, stone cist graves and tci raced sanctuaries, there are also huge 
stones which have been carved into tlic shape of human beings and ani¬ 
mals such as bnlfaloes and elephants. The variety and skill with which 
the single figures have bexm incoi porated into the whole are both sur¬ 
prising and impressive; they are, moreover,valuable for ns since the 
sc ulptured figtjres c arry swcmcIs, and wear ludmets, necklaces, anklets 
and bracelets. These megaliths have consecjncntly been erected at a 
time when metals were already known. It is espec iailv noteworthy 
that some stones are to be found with figures of men holding objects 
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on their bac.ks which may he identified as bronze kettle-drntns. On the 
basis of these drums it is possible to establish a date for these statues.- 
Before we go further into the cjuestions which are suggested by these 
figures, we have to cast a glance at the cultural riioveinent whereby 
bron/e and iron were introduced lo the indigenous culture of the 
Indonesians. 

1 Pcri\, ’T'hr €'ttifdrfii af ifir suti. 

i-* IVmii. ;i I'h. \;iii <l<;r licHifi, IKIr^alitUir mnaifts in Smith Sutnaira. 
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III. DOXG-SON CML'I lIRi: 


If llic Indonesians had dc\ eloped liie ux'inntpje dI wenkin^ l>r»>n/e nn /; .>m 
their own. hronze axes would uiulouhicdiy ha\o hi ru iouiul wiiii ij 
would ha\c* c^'K arly resi*Jii})k‘d ordin.ny sioiie axes in Nh:ip( . Im one 
( an hardly inia;:^i!u* ihiu in .s<» \ aM an area, oiu r tin tec htin al dillit iil- 
lies of inetal-woi kinj; liad already heiai oxi noiin*. a Middcii deviation 
would have been made ftom tiie iradiitnnal sliape, a.nd a iiansiiion 
elfeeied to an entirely new shape ol axe. and yet one had the 

same shape wherexei ii was loinid. Ihii the l>rori/( a^e in the Ind<nte- 
sian Ar(’hi])ela;.:»o did not a|)paienily |)rodu(eany reciaiiiLiiifai axes in 
bron/e, hut only so-t ailed so( kered axes, and these most at (omplished vnAr/ia uxt.^ 
in their manner of exectu ion. d he shape of these* sot keied ax« s is vei y 
different from that of the reetant'idar axes (latino- lioui tin* stone a^e. 
i’Jie most essential innoxation is that they wt re fixed to the haft in an 
entirely different way: for with the socketed axes the haft is inseittxl 
hifo the blade, and no/ Y /ce y'< t.n/, as was the (ase with the stone axes. 

Frotti this the conelnsion must be diawn that the working of bron/e 
did not develop lo( ally, and t hat the so( keted axes were hroiight to the 
islands from somewhere else: the te(hni(|ue of bronze (asting must 
have become familiar in Indonesia at the same time. 

I’his eidtural innovation also (ame to the Indonesian An hijielago 
from South-east Asia, in partieiilar from the area of I onkiiig and 
northern Annam. Here, close to the village ol DongSon, such an 
abundant variety of artifac ts has been found that prehisioi ians n gaid 
this area as the cradle of bronze cuhiiie throughout Soiiih-casi Asia 
and Indonesia, so that the site of these di.scovei ies has giv(‘n its liame 
to the Avholc culture as such. 

Certain finds show that the Indonesians were ahli* to give an individu¬ 
al touch of their own to this new addition to their culiine — although 
this was not the ease with the socke ted axes, which wei (* used in evi i y- 
day toil, because the sliape of this impleimait was drieimined hy 
considerations of practical luility, and in this iespr( i the soi keied axe 
could not l)e surpassed. But (here have also been lound hron/e (<Hin 
tCTparts to the stone axes nieniioned above whi( h wt re used lor (ere- 
monial purposes, and in the ease of these iiiiplenients’ tiu' function 
which they performed was completely different: since it was irrational. 
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fiu‘ s}i:i|K‘ clKiriu u i isti(\s of its own. Y\lth<^uj^h 

iIh' axes used for c ereinojiial purposes whii h have been 
found ill iiidoiiesia ronespond 10 a c enain exlenl with 
iliose lioni l)oiij[>-Son, Ijoih types being asymineiricaK in 
the (asi‘ of tlu‘ Indonesian axes this asyiimietry is stri¬ 
king, and often loudus upon the bizaru* — in eomrast 
to the axt\s from Dong Son. 

In addition to the above-nieniioned axes, other bronze 
ob jec ts of great imporiance for the history of Indonesia’s 
(id t lira I development have also surx ived: the kettle¬ 
drums mentioned in the last eliapier, whic h have been 
found both in Indonesia as well as in Further India and 
some other areas of South-east Asia, lint it is diflicailt to dc'cide whether 
Kf^ttle drums tlu\se brotize drums were actually produced in Indonesia, or wlietlicr 
they were imported from Soulli-east Asia. In order to appreciate the 
complexity of this problem, cjiie lias to know liow these drums were 
made. 

When casting bronze objects, one can eithc^r use and re-use stone 
moulds, or else apply the so-called acirr-prrduc (waste mould) process, 
i.e. as follows. Dpon ac:ore(d clay wax or other grease is moulded to form 
the shape desired. To form the outer covering a fairly thick layer of 
( lay is applied, in xvhic h the neec\ssary vents are left open. With the 
application of heat the c lay bc*ccniic*s solid, the mould melts away, and 
is removed. The molten metal is now' poured in through the vents: 
when cool, the outer c asing is!)rokeM aw ay. I hus t he mould goes waste. 
Whether this process was applied c an be* esial)lished by the existence 
of irregulariticrs in those parts of the object adjacent to the vents. 
^1 htts it is ob\ ious that wdieuever the c/-r/rc-/>crc///c proc css was a|>pli(*d 
it can hardly now^ be asce rtained whether the object found w^as really 
made* in this area, sinc e the original mould has been destroyed. Tliis 
w^as also the case with a particularly fine kettle-drum, ‘ The Mocjn of 
Hali’, which was found near the village of Pedjeng on the island of 
Bali. Prof. Th. P. Galestin rcanarked in this connection: “it is clear 
that some drums xvere importcxl, and, in the case of a few of them at 
least, it is assumed — and attempts to prove this point have been made 
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— that they were cast in Indonesia either by means of 
the a-circ-lHxhif pox css or l)y means of si<»ne numlds. 
For in the neighboiirhood ol ilu* village in (]iu*siif)n 
fragnienls of one of liiese sione m(»ul(lsnf uiif Ikim* Ik ^ ii 
found, which, to judge b\ ils decoraiion and ueiieial 
ap]>earan( e, was designed for a drum similar to the one 
found Pedjeiig, but smaller. One thing is in any case 
certain: the Pedjeng drum is ilte largest kettle (hum 
in the world, and is one of the most magniht ent itias 
terpieces ever created Ity man. Whether this gem ol 
bronze casting — the surface implies that wo moulds 
were employed — originates from Bali is of course quite 
impossible to prove.” • 

And he goes on to say: “If the drum was brought to 
Pedjeng, possibly from java or an area to the east of 
Alor (where smaller specimens dating from more or less 
modern times were u.sed in bt ide purchases, and where 
some of them were imported by the Chinese at a <om- 
paratively recent date) then the opinion expressed above 
about the ancient drums is valid with regard to both 
districts. The assumption that, the ‘Moon of liali’ may 
have been brought to Pedjeng in hi.storic times, that is 
to say, in the (Our.se of Hindu-liidonesian history, (an- 
not be entirely dismissed.” 

This does not mean that it is ifjso facto ex( hided that 
ancient kettle-drums found in Indonesia were akso made 
there. It should merely be stressed that one cannot be 
certain about this point. I he use of these drums on 
Alor Island, north of I’imor, referred to in the passage 
quoted is a clear example of the persistent way in w Inch 
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(ci iinn tertiiionial ()l>jcc:is havr ri mairicd in to the present day. 
I heir nscon Nias Island, where megaliths still play an important role, 
has already heen noted. 

It is worth flrawing attention to the repiesentatioii of figures on rcr- 
lain drimis from thi‘ region in which the Dong-Son cailtuie originated. 
\'i(lor (»nloid)iav luis examined these* in his study ‘I/age dn hronze 
an d onkin et dans le Noid Aiinam'. On the di iimheail of a kettle- 
driiin |)reser\cd at Hanoi are represented strikingly attired (igmes, 
appaiiaitlv [>errorniing a daiue. Ainojigst ihttn are men witli axes of 
asyinnieiri( al shape. This depit ts a ceic rnony at which dnmis were 
pn)l)al)!v also used. The most interesting thing is that the t\pical 
detoraiions permit comparison with a \<.'ry similar dance whi( h is 
still performed today on the Mentawei Islands olf the west coast of 



So-called ‘ship cloth’ of cotton woven by floating weft technique. Design: ship of the dead, stylizotl human 
beings, animals and birds, tree of life. (K.ro(\ southern Sumatra). A'./.T. 










Sumatra. Other fi,i>urcs are playing a kind of iiioiitivoigan, u liit h has i n. v 
a resonance hox. Instruments of this kind are still met with among 
certain Dayak tribes in liorneo. An instrument ol this sort is also to 
be found depicted on a stone rt lief at !>orobudiir, the liiiddliisi mon¬ 
ument in central java, whic h can be dated to the middle of the t<th 
century A. 1). The motitli organ, therefore, was still a familiar insirtj 
merit amongst tire population of java at that time. 

Partictilarly worthy of note* art* the dc\signs on the upper rim of tiie 
drum-shell. I hc'se represcait llat-boitoined ships and human figiirc*s 
attired and adorned in tlie same way as on the drumhead. One cm 
also identify varicuis objec ts, sue li as oars, a shield, a c erenKHiiai axe, 
and a kettle-drum; the animal depic icd is presumably a pig. 

'] his is a so-called ‘shi|) of the dead’, whic h plays a part in rites de |kis- 
sage. rile belief that the* souls f)f the- de parted go to the hmd of souls 
by ship is still < in rent among \ari(»us peoples ol the Arc InjKkjgo. ( '.om- 
paialile (li:signs are to be met Aviih evt ii today amongst certain l)a\ak 
tribes in (enival Ifcniieo: and the Kroe (dimiry in south lUiikiileri, 
sontheiii Sumatra, is famous for its magnilic cart textiles,on whii h sue h I’l 'O 
ships are [lortrayed. 

In the bron/e age axes and drums were natuially not the onlv ohjec is 
known. Other bioii/e impletiieiiis, and in addition jewellery of all 
kinds, have aLso lieen lonnd. d he ornamematioii on tliese objects has 
Iiacl an enduring inllueiue upon the developinem of tlccoiaiive an, 
whic h up to tlie pieseut day has leniainc^d an important comjxmc iit 
part of the Indonesian artistic tradition. 

• ill Ah urisi-ji M luf ilf'iiis. I*i. \ I, t litc lil, I'^oe 



IV. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON DECORATIVE ART IN INDONESIA 


J'arif ty of styles 


When one surveys ihe artistic: achievements of the peoples of Indo¬ 
nesia, one notes their obvious predilection for decorative art — a par¬ 
tiality which in many cases is expressed with consummate artistry. 

71ie techniques employed are of very different kinds, and naturally 
vary according lo the material used: stone is cut, wood, bone and ivory 
carved, fabrics skilfully woven and dyed, metals cast, corroded, en¬ 
graved, incnisted, chased and finished, parchment beaten, and so 
forth. 

On closer examination we are very forcibly struc:k by the great variety 
of styles which are to be found in Indonesia, especially in the field 
of decorative art. One of the most important reasons for this phenome¬ 
non may perhaps be the diverse cultural influences from abroacL 
R. von Ileincf-Geldern writes on these ejuestions: “the 8th century 
B.C. was one of those periods of unrest which from time to time sho(.)k 
ancient Asia and Europe and during w^hich large groups of tribes, torn 
from their homelands, migrated over the vast expanses of the Old 
World. At that particidar period tribes from the Caucasian region, 
from south Russia, and from the Irmcr Danubian countries moved 
eastward. Some of them settled in Central Asia, some entered CJiina, 
while others bram lied off toward the south and by way of Szechw^an 
and Yunnan eventually reached northern Indo-China. In China and 
Indo-C.hina they were soon absorbed by the local population, how¬ 
ever not before they had introduced various new forms of tools, weap¬ 
ons, and ornaments and, above all, their own style of art. The latter 
was a late branch of the Mycenean style which in their lands of origin 
had survived long after it had disappeared from Greece and the Aege¬ 
an region. It was a highly decorative style, abounding in spirals, cur¬ 
vilinear designs, and meanders. 

In China, where a rich decorative art had been flourishing for nearly 
a millennium, the w^estern elements were tiansfornied according to 
Chinese aesthetic ideals and integrated into the native art, thus pro¬ 
ducing what is kncjwn as the Late Chou or Iluai Style. In Indo-China, 
where purely ornamental designs previously may have been practi¬ 
cally unknown, those introduced from the West were adopted with 
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very little change. I here, a new, bron/c-using i i vili/atioii arose, usual¬ 
ly termed the Dong-Son Cnlmie, from tlic place of Dong-Son in north¬ 
ern Annain, the first of its sites whicii has been excavated. It flourished 
from an unknown date, possibly the /ih (eniiiiy 15.C., until d onking 
and North Annam became Cdiinese proviiu es in tlie isi centuiy A.D. 
Outstanding among its products arc bron/e axes, beautifully deco¬ 
rated bronze daggers and battle axes, belt-buckles, primitive bionze 
figures, and above all large, magnificent bronze drums, covered with 
decorative designs and with representations of boats, of warriors 
wearing feather head-dresses, and of festive scenes relating to the cult 
of the dead. Although the style of the Dong-Son culture and that of 
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r/irrr styles 


Late Chou China have many elements in (Diiimon and 
thus are to a certain extent related, tlie lormer is by far 
sim})ler and lacks the more sophisticated and more typ¬ 
ically Chinese motifs of the latter. 

l^oth lh(‘ l)ono-Sf>n and the LateChoii styles have deeply 
iniluerufd the art of the Indonesian peoples. Thi y were 
introduced in the Archipela<*r) in the latter half of the 
first millennium ILC., together Aviih the art of casting 
tools, weapons, ornanu'iils, and drums of bron/.e. As far 
as the ]iiesent and still very imperfect state of our know¬ 
ledge allows us to judge, they seem \<) have been brought 
to tlu* islands nni by largc:-scale migrations of wIkjIc 
tribes, but rather by merchants, artisans, and small 
groujxs of settlers from the (oasts of Indo-C'hina and 
s(nuhern China. I he culture of these grcnjps must have btren superior 
enougli to impiess the native pojnilation, but they were not numerous 
enough to impose their languages. I he whole process may Lhert:lorc 
be compared to that of the Hindu colonization whicli occurred a few 
centuries later. 

The enormous success of the decorative dt^signs of Dong-Son and 1 .ate 
("lioii origin with the peoples of Indonesia was probably due to the 
fact that prior to their introduction purely ornamental art, as far as 
it existed at all, was of a very simple gcoineti ic c:haracter. In contrast 
to the commemorative and symbolic mc^tifs of the original monu¬ 
mental style of the Indcmesians the creations of present day dc‘corativc 
art are to a considerable extent “art for art’s sake”. I his does not mean 
that religious and magic ideas dc:) not play an important role in Indo- 
ru'sian art. However, it is significant that motifs relating to ancestr^r 
cult, sacrific ial feasts, head hunting, or the magic pro[>agati(jn of fer¬ 
tility and wealth are in many cases derived from the older, monu¬ 
mental style.” * 

According to the above writer, there arc thus three styles, which 
have each c:ontributcd something of their own to the formation of 
the multiform decorative art of the Indonesian peoples; the rnonu- 
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mental style, connectecl witli the cnigiiial neolithic ciihtiie ol the 
iiKligciious population, the Doug Son style, and the Date (IJioit style. 

As I leine-Geldern also e\[)lains, thcDottg Son style made its inlineiiK* 
felt almost everywitere in the Aichipelagj>. wliereas the l.aie (Ihon 
style oidy penetrated to soriu' islands, parric idar ly liornco. 

(adtnral inllnences which a|>j)eared later, siuh as Mindnisin and 
linddhism, will not he examined tor the present. 

Tlie oldest of the thice styles, hereafter referred to as neolithic. is Mxlr 

charac ic‘i i/ed h\ eoiiveinionalized frontal tyj)e figures oi amtsiovs. 

often of startling rt alism, as wt 11 as liy magic symbols such as hulialo 

horns, hitman heads, various animals, renderings of the so-calh fl iiec 

of life, etc. In addition fairly simple geometrical ornaments arc* also 

to be found. 

In the Dong Son style the tendency lowaids decoration is accentuated. /> v sivlr 

A whole scries of new motifs, in particular the spiral, and other pat 

terns of curved linens, are added to the traditional basic: dt'sign. At the 

same time tliis design lends to depiet liunian and animal liguns to 

geilicr with ornaineinatioii, rather than on their own. Decoration is 

also present in the strictly geomeMical sc'gnientation of the entire 

surface: in the rc*gislers thus formed the individuai motifs are repeat- 

c^d, set against one another, and \ aricxi regularly. 

The two style's mentioned prefer symmetrical com])osition, both in i.ti-' 
their general design and in dcMail. I lie J.aie Clhon style, on the other 
hand, stresses rhythm rather than inaterial composition, and Itas no 
place for symmetry. Wdiere oiu* finds an asynietiical pattern, onc“ can 
attrihnte this with certainty to the stn»ng inflnenc e of the Late ( Jioit 
style. 

Considering the fact that the influence of the Dong Son and I ,alc' (ihon 
styles manifested themselves in various degrees, partly by irninediate 
contac t hut in many castrs only by means of the links existing hetwe en 
the Indonesian peoples themselves, it hecornc's clc'ar that this inevita¬ 
bly led to a great variety and consiclerablt' dilierenecs in decora!i\x- 
art. Each tribe has left its imprint upon its cjinainentaiion, and 
amongst many Indonesian people's the ciharacteristic features have 
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not changed up to ouv own day. 1 hey are deicniiined hy the special 
motifs which are chosen, olicn (hut; not always) (oiinec led wiih ihe 
way in which they are integrated into the decoraiion as a whole, and 
also by the techni(|iie einployed in working the iiiaiei iais, as well as 
by the dyes used. 

Jn this chapter we will examine more closely a lew examples of 
the textile design of those peoples whidi were not directIv inlhu’iKed 
by Hinduism oi buddhism, r>]- were only inUiien(e<l hy iluan to a 
slighi degree. I’his foini ol decorative an. Avhich (an Jh' regarded as 
Indonesia’s most varied and aiirac ii\ ( ariisiii a< hit \ciiu ih. has sev¬ 
eral different t haracteiislii features, Sui< (' nadiii »n was |i;t! ii( idai Iv 
strong, the original charat teiof their w<M k has het*n preserved in .m 
extremely pure form. But |a\a and Madura, fort'xample, will not he 
dealt with in this chapter, siine the most im|jor{ant method ol textile 
design, i.e. hatih, developed nuuh later, and deserves a diapier to 
itself. 

I shall deal later with the question of the technical processes and dyes 
used, lint some examples of bamboo work will be discussed here, since 
these arc intimately connected with our subject. 

On fabrics made everywhere between Sumatra and the eastern islands 
motifs are to be found which have a remarkable aihnity witli one an¬ 
other and which are composed of the same elements. I he most (harac- 
teristic of these elemeiiis is the key-shaped figure, coinbiiu cl wi‘h other 
geometrical figures, amongst which the rhoml) occurs most frequemly. 
The key-shaped figure most probably developed in the following 
manner. From the straight line, which with the dot is the most simple 
basic form, there develo[)cd hook- and key-shaped figures. I vvo of 
these key-shaped figures may then have been combined to form double 
key-sliaped figures of various types. 

Two motifs may also be combined to form, for example, the rhomb- 
and key-shaped figure shown on page ^^ 7 . 

The key-shaped figure may perhaps also have developed as a simplifi¬ 
cation of the spiral-shaped figure introduced along with the Dong Son 
style. This is implied, in particular, by the fact that the key-shaped 
figure is so fre(]ucntly to be found in woven fabrics in which, lor 
technical reasons, only simple contour lines were possible. In tliis (ase 
its widespread distribution is connected with the fai t that tlic Dong- 
Son style was able to penetrate tJirougfiout practic ally the whole ol the 
Arcfiipelago. 

The combination of simple geometrical forms such as the key and the 
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f'lr;. S - Rhomb- and kry-shaped figure, h'anluk Dayak 
fabric, central liorneo 


rhonil), sometimes with the addition of a 
straight line, an equilateral triangle or a square, 
permits an enornious number ol; variations: not 
only a wealth of iiioiifs, but also stylized ren¬ 
derings of human beings, crocodiles, lizards, 
trees, etc. X'arious tribes have no doul>i made 
use of such geometrical motifs and adopted 
them in their ornamentation. liiit it is easy to 
be tempted to read loo much into them, and by 
exen ising a little imagination to see in every 
rhomb- and key-shaped figure a human being or an animal. It is even 
more dinicult to make out whether one is dealing with a |>urely 
dc‘c:orative ornament or a lepresentarion of a partit ular objec i, since 
in the course of time the original significance may have been Ic^si, by 
the form having become divorced from the content and having been 
subjected to gradual cliange. - 

Dr. ). H. Jager (ierlings explains in this connection: “It has already 
been noted that the weaver feels lierself limited by tlie ornaments 
traditional within her group, but this does not mean that she actually 
understands them or that she always copies them exactly. I'hus with 
the passage of time changes also take place within certain groups. In 
general a tendency prevails to make the figures ever more complex . . . 
'1 he original meaning of the simple forms which are the basis of the 
more complex figures arc no longer comprehended at all. T his is 
quite clear from the fact that the lujiclers are often cut off in an arbi¬ 
trary manner. Occasionally they are actually torn into pieces and them 
made up imo uew pavtevus. 

In doubtful cases one therefore has also to consider first of all the part 
which the fabric played in the religious conceptions of the tribe in 
cpiestion before any conclusions can be drawn as to the nature of the 
f)l)jects represented ujion it.'’«^ 

The accompanying figures show the rhomb- and key-shaped combi¬ 
nations which are to be found on the fabrics woven by peoples often 
Fif s. i j . 40.41 living at a great distance from one another. In each case the origin is 
indicated, and the area inhabited by each of these tribes is also shown 
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in the map on p. r/i. On fabrics from Siiriiba Tslancl iJii 
stylized human figure <if the froiiial type appears al¬ 
ternately, either as .sole ornament or act oinpanied by 
other fiL;;ure.s. in a regiihn pattern. 'The wlmle area is 
segmented in a very simple manne r into unifoun bands 
of different width. On textiles of this type the artistic 
motif is unmistakal)ly the salient point of interest, and 
the planning of the wJioJe area is of subsidiary signif- 
i( ane c. 

The neolithic style exerts a strong after-effect upon the 
manner in which the human figures are represented, 
whereas influence of the Dong-Son style is apparent in 
the pronounced rhythmic decorative element. 

'J'he human figure is treated quite diflcjenily on fabries 
woven by certain Dayak groups in central Borneo. T he 
Iban Dayaks in north-western BoriH‘o, in particular, 
have produced magi lift cent work of this kind. I he con- 
ventionalizc'd hnmari figure is correlated to tlu‘ decora- 
live planning of the whole area, and in many t ases the 
composition is more rhythmic, than metric. One finds 
no trace here of the often extremely impressive rep- 
resenration of human figures on the fabrics ivoven on 
Siiiiiba Island. J he design is purely ornamental, and 
harmonizes with the rhythm of the whole*. Kven when 
human figures adorn the border, the treatment remains 
purely ornamental both in eharac ter and design, just as 
with the figures incf)rporaicd into the composition as a 
W'hole. The influcnc:e of the Dong-Son style is unmistak¬ 
able. Tlu^ manner in whic h the figurc-sare fitted into the 
dec (nation as a whole, and the regular repetition and 
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disM il)iiiit)n of motifs in the border ornamentation, both point in this 
dive( lion, if one (oinpaics these comjiositions with the artistic textiles 
of otiur Indonesian peoples, it is striking how much more animated 
the 01 nanienis ol the Dayaks are. 1 his, taken by itself, does not suflice 
to infer the inllucnce of the Late (dioti style. lUit if we also take into 
consideration the style in which the Dayaks decorate wood, bamboo 
and bone, then I think it becomes char that we arc indeed dealing 
lu'ie with the inllnenceof thcLatcChou style. 1 he plate on p. 5S gives 
an example of asymmetry in the motifs used and in the manner in 
which details Itave been integrated rhythmically into the decorative 
ornamentation of a bamboo (|uiver. I he motifs overlap one another 
as well as the principal lines of segmentation passing across the area 
to be decorated in a manner which otic does not find anywhere else. 
A comparable arrangement of patterns is also to be found on Dayak 
masks and shields, but nowhere else in the entire Archipelago is there 
decorative work of such individual character, in which the influence 
of the I.ate (ihou style is so clearly manifested. 


If w'e now examine more closely individual textiles woven by the 
Toradja in central Celebes, we perceive how completely the rendering 
of human figures merges with strictly geometrical patterns. Only an 
accomplished expert is just able to pick them out from the interplay 
of lines. In this case the influcm:e of the Dong-Son style c:an be clearly 
demonstrated. In the two most iiriportant centres of this type of art, 
Rongkong and Galumpang, very different means of solving the prob¬ 
lem have been adopted. On textiles fimn (>alumpang the basic motif 
docs not stand by itself, but is integrated into the geometrical arrange¬ 
ment of the area as a whole, which always bears the same features. In 
Rongkong, on the other hand, it is precisely the basic motif, the so- 
called sekon motif, which dominates the entire composition. This 
motif has developed almost wholly out of a single unbroken line, and 
only on closer examination does it become evident that we are dcraling 
here with a rhomb- and key-sliaped hgiire woven in two parallel lines. 
With its predominantly geometrical dc^sigii, the foradja style is bas¬ 
ically static. This can be especially clearly seen in the bamboo work 
I n;, r. 3(3 produced by this tribe, which differs markedly from the decorative 
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baTiihoo Avork of all the other Indonesian peoples. Out of the vast 
number of artistic ally Avoveii fabrics we have selected examples which 
clearly deinr)nstrate the Aarious cultural influences of the pre-Hindu 
era. In the case of some of these, their place of origin can be ascertained 
Avithout diffic uhy. The fabrics from Sumba Island reveal tlieir origin 
by tlu ir prominent motifs, Avhich ha\ e not been fashioned in a similar 
jiianner anywhere else, Avliilst the textiles from Rongkong also have 
the easily ivcogni/able schon motif. 

It is similarly not diflicult to identify fabrics woven by tJie Iban 
Dayaks, inasmuc h as human or animal figiircs (or both) appear in the 
ornamental pattern. 'J hesc motifs anr incorporated into the orna¬ 
mental composition as a Avhole in a particularly successful way, and in 
this connection the figures introduced have been re fashioned in a 
typical manner. liotli these characteristics give these fabrics an indi¬ 
vidual caclirt. (Clf. Plate p, 21.) 

But it is not so easy to identify the fabrics from Galumpang, since 
there is a close affinity between these and the fabrics Avoven by the 
Iban Dayaks in so far as ornamental designs and patterns are con 
cerned. In cases such as this one lias to examine the technical process 
employed and, Avliere necessary, also lake into consideration the dyes 
used, in order to ascertain their place of origin. 


riiMPAL MO'i IF One of the most Avidely distributed ornamental designs is the decorat¬ 
ed triangle, or so-called tunijml. motif, l liis ornament is not only very 
ancient, but Avas even able to survive* in regions Avhere ornamental art 
was exposed to the lasting influence of Hinduism. 

It can no longer be ascertained Avith certainty what served as a model 
Fics iM* ^2 4} development of this motif. Some experts interpret it as a 

Innnan figure Avhich has become unrecognizable oAving to far-reaching 
stylization, Avhereas others have suggested tliat it is a stylized bamboo 
shoot. In the former case tlie magic character of this motif would be 
obvious: it is an ancestral figure. But the same Avould also apply in 
the latter case, for the bamboo shoot has an unusual vitality and 
groAvs rapidly; thus the turnpal motif could be a fertility symbol. 


1 liitKKiiiclion to the CaCiloj^ue of tlie KKhil>itioTi Indonesian Art, New York, 1948. 
“ J. H. jagei (fellings, Sprekeride xvrefsrls, Amsierdam, 1952. 
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V. APPLIED AR 1 
L\ 1 SI,A.\DS C) I HER JUAN ]A\A 
AND PALI UN riL IIIE M ID- u) tm C:i:\ I U R V 


At the beginning of tlie (Christian era extensixi- an as of Indonesia 
embarked upon a patli of t nJinial evolution h was lo adtl new 
and very vaiied features to tiie traditional eiilinrai scene. Ilindnisin. 
Biiddliisrn and, many eentiiries later, Islam were to intuxhu.e new 
themes and tec hni(|ues, but tin* original pattern still i omained a major 
formative influence and may still be recogni/ed amongst the new 
trends. 

Those tribes that were seanely, if at all, affec ted bv the new mo\e- 
nu*ins retained tlieir ancient culinve, winch had taken slrape in tlie 
neolithic age, almost uiu hanged u|) to modern times. 

Since tradition w-as verv tenacious, we can assume titai '.he artistic 
creations of these isolated tribes, whii h liave l>i en studied at lirst hand 
in comparatively recetit times, have not diverged in essentials Itom 
the style developed two thousand vears ago. wiiii h was formed inuier 
the influence of the neolithic, Dong-Son and l.ate Cllion styles. 

R. von Heine (ieldcrn draws the following pictme ol iheellect whic h 
this persistent tradition had upon the art of the.se isolated ti ihes, even 
upon tho.se originating from areas xvliidi were (!\|)osed to the new 
cultural stimuli: "While the persistence of a style ol art introduced 
more tlian two thousand years ago is a sign ol the c otiserx ai ism ol the 
Indonesian peoples, tlie lac t that they were ahk^ to dex c lop it in an 
original manner, to create* a large numl>er oi local siyh s ol spec ilie 
character and beauty, and to kee|> them alive* and vigon)us !oi sue h .i 
lengthy period tcrsiifies to their dec j) ac*stlieiic .sen.se and the ir in.boin 
artistic talent. When the Hindus came to the* Are hipelago they found 
the various local styles of Dong Son or Late Cdiou derixation ahc.*adv 
well established in the islands. M here are many inclicaiioiis that sue h 
styles existed also in Java and Bali, and it is of tlu ni tliat arcIiae(»logists 
chiefly ihitik wltcn they speak of native inllueiu:e in the devclo}>meiu 
of Hindu-Javanese art.’d 

Java and Bali are llitis especially important, for it was lieie that the 
effect C3f Buddhism and Hinduism was most enduring. On these is¬ 
lands, owing to various circiJinsiant:cs, art atc|uircd such distiuca 
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chanu:u*risti(S that it will be treated separately here. In tliis eiiapti 1 
we shall examine the art, and in particular the applied art, of districts 
other than Java and Bali, emphasis being laid upon the artistic 
acliievements of those areas which remained more 01 less isolated. Kx- 
aniplcs will also be given from tribes which were probably inlluenced 
by post-Dong-Son civilization. This will show that a distinct con¬ 
nection can be established with primitive conceptions and decorative 
techniques, in many cases both with regard to the ceremonial and/or 
social function of the objects concerned, the decorative motifs em¬ 
ployed, and the technique applied in ornamentation. 

If occasional referent e is niade to a work of art from Java or Bali and 
to the influente exerted by these islands upon other areas of the 
Archipelago, this is a consequence of the fact that they are treated 
separately here. 

Of the great number of technical processes only the most important 
ones will be mentioned, and technical descriptions which the lay¬ 
man would find difficult or impossible to follow will be omitted, 
llie place of origin of the tribes mentioned is shown in the map 
on p. 56. 

This chapter is arranged according to the various materials worked. 
In conclusion it should perhaps be noted that especially in the present 
century many of the tecliniques described have fallen into disuse. I'hc 
reasons for this will be discussed in ilie final chapter of this work. 
Already in the neolithic era the Indonesians undoubtedly used vege¬ 
table fibres to make various everyday objecis. I'he tropics yielded in 
abundance materials requiring little or no preparation and which 
could be worked into simple tools, rhus articles of clothing were 
produced from beaten bark and bast, and palm-leaves (especially from 
the pandan palm), generally several together in layers, were made into 
all manner of articles, ranging from head gear to rt sonance-boxes for 
certain musical instruments. Plaiting was also practised: fibres and 
ribs of bamboo, as well as the leaves of the loiitar palm being available 
for the purpose. Up to the present day leaves and bast are used in this 
way, predominantly amongst the isolated tribes; plaiting is generally 
known, and among the iVIenangkabau in central Sumatra plaited mats 
play an important parr in family life even today. 

But it is not the method used that is really important so much as the 
attractive way in wliich these objects are decorated. The plaited basket 
from Kisar is a good illustration of this: knotting and simple human 
figures go to the making of a most appealing work of art. A Toradja 



hat made from leaves shows wliat. beauty in form c an be ac hicN ed even 
with simple means. 

Althoii,^h plaited Avork, in a material so excellently siiiied to such 
various purposes, can be put to all manner ol uses, tlieie is, liowevei, 
one indispensable quality wliicli it lacks, namely suflic ienr pliai>ijiiy, 
for articles of clothinjj; to be made IVom it. One* c cmld inaki' do some 
how by making tJie strips of material thinner and iiarrowca : but al 
thougli fine plaited work can be very pliant, it nexeriheless has its 
limits. Furthermore, plaiting is done by hand, and the liiu-r the single' 
strands used, the more difficult it becomes to keej) tiu in a|)ari uiili 
ones bare hands. The need thus aristas for some mechanic al appliam e, 

1. c. for a loom. 

Fortunately tJicre xvas to be found in Indonesia the coiton j)lani with 
its downy fibrous substance, the very thing needi*d to obtain in a 
simple way, viz. by means of a spindle, a thread of any desired length 
and of almost perfect pliability. Only if these preiTCjuisites are met 
is it possible to produce a good-cjuality fabric. One must therefore 
make a digression, and examine the technique used in weaving. 

The most simple fabric consists of numerous threads of a certain 
length running parallel, termed warp, crossed at right angles by an¬ 
other floating thread, the weft, which holds it togeiher. I'lie warp 
threads are made fast to the loom. In order to Interweaxe the w^eft 
thread by means of a spool (or shuttle), a device is necessary to raise 
every second thread of the warp at the same time. Having raised the 
odd-numbered threads, — i, 5^, 5, etc., — and passed tljiough the shut¬ 
tle containing the xveft thread, one then raises the othej threads - i.c., 

2, 4, f), etc., — and allows the shuttle to slide back, and soon alternatil). 
On both sides cT rlie fabric where the shuttle is reverst^d, there remain 
on the edge small loops, or selvage, whic h holds it all togethc-r. When 
the fabric is finished, it has to be fastened al<»ng its bteadih, so that it 
cannot unravel. If a fibrous sidistam e is used for weaving, tlie selvage 
is bound to break — quite apart from rlic difliculties involved in ex¬ 
tending the length of the filn es. 

On tlie Sarigi Islands north of Olebes, attempts xveie made to ovct- 
comc these difficulties by using a fibrous sulistance for the wa^p 
threads, l)ut cotton for the weft threads. I hus for several centuries a 
very fine fabric has been woven there, the so-called koffo fabric, which, 
however, was not pliant enc^ugh fc^r articles of clothing to ]>e made 
from it. 

If one wishes to make a change from the regular crossing of warp and 
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Fit.. 13 — Teiilon mark. MnkuJit Dayak. liulungan. central Horneo. 
After 7. JtmocjiDis. 


weft, in other words if the weft is to ride over several 
W'arp threads at tuiec, the fabric loses much of its nec¬ 
essary strength. Ikit if it is dt-sired to Avork in a pattern 
by means of coloured Aveft threads, then there is no 
alternative. Tliere are two Avays of meeting this dif¬ 
ficulty. One way is to pass the weft threads through the 
p tliieads as described above by moving tlie shuttle from right to 
riie hist thread ensures that the falnic remains firm, whilst the 
setoiul one merely serves to make the pattern. In order to be able to 
j)ass it ihrougii properly, there must be some means of raising tlie Avarp 
threads in i cruiin groups. 1 ‘Or this purpose each tliread r>f the warp has 
an adjustable heddle, and by means of a shed-stick the weaver can 
at hieve his objet t. In various areas of Indonesia gold and si]\^er threads 
are used to Avork in the pattern. 

Soiueiiines the (oloured weft tlnead is j)assed through the warp 
threads by means of a long spool earlier, I'lie Avtaver nuisi then take 
special tare to pick out the wat p threads w'hii h have to pass over the 
coloured threads. The fabric.s obtained in this wav — for instance 
those w'o\ en by the Iban Dayaks — are t ailed hain-ftilih (kain ~ cloth, 
Ijilih to choose). 

1 he foregoing merely gives an idea of the basic print iples of the tech 
ni(|ue. 1 here are, of course, still taher methods of imrodut ing a pat- 
icin, but these can ]>e disregarded here. 

In the last chapter it w^as pointed out that there is a striking resem¬ 
blance between the patterns t usiomary upon the faPrics w-oven in 
(Talum|)ang in central Celtrbes and ihtrse on certain textiles prodttced 
by the Iban Dayaks. Hut tlicse two fabrics differ greatly in the methods 
of manufacture. I'lie ll)aii Dayaks employ the pilih techni(|ue just 
described, wdiilst the Cralumpaiig fabi ics are Avoven by the so-ealled 
ikat method (ikat -- to bind). 

ikat ivrti.’oti liy this method the tliread is dyed actording to a special process before 
the Aveaving begins. For this purpose fibres arc Avound around small 
groups of threads at certain places, so that the tightly bound parts do 
not take np the colour Avhen the fabric is dipped into the dye-bath. A 
single coloured thread Avould not show, and it would be much too 
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troublesome to wind fibre round each thread separately. This tie¬ 
dyeing process constitutes the ikat method, which came to Indonesia 
along with the Dong-Son culture. There are three ways in which it is 
possible to obtain certain patterns, namely by applying the ikat 
method to the warp, by applying it to the weft, or to both. 
tka! of till- vaip As the warp has to be dipped into the dye-bath a second time after the 
threads have been tied up, the threads are not mounted from the 
beginning on the loom, but on a special frame, where they are tied 
by their ends. For the purpose of tying the threads, any substance can 
be used which docs not absorb much dye, usually the so-called agel 
thread, obtained from the leaves of the gebattg palm. 

It is, of course, important to take the necessary care when tying the 
threads. If tliey are tied too loo.scly, the colouring matter will seep in, 
and the pattern will become blurred, thus giving a more picturesque 
effect. 

There are various methods by which the required colours may be 
applied. The choice depends mainly upon the residt desired. If one is 
content with just a simple pattern, a colourle.ss motif on a one-colour 
ground, much less preparation is of course required than if one seeks 
to obtain more complex patterns in several colours. 

1 ie-dycing of the warp is general amongst those Indonesian tribes 
living almost isolated from external influences. I'he bataks weave 
fabrics by this method with a simple arrow-head motif; the Dayaks, 
and in particular the Iban Dayaks, weave textiles with magnificent 
and fairly complex patterns; the I'oradja decorate shrouds with the 
motifs already described. Amongst the various fabrics tie-dyed on the 
warp to be found in the islands in the south-east of the Archipelago, 
1 ‘i.AiK i>. Ill those from Sumba are amongst the most precious works of art woven 
anywhere. 

that of the irrft This method is rarer and almost entirely limited to southern Sumatra. 

For this purpose the floating weft thread is wound round a vertical 
circular frame, which rotates round a horizontal axis, and the circum¬ 
ference of which corresponds to the width of the fabric to be woven. 
It stands to reason that the thread must be wound round absolutely 
uniformly, as only then can the pattern desired be brought out. I'he 
method of tying together in groups, winding round with fibre, and 
dyeing is otherwise exactly the same as in the previous method. 

Ikat of v<nrp In this case the two methods described above are combined. The ut- 
and weft mosj accuracy and care must be taken, for when weaving the coloured 
groups of warp and weft must coincide in the right way in order to 



obtain the desired pattern. 'I his diflicult Ui hiii(|iie is only prac used 
in tlie mountain village of Teiiganan Pagringsingan on tlic island of 
Bali. 

As is the custom the world over, textiles are used to make aitielcs 
of clothing, in particular clothes worn on festive oirasions both sad 
and gay, for ceremonies, as well as clothes worn to idemily the wt aiei 
as a member of a certain class or as holder of a certain rank. 

But what makes these textiles so inuiiensely signilicaiu is the special 
part they play in many ceremonies and customs in the life of the Indo¬ 
nesian peoples. Cka tain fabrics have a sacral and 'Oi < eremonial func ¬ 
tion to fulfil at birth and death, at important events such as c irciim- 
cision and filing cjf the teeth, in customs toniiected with marriage, 
as well as in certain rites observed when planting ric e. 

The Indonesian envisages not only the world of nature as male and fe¬ 
male, but also the whole cosmos, including material olijec ts. Sun and 
heaven are the masculine coiiiuerparts of moon and earth. Textiles re¬ 
present the femaleeleiiicut, whereas weapons, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sent the male clement; when hotli are combined (with tlie weapon ge ¬ 
nerally being a spear, or its harmless substitute, a long stic k), this be¬ 
comes a symliol of the universe as a whole. 1 he ( arrying of Hags and 
pennons, wliich is generally consideied as nunely a festive ornamem, 
or a means of exprc’ssing joy on some special occasion, thus ai cjuiics a 
symbolic significance in the truest sense of the word. 

Such significance attaches to the textiles not only of those peoples 
relatively iinalfected by later cultural influences, l)ut also to those 
strongly permeated by Hinduism, e.g. on Ja\a and liali. On these 
islands certain textiles are still (\specially esteemed, in particular the 
old calico cloths produced by the tie-dyeiiig process, which aie deem¬ 
ed to possess special magic powers. 

After what has been said above, it need hardly he pointed out that 
the patterns of these fabric s are, or at least originally were, connected 
with the magic or ceremonial role for which each particular one is 
designed. In this respect the motifs on the faf)rics have much alfiniiy 
with tlie tattoos still in vogue among several tiibes, including the 
Dayaks and some tribes on the Lesser Sundas and the Moliu (as. I’his, 
at least, is so with textiles worn as articles of clothing, in many cases, 
of course, the pattern has changed so much in the course of time that 
it is hardly, if at all, possible to discern the magic or ceremonial pur¬ 
pose for which it was originally designed. At the same lime it should 
not be forgotten that the ornamental patterns were also held in high 
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esteem merely on account of their beauty. The religious significance 
of these textiles is also indicated by certain ancient customs: for in¬ 
stance, in Pckalongan the weavers keep awake and burn incense 
throughout the night before commencing work on a new fabric: the 
Sundanesc women were not allowed to marry until they had woven 
a sarnphig] and the Toba Bataks accompanied the dyeing of the 
thread with sacrifices and the prayer, “Come, Spirit of the Father, 
bless my work!" Apart from those actually engaged in the work, no 
one was permitted to be present: no one might speak of death, preg¬ 
nant women were excluded, and so on. 

We can only examine here a few of the vast variety of customs for 
vvliich these fabrics were used. 

The l^nadja ikals, i.e. the textiles from Rongkong and Galumpang 
mentioned in the last chapter, play a tremendously important part in 
tlie customs observed by these tribes when burying their dead. 1 bus in 
many areas the J'oradja wrap these fabrics around the bodies of the de¬ 
ceased, calling them ‘cloths of the dead’, and in one particular district 
the fabrics fiom Rongkong are also refei red to as pepewao 'that 
which serves to clothe the spirits’. 

But these sacral fabrics are also used for other ceremonial purposes. 
A dowry must without fail contain at least one piece. Elsewhere they 
are even used when murder or manslaughter are committed, and form 
part of the fine to be paid. - 

In these latter cases economic as well as magic reasons are involved. 
I'he fabrics from Suniba Island mentioned earlier, wdth their human 
and animal figures, are likewise used in burial ceremonies. 

Among the ikats of the Dayaks, very lai gc pieces are often to be found 
which are not worn as clothing. They are used exclusively at certain 
ceremonies to mark out the sacral spot. Such cloths used to be em¬ 
ployed by the Iban Dayaks to contain the heads which they took when 
headhunting. 

Such large-si/cd fabrics not used as clothing are also to be found on 
Java. They are produced by tlie process of tie-dyeing of the warp, are 
sometimes approximately twenty yards long, and are known as kain- 
kasang. Their manufacture is exclusive to western Java, where they 
arc hung up on ceremonial occasions. 'J'hese fabrics are still in use at 
the courts of central Java, which shows that they are held in great 
esteem, particularly the ancient specimens. 

The ornamentation on the so-called ‘ship cloth’ from Kroe, a district 
i»i.\ii I*. 31! in south-western Sumatra, clearly indicates that it was used in the 
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death rites. The ornamental desijs^n has been made 
by the floating ^veft method. The main motif on 
such cloths is always a ship of the dead', such as we already came 
aiTOSS on the bron/e kettle-drum frcmi Hanoi and which ( an also be 
found elsewhere in Indonesia — for example, amongst the Dayaks, 
who, however, draw it on bast, or ornament baml)oo receptacles 
Avirh it. 

Th(‘ image of the ship is obviously intended to express the idea that 
the soul of a deceased person can only be conveyed to the ‘land of 
souls' l)y ship. But the renderings of the ship of the dead are remark¬ 
ably different on the fabrics front Kroe. I here are all manner (jf 
sultsidiary motifs, such as human figures, buffaloes, fish, birds, and 
trees of life. The human figures show a distinct affinity with the 
style of rvaycnig figures in Hindu Jaxa (cf. section of wayanf^-ljurwa). 
It is not rilled out that this indicates Javanese influence, exerted after 
the i4tli century, lliis hypothesis is also siipponcd by other motifs, 
such as the sunshade. 

I he textiles from tlic inouniain village of Tcnganan Pagringsingan 
on Bali, already referred to above, deserve special mention. The tic- 
dyeing method on both warp and weft is employed — a technique to 
be found nowhere else in Indonesia except in this one village. All the 
women participate in weaving these fabrics. At regular evening gath¬ 
erings held in an appointed place the girls practise the arts of spin¬ 
ning, weaving and that work. 

Already the name given to these fabrics points to the magic character 
ascribed to them. They arc referred to as irrtngsing ( faring meaning 
‘illness', and .sing ‘not’). Tims the name could be translated as ‘illness- 
averting’. The importance attached by the village coimiiunity to the 
weaving of these fabrics is apparent from the fact that the name of the 
village iLself contains an allusion to gt ingsing. 

These textiles are highly thought of everywhere in Bali and play a 
definite part in many important events and ceremonies. When a child 
has its first hair-cut, it is wrapped in one of these cloths, and when it 
has its teeih filed its head rc.sts on one. At the marriage contract cere¬ 
mony the young couple are enveloped in a gringsing, a brand-new 
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Fic. i r, — Chrst tattdo borur by women of the mountain inlla^r 
of Lerek, Lomblen Island. Ship's prow with oarsmen, recalling 
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cloth being used, in the shape of a quiver cloth’: 

the warp threads are mounted on ihe loom by 

rotation, which has the advantage that the length of the loom need 

only be half the h'ngth of the fabric. 'The bride s motlier cuts through 

the warp threads. After this ceiernony has been completed the fabric 

( an be used as an article of clothing: it is no longer preserved for any 

other purpose. 

These cloths are also used to cover the dead, and are carried on long 
poles at cremation ceremonies. Jn several places on Bali they are also 
wrapped around the top of tiie ( reniation tower in cases when the de¬ 
ceased was a member of a caste (cf. Chapter XU ). 

In Tenganan much has been preserved which dates back to the pre- 
Hindu era, whilst on Bali Hinduism survives up to the present day 
-- examples of the dogged persistence of ancient traditions. 


Wherever tie-dyeing of the warp is employed, cotton is th(‘ chief ( ottonas 
material used, and no Hindu influence can dc*finitely be trac ed in 
the designs. Apparently tradition is particularly strong and \'igorous 
in these places. Amongst these relatively isolated tribes tie-dyeing of 
the warp has therefore generally remained the only method of weaving 
textiles bearing designs. If in an exceptional instance a diflerent 
technique is employed, the patterns diverge considerably from the 
usual ones. This, for example, is the case with the textiles of the Iban 
Dayaks woven by the pilih method, the patterns of which occupy a 
particular place of their own in Dayak art. The same applies to the 
so-called raf^idup textiles of the Toba Bataks, who use the floating 
weft. Whereas on the Batak fabrics, made by tie-dyeing of the w^arp, 
there is only an arrow-head motif, the ragidup fabrics are ornamented 
with the most elaborate geometrical motifs. 

The fabrics w^oven by the process of tie-dyeing of the w^arp from the 
Lesser Simdas to the east of Sumbawa and the South Molucca Islands 
are particularly attractive. Each island has retained its individual 
artistic style, motifs, and dyeing methods. Besides the Sumba textiles 
already referred to, those of Timor, Sawu, Roti and Lomblen must be 
mentioned. 
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Wiierever silk is used as the basic substance, cither tic-dyeing ol* the suh as 

warp, the floating weft technique, or a combination of both methods 

is applied. But tliis is only the case in those areas whei c tlie posi-Dong- 

Son period left its mark, such as southern Sumatra, the Padang plateau, 

and Atjeh (Aehin). Considering that in general the population \v’as 

economically better off in these parts, it can be readily undeTStood 

why it was that gold and silver threads were workt‘d into the fabrics. i'*' •» i* 

Already in the earliest times objects were decorated with dry fruit lu* \i> work 
and fruit-stones, which lent iheiiiselves to this jjurpose by reason 
of their colour and lustre; in addition (lai polislied pieces of various 
kinds of shell, called yiassa discs, were also popular. But as well as 
ornaments made from natural sul)stan( es, there was a vogue for Ixrads 
made from other materials. Glass beads were held in pari i( ularly liigii 
esteem; they wt^rc originally imported from Venice in tlie i5ih cen¬ 
tury, and later mainly from (iermany. 

With their pronounced sense of colour, the Dayaks more* than any 
other tribe appreciate glass beads, and have used them in various 
ways. The Baiaks also understand tiie art of working coloured beads 
into fabrics. Several methods of doing this are known. Kasily recogni¬ 
zable are those on strings: the beads are strung, and then the strings 
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J-'k;. 17 — Tamil in (hvcllirtjx-house. Thr. houses of the southern 
Torndjn are ftarlirularly j'ltie. Thr supjforthitr post under the 
prajrrtinfr roof, frequenflx orrianientrd leith the head of a renter 
hiilfalo, and also the front and side zi'alls of the house, bear 
painted wooden carvings, usually with j^eometric motifs 


of beads arc fasteiu d on to a barking. I hcsc beads have ocxasionally 
replaced nassa discs, and thus the magic: significance which attaclicd 
to llie laitcT has been transferred to tlie oeads. I'his is someiiines the 
c ase wirli those on strings. Originally tlie shells from which iiassa discs 
were taken served tlie purpose of currency. Strings of shells were there¬ 
fore used in trade, but in addition they were in their entirety deemed 
to be charged with magic of considerable efiect. This accounts for the 
particular value attached to these strings of beads in the Batak dis¬ 
tricts, for instance, where tfiey are reserved exclusively for persons 
of princely rank, and otherwise are only worn by the masked bearers 

Pi atf r. IS wlio play a special role in the funeral rites of a deceased prince. 

POTTERY The art of pottery has not flourished to any great extent in Indonesia. 

Altliough clay of high quality is available, the art of firing objects was 
not properly understood, and consequently the art of glazing could 
also not really develop. They resorted either to pouring sea water on 
to the objects to prevent them from becoming too porous, and a de¬ 
posit of salt crystals tlien formed in the material during firing, or else 
the pottery was sprinkled with pulverized resin, which then melted. 

It was not regarded as particularly necessary to manufacture c(*ramics, 
as vessels could be made more simply in a difTereiit way, e.g. from 
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Fic. 18 — Menattf*kahau du'i'llifiii'hfntSf!. Thr faradcs mid ira/fs 



bamboo, coco-nui shells, etc. Moreover, pottery, and even porcelain, 
were imported by Cllinncse merchants in great (jiiaiuities at a \'(Ty 
early date, in any case alter the eighth century A.D. I'liese extremely 
beautiful objects were undoubtedly held in very higli esteem. In this 
connection the marUwanen should be singled out Ibr special mention. 

'riicse were vessels, often of stupendous size, which were higlily re* 
garded by the Dayaks. 

But here and there in southern Clelcbcs,lor instance, the natives them¬ 
selves produced pottery striking in its ornamentation: before firinglines 
were drawn in the clay whilst it ^vas still damp to prodiu e decoration. 

Excellent work is produced on the Kai Islands in the east of the Archi¬ 
pelago. Here the damp vessels are painted wiili a yellow colouring 
matter which turns to a reddish tone wlien fired. I’hese objects are 
characterized not merely by their fine ornamentation, liut often also pi.xri v. i<» 
by their exceedingly attractive shape. 

In some areas, for example in southern Celebes, human and animal 
figures are formed from clay. Despite their simplicity tlicse figures are 
rendered extremely pleasing by their general appearance, often very 
impressive, and the serenity and harmony wlii( h crnariaies from them. I’cah i*. r, } 
Decoration on objects made of bamboo is necessarily limited by the liXMuoo work 
nature of the material. However ordinary these objects may be — 
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Ilutes, pipes, rec eptacles for shuttles and other things •— the decorative 
motifs, the elaborate workmanship and the ornamentation manifest 
such variety that we may say that this is a dcc:orative art with a char¬ 
acter all its own. Precisely because the indigenous element is so 
pronounced, we have referred to it in the previous chapter. 

1 he patterns, which are frecjueiitly complex, are applied to the hard 
surface by scorching, engraving, hatching, dotting, and/or scratching, 
and linished with the aid of c olouring matter, black wax, tinfoil or 
silver leaf. The general practice is to stop up the bamboo container 
with a circular piece of wood, through which a small ribbon is drawn; 
the Menangkabau place a cap of bamboo on top, the upper side of 
which is decorated with sumptuous silver filigree. Stoppers are also 

Plati; p. 58 found, being occasionally embellished with small reliefs. The Dayaks 
carve small human and animal figures on them. I he liataks make 
containers of a rather special kind: they have a curved foot at the 
bottom, and a large stopper stierking out made of shiny horn or polish¬ 
ed ebony. In this connection it is striking that the IJaraks and Me¬ 
nangkabau always, and the Dayaks generally, carve the tuinpal motif 
on these objects, the receptacles of the Dayaks often being elaborated 
to an extent found nowhere else. 'I'hese decorations arc greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the Dong-Son and Late Chou styles. In the course of 
centuries on this basis a decorative an came into being, the motifs of 
whicli were evolved by various tribes according to their own taste — 
motifs whit h have survived to the present day amongst both smaller 
and larger groups. 

In Indonesia timber is both abundant and varied, and has therefore 
always been popular in applied art, as Avell as for the sculpturing of 
free-standing human and animal figures. 

The most impressive wood laivings are in Java and IJali, especially 
on the latter island. For reasons already stated we shall consider the 
vai ions types of carving on these islands later. 

Decorau've wood-carving is applied in the most attractive way on the 
houses of tlie liataks, I oradja and Menangkabau. 1 hesc houses do not 
accommodate single families, hut large genealogical groups, or clans. 

Decorative I he liatak house, in particular that of the Toba liataks, is a wooden 
ivood-earvin^ building of a particularly bold construction. Heavy planks form the 
walls, and the roof rises high and slopes inu-ards towards the centre. 

1 he fa^:ade, also of wood, is decorated with carving, in which the 
spiral motif is the dominant fcauire. In this case the influence of the 
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Fu;. \[) — Sifioa fiirure: woodrn carxnng affixed to the exirrun of a house 
lo ward of) evil influrnres. I'oha liatak, northern Sumatra 


Dong-Son style is clearly manifest, and colour helps to 
enliven the general appearance of the building. In the 
case of the Toba bataks the so-called sirifra figure is 
characteristic. 1 liis is a stylized head of a mythical being 
which is affixed to the house to ward off evil spirits. I'he 
hoirses of the Toradja likewise are imposing in their 
manner of construction. With the Torad ja in particular 
the ridge of the roof rises high up both in front and at 
the back, culminating in a projection which juts far out 
and thus forms a sort of porch. This projection ol 
the roof frequently supported by a bioad j)ost and 
horizontal beams, both this post and the fa<;ade of the 
house are decorated Avith coloured carvings. I'he ar¬ 
rangement of a great many motifs is .stri<aly geometrical, not unlike 
those on bamboo objec ts, but in addition thc! spiral may also be found. 
Occasionally human and animal figures of a more naturalistic type 
are incorporated, thus accentuating the magic c haracter of the entire 
decoration. 

On the stake referred to or on the facade a stylizcnl head of a kerabau 
is affixed, for the hast Indian buffalo plays an important part in 
the life of the Toradja tribe. 1 he social status of the owner is deter¬ 
mined by the amount of cattle he possesses. The sacrifice of these 
animals plays a spec:ial role in ceremonial customs, and above all in 
funcrral rites. 

A characteristic feature of thc particularly fine Menangkabau houses i h.. w tn 
is the saddle-backed roof, with high gables at either end decorated 
with buffalo heads facing downwards, probably also as symbols of pro¬ 
tection against evil spirits. 

These houses are often enlarged by the addition of annexes, which 
also have curved ridges beginning beneath the overrhanging ridge of 
the main building. I’hc Menangkabau style of architecture is un¬ 
doubtedly the most magnificent in the whole of Indonesia. Incident¬ 
ally, the technical college in Bandung was built in this style. TJie 
fa^:ade, i.e. thc long side, of the house is generally of wood, as arc 
also the walls of the annexes, if any. Thc effect of the carvings on 
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these houses is accentuated by colouring in white, black and red. 
But the motifs displayed on them are conceived in a style which differs 
considerably from that of the Bataks and the "J'oradja. Instead of the 
decorative interplay of lines reminiscent of the Dong-Son style, we 
have blossoms and flowers intertwined with tendrils. Thus we may 
note strong Hindu iiiHucnce, which was able to survive in this very 
area of Sumatra longer than it could elsewhere. Yet the primitive 
motifs have not completely vanished, and thus the tumpal motif re¬ 
appears in these carvings, though only very rarely. 

In other areas, too, we often come across particularly fine and vigorous 
carvings as decoration on the most important parts of the houses, such 

Plate r. 6^ as the main post of the supporting piles. 

Apart from houses, a great number of wooden objects are also carved. 
Sword-hilts, shields, and prows of boats, for example, are often deco¬ 
rated with traditional motifs of an unmistakably magic and symbolic 
character. I his is particularly the case with the Bataks, who incor¬ 
porated all manner of magic signs and fertility symbols into their 
decorations. 

Sculpture in wood Since the Indonesians have a special talent for the decorative arts, 
we shall treat this in some detail. Some attention deserves to be given 
to the mariner in which the artists of the Archipelago have treated the 
free-standing human figure. Ancestor worship in particular gave rise 
to the carving of such sculptures. These statues were worshipped al¬ 
most as though they were the ancestors w’horn they represented; this 
means of artistic expression was thus rooted entirely in magic. The 
form is largely determined according to the manner of identification. 
In this way expression was given to those elements believed to be 
especially powerful or effective. Thus statues were carved with ac¬ 
centuated genitals, excessively large heads, and so forth. This ‘fixation’ 
is sometimes so marked that the statue can hardly be recognized any 
longer as that of a human figure. There are statues in which the de¬ 
monic spirit is expressed at times with startling realism (protective 
sculptures); there are others which give expression to certain abstract 
tendencies and aspirations (ancestor sculptures). 

Plate p. 64 Amongst the Dayaks, for example, one finds the so-called hampatongs 
(figures designed to give protection against evil influences) — roughly- 
hewn piles which no longer bear any resemblance to a human figure, 
and also statues with an intensely dynamic force expressed in an al¬ 
most surrealistic style. 

Plate p. 67 The ancestor sculptures on Nias Island occupy a special position. The 
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Stylized head-dress, the small beard stuck on’ and the right ears with 
distended lobes, are certainly strange in detail, but the general im¬ 
pression is one of a sublime composure wliicli enhances their value. 
In the case of ancestor sculptures carved in simpler fashion by tribes 
in the South Moluccas — almost all of which are shown seated, with 
the arms crossed and resting upon the knees — the expression of serene 
poise is olten moving, and in keej)iiig with the sacral function of these 
sculptures. I'he statues from Leti — a small island in the South 
Moluccas — are unique in shape. 

The plastic art in wood of the Bataks is characterized by a particulai 
predilection for more complex compositions of human and animal 
ligures. Sometimes carved in high relief, at other times free standing, 
protruding from the oriiamemation as a whole, this type of wood- 
carving is always close to plastic art. Amongst objects used for cere¬ 
monial purposes decorated in this manner, the ‘magic stall’ is often 
of a bizarre beauty. The figures and motifs are carved into a heavy 
stick of hardwood, and wrench themselves, so to speak, with the ut¬ 
most t lTort towards the top, which is crowned by a free-standing figure, 
usually a human head. 

The Bataks’ excellence in wood-carving is also evidenced by their 
'medicine-horns’. These often consist of a buffalo horn worked at one 
end only and plugged in front with a wooden stopper; this plug is in 
many cases beautifully worked. The si/7ga figure already referred to 
is employed over and over again, usually in conjunction with human 
figures placed one upon another. 

Also amongst the Dayaks sculptures combining human and animal 
figures in a curious composition are to be found. Work of this kind 
serves mainly to ornament areas of considerable extent, the individual 
component parts being joined by odd snake-like objects, the so-called 
aso motif, whose rhythmic movement gives the whole work its own 
particular cachet. 

Wood-carvdng in Indonesia is an ancient traditional art. But over and 
over again these works manifest to a surprising degree, within their 
limitations, the living artistic sense of their creators. 

Bone has been used for various purposes since the dawn of civilization. 
Without having to exert much effort or change the shape much, many 
parts of the skeleton may be worked into daggers, knives, arrow- and 
lance-heads, whilst the larger hollow cylindrical bones can be made 
into receptacles and ornamental objects. 



In Indonesia, Loo, tJic* workirif^ of bone is one of tlic oldest crafts prac¬ 
tised, but really artistic objects are comparatively rare. On the island of 
I'imor carved rec eptac Ics are known. The carved sections are colom cd 
jet black with black wax. as in the inakino cd bamboo receptacles. J he 
motifs are styli/ed fi»ures of animals, sucli as li/ards. millipedes, etc. 

If we include in the category of bone the massive horn of the stag, the 
carved maiidau hilts of the Dayaks are amongst the* finest objec is made 
of bone. Seen as a whole, they are very strange arrangements of aso 
motifs in high relief and in open-work, blended rhythmically. (If 
the wooden sheaths are carved, we usually find repetitive motifs, set off 
against ornamentation of beads and plaited in geometrical form). 
Of the above-mentioned materials, horn is the one most frequently 
employed. Fo work it is by no means a simple matter, and in Fact 
demands great skill. This is why one finds many objec ts made of liorn 
which are totally devoid of any artistic value. Amongst the Hataks and 
Achinese in Sumatra, for example, we come acnxss powder-horns 
which retain the original shape of the horn and are fre(|ueinly orna¬ 
mented with great artistry. Also worthy of note arc the Karo Hataks' 
bullet-holders,shaped like a curved beak; the elasiicity of die material 
is cleverly put to good use to keep the bullets in place. Some of the 
hiu:st objects into wdiich Jiorn is worked are the Rataks’ medicine- 
horns referred to above. 

Also in Sumatra, in Atjt li, the Ratak districts and in Palembang, horn 
is used for hilts of striking and thrusting weapons, which arc* often 
adorned with the mask of an animal. 

Of the eastern islandsTimor and Sumha may be singled out on account 
of their delightful horn work, some of the artistically decorated spoons 
and combs being real masterpieces. A special point of interest is the 
wearing of horn ear-rings as a sign of married status in southern Celebes. 
Precious ivory is often used in ornaments of various kinds, but above 
all for the hilts of splendid ceremonial weapons, as, for example, in 
Sumatra, southern Celebes, Java and Rali. Among these weapons the 
kris occupies a special place, as wc shall see later in the chapters on 
Java and Bali. 

There is not much in the way of leather-working in Indonesia. Since 
the art of dressing hides ^vas not known, the leatlier always remained 
hard and stiff. Only shields used by the Toradja tribe made of thick 
and coarse buffalo hide are worthy of notice. They are slightly curved 
inwards, oval and broad, and the decorations on them resemble those 
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St:inic <if iiM aiircsio! i>n |>CLk:si;il. ivckxI (Leii, off the northern lip of Timor). K.I.T. (Height 26 in.) 



on bamboo or bone objects. For the ornamentation is cut into the 
buffalo bide, the top layer of which is then paied down, leaving the 
desired figures. The srnootlicr parts of the decoration arc usually col¬ 
oured black, whilst the rough ground is rreated with red. reddish- 
brown and white dye. The large circles with the soealled keraliau 
eye motif are striking. 

Although the various Indonesian tribes have not much to I)oast of 
in the way of leather work, they know how to make very good paich- 
nicnt. Apart from Java and Hali, it is primarily the islands in the east 
of the Archipelago which are distinguished for their ol>jccts of 
paveUment, n\oslly shields of various shayws and si/.es ou which lum^au 
beings and fish can sometimes be identified; on some islands, such as 
Flores, these are also painted. 

l>ut however attractive some of these objects may be. it is only the 

people of Java and liali who have made full use of the opportunities 

presented by this splendid material and have created, in their rt.\i: s rr. « 

puppets, works of art of lasting beauty. 

Iron work has in general been limited to cutting and tlirusting weap- * v*' wokk 
ons. liron/e is not hard enough, so the smiths were obliged to n ly u[)on 
iron for this purpose. Otherwise iron was used only vt‘ry rarely, when 
hardness was particularly called for. In southern Sumatra, for in¬ 
stance, we find wrought-iron receptacles for blacking, distinguished 
both by their shape and their excellent workmanship. These recep¬ 
tacles were formerly used when filing teeth, a ceremony at which the 
filed-off teeth were subsetjucnily coloured black. These receptacles are i*i.a n r. 7s 

shaped in the form of animals, such as cocks, stags, kcrabaus, and snakes. 

Iron was also used for the manufacture of the so-called pn/r/z/g scissors, 
for in this case very solid maiei ial was an essential preie(|uisite. I he 
pmang nut, which is one of the ingredients of sirih (juid, for which 
these scissors were used, has an extremely hard shell. 'Fhcre are some 
very fine specimens in Atjch, where filigree is soldered on, as well as 
in southern Celebes, where these scissors are partly gold- and silver- 
plated. In Java and Bali, too, there arc exquisitely wrought specimens 
to be found (cf. Chapter XII). 

The armourer’s craft flourished in many parts of Indonesia, and many 
sorts of weapons were known: swords, daggers, and lances arc ubiqui¬ 
tous. The blacksmiths employed various techniques for decorating 
hard metal with the designs required by the ceremonial and social 
role of the weapon concerned. By cutting and punching perforations 
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in the red-hot iron, figures were affixed which frequently had a magic 
and ceremonial significance. Engraving and incrustation of gold and 
silver were also known. A special kind of blade decoration is parnor 
work (cf. section on kris in Chapter X). 

77 ie smiths excelled in the manufacture and decoration of the kris. 
In addition to these we may also mention the mandaus of the Dayaks, 
the finely balanced swords decorated with parnor work from Palem- 
bang, and a kind of dagger known as rdiitjong from Atjeh. 

Bronze casting was introduced to Indonesia along with the Dong-Son 
culture, and reached a peak of artistic excellence in Java in the Hindu- 
Javanese era. But just as in other parts of Indonesia, so also in Java 
bronze ceded place almost entirely to brass, a metal so much easier to 
work. An additional factor was that an alloy, consisting of two parts of 
copper to one of zinc, was cheaper, and tliat the yellow colour was also 
panic ularly highly esteemed. Javanese braziers were the most skilled, 
but artistically valuable brass objects of high cjuality were, and still 
are. frequently manufactured in the Batak districts, the Padang 
plateau in Sumatra, along the Malayan coastal districts of south- 
t aslern Borneo, and in the area around Lake Matana in r4elebes. 
lOr casting the very ancient d-circ-perdtic process is still employed. 
im.ati I*. 78 "I Jic brass objects made are mostly articles of everyday use such as 
^'essels, oil lamps, sirih receptacles (for the ingredients of sirih quid), 
kettles, etc. 

The shapes arc frequently magnificent. The decorations, where they 
are in relief, arc cast at the same time as the article. But further deco¬ 
rations are probably also made, by means of engraving, chasing and 
embossing, after the cast has first been polished with pumice stone 
It is striking how frecjuently motifs are to be found which became 
known in Indoru^sia through bronzes dating from the Dong-Son era. 
Spiral lines and geometrical decorative figures are to be found, as 
well as ancient symbolic signs, such as the tumpal and handji (swasti¬ 
ka). But various plant motifs arc also popular; they are mostly clirectly 
derived from those common in Hindu civilization. 

In the Batak districts one comes across objects cast from brass, parti¬ 
cularly striking in their ornamentation. These objects are of simple 
shape, but are most ingeniously embellished with reliefs and/or en¬ 
graved decorations. The relief is incorporated whilst still in resin form 
(for in this case a mixture of resin and oil is used instead of wax) and is 
composed of elements simple in themselves, such as spiral figures, 
globules and imitation filigree. Other figures represent animals, and 
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Sword of Oayak head-hunter, tiiandau (Apo Kayan area f»f ernirul Burned). K.l.'!'. (I.eiiglh of hhide 22 in.) 
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may be interpreted symbolically: lions, singas (typical of Batak 
art), lizards, cats and kerabaus, Bracelets and anklets are also made 
in this way. 

On the Padang plateau a completely different style of decoration is to 
be found. Hinduism exerted a strong influence not only on tlie wood¬ 
en carvings on the Menangkabau houses, but also on the decoration of 
objects cast from brass. On these, too, we find the familiar motifs of 
leaves and flowers intertwined with tendrils. 

In Bali and Java Hinduism has exerted a persistent influence, but 
nevertheless on brass objects the tumpal and bandji motifs tenacious¬ 
ly hold their own. 

Gold- and silversmiths in Indonesia look upon precious metals dif¬ 
ferently from those in the West. In the West sucJi craftsmen work 
precious metals in as fine a form as possible, and only select those 
alloys which are indiwspensable in order to lend the necessary solidity; 
moreover, the material value of the object is taken intcj account as 
well as its beauty. But in Indonesia the goldsmith or silversmith has 
a different approach. When he mixes gold with other metals, he does 
so only in order to obtain various nuances of colour. The way in wdiich 
he works shows that he is chiefly concerned with aesthetic rather than 
material values. In this connection it may also be noted that in Atjeh 
gold is also treated with acid: by a fairly difficult process the gold is 
given a reddish tone. I'his craft presumably originates from C^lhina. 
The other striking point is that so few objects are made from solid 
gold. One reason for this may have been the high cost, but even when 
the object was designed for religious purposes or to denote wealth or 
status, and where one %vould expect to find solid gold used, in fact one 
generally finds only plate, i.c. an object of wood, brass or silver was 
coaled w-ith a thin layer of gold-leaf. I'his is one of the reasons why 
articles in gold are hardly ever engraved, as the thin gold-leaf cannot 
be incised deeply. 

Precious metals are worked exclusively in those areas where the in¬ 
fluence of Hinduism was strongest, that is to say in java and Bali, 
southern Celebes, the Malayan coastal districts of Borneo, and in 
large areas of Sumatra. In these districts the inhabitants engaged in 
sea-borne trade, and they prospered sufficiently to be able to afford 
precious metals. Apart from this factor, centres of political power 
developed in these areas with the passage of time, and there was thus 
a natural tendency to display wealth and power in an ostentatious 
manner by making articles of splendid appearance. 
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Objects in gold and silver were mainly decorated with motifs of leaves, 
blossoms and tendrils, with figures sometimes being added which 
were closely connected with Hinduism, such as the garuda figure, the 
kdla head, and others. The significance of these motifs will be dealt 
with in Chapter VI. 

The best gold and silver work is to be found on weapons kept for 
great occasions by the Indonesian princes and magnates. Precious and 
semi-precious stones were often used to give the objects an even more 
costly and luxurious appearance. Hut these stones are rarely properly 
polished. People were generally content to work those surfaces which 
brought out the colour effect of the stones. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that beautifully coloured, if not precious, stemes, and 
even the bright greenish wing-cases of certain beetles, were decorated 
with gold. 

In the section on wroughi-iron objects passing reference was made to 
incrustation of blades witli gold and silver. The application of pre¬ 
cious metals to ii'on evidences a profound reverence for the magic 
content of this base metal. It also shows excellent taste t)Ji the pan of 
the armourers, for abundant use of gold looks paiiicularly fine on 
glistening black iron. 

In the case of work in gold and silver tradition does not reach hack so far 
as with bron/c casting, and with the brass casting which developed from 
it. Thus decorations on objects made of prec ions metals dating back to 
the pre-Hindu era are a rarity. 7 his is the case, however, only when 
the precious metal is used for decorative purposes and incrustation. 
A special way of making gold and silver is to be found in Atjeli and 
on the Padang plateau (Menangkal)au). For it is here that all manner 
of objects are made in gold and silver filigree. The metal is wrought 
to form long filaments and is drawn through apertures of decreasing 
width, fixed to an iron draught-plate. Gold filigree is to he found 
especially frequently in Atjch: magnificent ornaments arc worn fm 
the chest, for example. Silver filigree is likewise produced in Atjch, 
but even more generally on the Padang plateau, where all kinds of 
objects are made, such as imitation fruit, small f)()xes, carriages, 
houses, kerabaii, etc. Also (he caps of the ornamented bamboo rec ep 
tacles are decorated with silver filigree. 

Finally a particular type of jewellery should be mentioned which is 
found in Atjeh and the Batak districts. Apparently modelled upon a 
much more antieiit procc.ss, already referred to in connection with 
Batak brass casting, certain objects are decorated by soldering on 
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globules oC silver and/or filigree bands. In places other than Sumatra, 
gold and silver is worked into all manner of filigree jewellery in the 
village of Kendari in south-eastern Celebes. 

"I’lie two islands on which gold and silversmiths have produced ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful objects, Java and Bali, will be dealt with later. 

I R. von Hcinc-ticldrrn, Indonesian Art, New York. 1948. 

- J. H, Jiigcr C^eiiings, Sprchtnidr u'cefsels, Anislcixlam. 1952. 



VI. INDIAN CULTURE 
IN ITS COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


Indian civilization is hardly, if at all, differentiated, i.c. its various 
aspects, such as religion, science, art, and social systems do not exist 
independently of one another, but form a single entity which cannot 
be divided into its component parts. 

The essence of art in a civilization of this kind can therefore only be 
comprehended when examined in conjunction with other aspects, 
and in particular with the religion and general outlook of the people 
concerned. For it is religion which in the main determines the ‘why 
and wherefore’ of artistic creation and activity, and its significance 
and content can only be understood from this angle. 

But it is not only that religion and art are closely interwoven with one 
another; the religious outlook determines the social structure, which 
finds in it its origin, purpose and sacral confirmation. Consequently 
art has a strong social flavour. 

Before we examine more closely the c\'olution of Indonesian art, and 
how it was influenced from India, we have first to take a look at the 
most important characteristics of Indian culture. 

At the beginning of the Christian era. when the first rays of Indian 
culture started to fall upon Indonesia, India already had a cultural 
evolution of many centuries behind her. It received a strong impetus 
when the Aryans came from Iran about 1500 IkC., occupied the fertile 
Punjab, and in the course of their prolonged migrations traversed 
and populated the whole of northern India. I'he oldest written texts 
which manifest this cultural influence are the vedas {vrdi know¬ 
ledge). At first these texts, which were held to be ‘revealed’, were 
lianded down orally. Written versions evolved as poetry in the form 
in which we know it chiefly before the Gth century B.(’. I here are 
four such works. The Rig-Veda, the oldest book and a magnificent 
work of literature, contains hymns to deities such as pugnacious Indra, 
the Sun Ciod, Agni the God of Fire, and many others. These hymns 
were recited by the priests at sacrificial ceremonies. Later three lurtlier 
xjcdas arose. The first deals with correct recitation of sacred hymns, tlie 
second contains sacrificial texts, and the third constitutes the canon 
for the priests. In connection with the vedas there appeared the hrdh- 
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mamus^ written in prose, which are commentaries on the customary 
sacrificial ceremonial, a welcome means for the priests to strengthen 
their position. For (he very esoteric and complex sacrificial ceremony 
was treated in it with special empliasis; even the deities were made 
dependent upon correct performance of sacrifices, llie period of 
Brahmanism which followed thatofVedicreligionenabledthepriests 
to exercise a decisive social and political intlucnce; even the princes 
could not vie witli them. Only the priests could guarantee happiness, 
wealth and power through the performance of sacrifices. They were 
even thought capable of controlling the forces of nature. Sacrifice was 
thus strictly magic in character. 
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In addition to this the power ol the priests was based on the structure 
of social classes, the caste system, wlncli has remained cliaracteristic of 
India’s social life. It clearly displays features of a system imposed by 
a victor upon the vanquished. J'hus in theory the population was 
strictly divided into four groups, each with its own customs, laws, 
rights and obligations. Only the dryas belonged to the first three 
castes. 

rhe highest caste is that of tlie Brahmans, from wliic li the priests were 
recruited, followed by the Kshatriyas, to which princes and noblemen 
belonged: inferior to these wa.s the third group, the \'aishyas, which 
embraced agriculturalists and traders. "I be foiinh gioiip was c(»n- 
siituted by the indigenous population, the Sndras. (k>mpletely out¬ 
side this system were the parias, or liiuolu hables ■— outcasts deprived 
of all rights. 

The religious character of these caste distinctions is evident from the 
religious ceremonies with which the Indian's casie status was ton- 
firmed. But these ceremonies took place only in the case of the first 
tliree castes (colours); afterwards, as a visible sign of his social rank, 
each person wore a sacred thread. 

From the 7th century B.C. up to the beginning of the C'hristian era 
very significant works, the Upanishads, appeared, written in Sanskrit. 
They are among the most important literary w't)rks of mankind. J'lury 
contain c:ommcntaries on mystical concepts, and reflect the tn?mcn- 
dous revolution in orthodox religion which occurred in the yrli and 
6th centuries B.C. 

The \^edic deities, in most case's pcTsonifit aliens of natural pheno¬ 
mena, had to give way to Brahman, the One, Unchanged, Absolute 
and Attributelcss Being. If this Absolute Being is legardtd as the 
metaphysical background of all that exists, and of all individual living 
beings, then it is termed Atman. From ingenious theological specu¬ 
lations about the relationsliip between the self — dtman — and the 
divine universe — brahman — w^Iiereby the cjuestion arises to what 
extent the soul of the individual has an existence distinct from 
Brahman, there developed the dcicirinc of the trarisiiiigration of sou's, 
samsdra. This forms the nucleus of the Hindu and Buddhist outlook 
on life and the wwld in general. 

The excessive power of the priests, based upon a barren ritualism, 
eventually called forth strong forces of reai tion. A religious crisis 
ensued, and many sects sprang up with their own conceptions of 
doctrine, which inter alia contested the meaning of the sacrificial 
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ritual and rejected the authority of the priests. Two of tliese develop¬ 
ed into independent religions: Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism 
has become one of the great world religions, and has exerted a strong 
influence upon Indonesia. 

Jainism had no significance so far as Indonesia is concerned, and can 
therefore be disregarded. 

Under the influence of these movements Brahmanism changed, and a 
third phase in the evolution of Indian culture, Hinduism, followed. 
Since the old indigenous gods were allotted by the priests a recognized 
place in the religious system, a veritable pantheon came into existence 
with entirely new rites and ceremonies. The sacrifice, and above all 
knowledge of the sacrificial ceremonial, lost its predominant place in 
the cult as an indispensable prerequisite lor the attainment of sal¬ 
vation. The deities were no longer just tools of the priests, but mani¬ 
festations or creations of a supreme God. 

The Hindu theologians failed in their attempt to make Isvara (The 
l.ord), the sublime and mighty counterpart of the Brahman of the 
Upanishads manifest in the three gods Brahma, Creator of the World, 
V'ishnu, Ciuardian of the World, and Shiva, Destroyer of the World, 
and to have him worshipped as the supreme Ciod. Instead of this 'I'ri- 
nity, trimurti, the product of theological speculation, the faithful 
generally worshipped \'islmu or Shiva. Accordingly there were two 
main movements in Hinduism: Shivaism, with its ascetic bias, and 
V'ishnuism, which attached greater value to the service and love of 
God, in the thought that one is thereby achieving identity of existence 
wdth him. 

With Shiva there also appears a goddess, shdkti, who personifies divine 
power and in a mystical way is regarded as Shiva’s wife. SJie is worship¬ 
ped fervently in various manifestations, such as Durga, Kali, Parvati, 
and others. In the Shiva cult other gods also appear which are believed 
to be manifestations of Shiva himself, or sons from a union between 
him ajid Durga. Among these Ganesha, a god in the manifestation of 
an elephant, is important as the protector of learning. In Shivaism the 
union of the transcendental with the immanent world is brought 
about through a sexual union of Shiva and Durga interpreted in a 
mystical fashion. Hence the Shiva cult has such a strong sexual note, 
and its emblem is the phallus, linga. But those who believe in Vishnu, 
on the other hand, see their god as personified in many creatures, such 
as fish or tortoises, and in figures such as Krishna, Rama, and others. 
Thus it is possible to interpret historical figures, too, as temporal in- 
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carnations of Vishnu, such as we shall come across repeatedly in Java. 

In plastic art, in Java especially, representations of Shiva and \’ishnu 
and their accompanying shdkiis are met with very frecjucntly, as wt:ll 
as their mounts: for Shiva a bull, iiandi\ for Vishnu a celestial eagle, 
garuda; and for Brahma a goose, harnsa. 

llie incarnations of Vishnu, as well as of many other gods and demons, 
play their part in plastic: art. 

Siddharta Gautama, who later took the name of I he Liilightened 
One, Buddha, was born the son of a minor prince {raja). As a young 
man he fled his palace, driven by a yearning to find the true path ol; 
mysticism, in order to escape from the c:onstraints imposed by ilic 
transfiguration of souls, satrisdra; only then could man be freed from 
the sorrow inseparable from the life of every individual. Like so many 
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Others, he rejected the ritualism of the priests and after much searching 
and meditation arrived at the discovery of ‘tlie trutir. Seated under 
a pipal tree {ficus religione), later called the Bodhi tree, he gained 
illuniinaiion {bodhi). 

In the course of long wanderings through north-west India, he preach¬ 
ed ills doctrine, and by the time of his death in about 480 B.C. had 
already a large number of adherents. 

Buddha rejected the V'edic revelations and extreme ritualism; he 
Followed the doctrines of the Upanishads; he speaks of the relation¬ 
ship between dtman and brahmdti, the transmigration of souls, samsd- 
ra, and of salvation (from the cycle of birth and re birth). "I'he belief 
ill samsdra is the kernel of Hinduism and Buddhism: each new ‘self’ 
is conditioned by the karma, the deeds and thoughts of the ‘self’ in the 
prec eding incarnation. I his belief necessarily led to mystical medita¬ 
tions in order to obtain liberation from the demonic cycle of birth and 
re-birth. 

Buddha taught that man himself is able to tread the path towards 
salvation. For this the indispensable prereejuisites are knowledge, 
morality and meditation. In his famous sermon at lienares, ‘turning 
the wheel of doctrine’, he enunciated the fundamentals of his philos¬ 
ophy. Life itself is sorrow, and sorrow is the consequence of desire, 
which in turn results from ignorance. To achieve salvation, one must 
attain knowledge, one must attain illumination. With this knowledge 
desire is eliminated, and the cycle of causation which leads from one 
life to the next interrupted. For Buddha salvation does not mean 
assumption in brahman, but attainment of nirvana (the word literally 
means ‘blowing out’, extinction). 

Buddha taught that salvation can be attained by each individual; this 
doctrine was of importance socially, and greatly assisted the spread 
of Buddhism. 

As Buddhism developed further, Buddha soon began to be regarded 
as a supernatural being, and two principal tendencies came into exist¬ 
ence: Ilinayana and .Mahayana. Indonesia was not affected by the 
former, but the latter proved to be of the utmost importance there. 
The so-called ‘Lesser Vehicle’, hinaydna, concentrates upon personal 
salvation, its ideal being other-worldly monasticism. The ‘Greater 
V’ehicle’, ynnhaydria. emphasizes the fact that one obtains salvation in 
order to confer it upon other beings. Those who have attained sal¬ 
vation, bodhi, and stand on the threshold of Nirvana, but who re¬ 
nounce it in favour of other creatures are called Bodhisattvas. In this 
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sense every being can become a BodhisatLva liere on earth. Mahayaiia 
sought to be a complement to Hinayaiia; it also pcriiiitied the in¬ 
corporation of elements which had not belonged to it originally. 

The historic Buddha was, moreover, thought of as merely ouc in a 
long series of Buddhas from former aeons — (the proc ess of ca eation 
was imagined as being divided into aeons). But these terrestrial Bud¬ 
dhas were regarded merely as reflections t)f celestial ihiddiias, who 
were seated upon lotus flowers, absorbed in meditation, inactive and 
in the higliest state of tranquillity. These divine motionless Buddhas 
were called Dhyani Buddhas. 

It was assumed that many thousand years had to pass between the ap¬ 
pearance of each individual terrestrial liuddha. So as not to leave man 
during this long period completely deprived of assistance and succour 
in his endeavour to preserve the pure doctrine, celestial liodhisattvas 
were imagined, emanating from rays of light sent lo earth by the 
Dhyani Buddhas. I'his cult oi Bodhisattvas evolved into a new kind 
of polytlieisni, which inspired Buddhist art deeply wherever Ma- 
hayana prevailed. 

Once Mahayanisrn had evolved into a polytheistic religion, it was 
only too easy for it to come under the influence of other religions. 
Popular deities thrust themselves between the celestial lUxlhisattvas, 
and the original doctrine of salvation receded ever further into the 
background, whilst it was now tliat Buddhism really began to become 
widely disseminated. 

The ancient magic conceptions, too, merged with Mahayanisrn. riie 
terrestrial Bodhisattvas became magicians wlio could impose their 
will even upon gods, spirits, and demons with the aid of supernatural 
powers; they were also tlicjught capable of attaining salvation at any 
given moment. Tliis ‘tantrism* also plays a part in Java, — undei stand- 
ably so, considering that magic was one of the most important prim¬ 
itive Indonesian customs. 

Buddhist literature took shape in the last centuries before the Clirist- 
ian era, and is exceptionally rich. Ecpial tc^ the Upanishads in value 
is the triad of the three baskets, tripitdka: ‘basket of the discipline of 
the order’, ‘basket of the discourse, sermon’, and ‘basket of the higher 
subtleties or of the doctrine’. The tripitdka also contains the first large 
collection of fairy tales, the Jatakas. This work originates from C4ey- 
lon, and is not wnitten in Sanskrit, but in the Pali spoken in south¬ 
ern India. 

Besides the great works of purely religious content there evolved epics 
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in Sanskrit; the Mahabharata and the Raniayana. Xhe loriner c liiefly 
deals with the struggle between two families of the Bltarata elan, the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas. Xhe work consists of 100,000 couplets; 
but fragments of sacred Hindu texts and meditations on rt'Jigion and 
philosophy arc also included. 

Xhe author and date of this work arc unknown. But it is almost 
certain that it was already regarded as a venerable collection of tradi¬ 
tional verse in the 4th century A.l>. 

Ramayana is generally kno^vn and Jiighly esteemed in Indonesia. In 
24,000 couplets it tells the story of the hero, Rama. It is attributed to 
the poet \'almiki, who probably wrote it in the 4th or 3rd centu¬ 
ries B.CI. 

When dealing with the literature of the Hindu-Javanese period, we 
shall examine these lAvo epic: poems more closely. 



VII. THE SPREAD OF INDIAN CULTURE 


In the first centuries of the (Christian era sea-borne trade began to 
develop between the countries of soutliern and eastern Asia. In many 
places Indian commeicial settlements spraiig up: at first along the 
coast of Further India (e.g. Funan and Champa), and later also in the 
Malayan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. I hese settlements 
presumably generated little in the way of cultural stimulus, and few 
significant Indian cultural values will have been transmitted by the 
first traders and settlers. But later there developed a numl>erof( entres 
of political power in these areas, and Indian culture flourished there. 
It can no longer be ascertained with certainly whether these cenrn s 
were founded and settled by Indian (olonists, or whether these mar¬ 
ried into indigenous families wlio already held a certain amount of 
power (for the immigrants did not bring any w^omenfolk with them). 
Nor is it clear how the change to the new culture took p!a( e. It is pos¬ 
sible that princes emigrated from India to more easterly regions when 
the Gupta Empire, which held sway over a large part of India, ex¬ 
panded greatly between the ^pd and fith centui i(‘s A.D. Brahman and 
Buddhist priests may have come with these princes and would natur¬ 
ally have been the most loyal advocates and apostles of the superior 
Indian culture. But it is also conceivable that native potentates who 
had already attained a certain amount of power came into contact 
with Indian culture, and thought it advisable to let themselves be 
consecrated by Brahman priests. Thus the ground would have been 
prepared for a new centre of culture. 

However this may be, the fact remains that the development of Indian 
culture (and here we are concerned only with Indonesia) w^as bound 
up with the changing fortunes of the most powerful indigenous 
princely dynasties. 

Although the first large Indonesian kingdom (the kingdom of Shri- 
vidjaya) came into being in Sumatra towards the end of the 7th cen¬ 
tury, and a centre of Buddhist learning appeared in Palembang, it is 
chiefly Java whic h deserves our attention. It wms here that the most 
powerful dynasties arose, and here that the art flemrished which came 
to be known as ‘Hindu-Javanese\ 

It is certain that several such centres of power came into being in Java 
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Bas-iolicf, I'jaiuli Surawana (easicrn Java). Innueiiaxl by wayanf; style 


as a result of the natural conditions prevailing on the island. Where it 
is stated below that a certain dynasty could bring ‘the wliole of Java' 
under its sway, this does not mean to say that it actually exercised 
effective dominion over tfie wliole area. Large areas of western Java, 
for instance, lay so remote, sheltered by volcanoes and dense primeval 
jungle, that their people can have known and cared little about their 
nominal prince and ruler. But the dynasty did definitely exercise 
authority over all those areas w'^hich were important for maritime 
commerce. The same applies to the extension of control over areas 
outside Java, for sea-borne trade provided the economic basis for the 
power and glory of the ruling prince. 

T/if^ kraum These centres of power are usually referred to by a single term, em¬ 
bracing the prince’s palace and his whole court: kraton. And it may 
be said that political struggles in Java derived from rivalry for hegem¬ 
ony between the most important kratons. 
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Whenever a dynasty attains wealth and sovereign poAvt r. and peace 
temporarily prevails, the ronditions exist in Avhich great anistir 
achievements are possible. For this reason any account of Javanese 
art must be preceded by a brief survey of the Jiisiory of the jaxaiiese 
kratons. 

It should be borne in mind that a c:omparatively small number of 
families are involved of mixed Indian and Javamse stock, lor, as al 
ready mentioned, the immigrants came without their womenlolk. 
The children of these mixed marriages will imdoulucdly have adopt 
ed the religion of their father, and have bc'cii brought up in the spii it 
of the culture which prevailed in their kraton. \>u[ it is ec|uallv true 
that the old Indonesian outlook will have inllueiiccd tiieir manner 
of thought and action. 

The peasant population had no share in this new culture. They had a 
firm spiritual basis of their own, upon which rested their sound 
agrarian culture. In this cronnection Profc'ssor Th. P. (ialestin re¬ 
marks: “The village had its own forms of community, as well as its 
rituals and customs based on agric ulture, who.se origins go bac k r(» the 
neolithic era, and are thus extrcaiiely vigorous.” l lint it may be 
assiimcxi that a certain assimilation took place, in the course of which 
specific cultural valuers from the society of tlu‘ court (kraton) were 
adopted, perhaps in a modified form, without this leading to a radical 
change in the peasants' own spiritual and cultural pattern. 

The obligations of the agrarian territorial community, (h\sn, to the 
kraton will probably have lieeu limited to the provision of dues and 
labour service, for war and also for other duties. 

In Java the oldest Hindu-Javanese works of art made from permanem. 
materials were erected during the rule of the Shivaist dynasty in 
central Java, which in some way or other maintained contact with the 
kraton in eastern Java. The last prince of this kingdom, Sandjaya, 
w'ho lives on in Javanese tradition, is said to have withdrawn to the 
kraton in eastern Java when the Shailendra dynasty, wlio adhered to 
Mahayana Buddhism and ruled between 778 and 864 A.D., estab¬ 
lished a new centre of power. 

The Shailendras were particularly effective in asserting and expand¬ 
ing their political power. Their sphere of influence extended even 
beyond Further India, and in the 9th century’ they were able to estab¬ 
lish a protectorate over the prosperous kingdom of Shrividjaya on 
Sumatra, with whose princes they were related. 

In approximately 860 A.D. the Shailendras in Java had to give way 





to a dynasty IVom casiern Java, which founded the kingdom of Maia- 
ram in central Java and posed as the heirs to the dynasty of Sandjaya. 
TJie Sliailendras withdrew to Sumatra, where they took over tlie 
government of the Slirividjaya kingdom, which in the loth century 
becuinc very powerful under iheir rule. Presumably under pressure 
from the Sliailendras of Sumatra, the princes of Mataram withdrew 
again to eastern Java. After 927 the kratons of central Jax a disappear 
from Hindu-Javanese history; dynasties from eastern Java now take 
over. In view of the great artistic value of the architectural monuments 
and sculptures which remain, and which can hardly have been created 
within a century and a half, the cultural life of the kratons in central 
Java must have reached an impressively high level. 

It is therefore regrettable that all the literary works of this era have 
apparently been lost. Literary history proper docs not begin until 
the reign of Mpu Sindok, the first prince of the house of Mataram to 
Mataram d\tia.^fy settle in eastern Java. Incidentally, there has been no satisfactory 
explanation for the complete disappearance of central Java from 
Ilindu-Javanese history. Possibly the silting up of the harbour of 
Semarang, and perhaps also a violent volcanic eruption (from Me- 
rapi?) were contributory causes. 

At the end of the loth century Mataram attacked Slirividjaya, proba¬ 
bly to free itself from pressure by the Sliailendras of Sumatra. A 
counter-attack by this kingdom ensued. "Lhe king of Mataram was 
killed, and as he had no direct successor, the dynasty was threatened 
wdth extinction. 

But a daughter of the penultimate prince of Mataram was still alive. 
This princess, Mahendradatta, was married to Udayana, a prince of 
Bali. Lhe Brahman priests, as representatives of the kratons of Mata¬ 
ram, approached her son and offered him the crow n. He accepted and 
ruled from 1010 to 1049 as Airlangga, one of the greatest kings of Java. 

Kintr Airiav^r^a During his reign the rivalry with the Sliailendras came to an end, 
and the whole of Java came under his sway. During his lifetime he 
partitioned his kingdom between his two sons. The smaller part 
attained supremacy, and appears in history as the kingdom of Kediri. 
But the kraton of Djanggala, originally the larger of the two king¬ 
doms, finally brought about the overthrow of this dynasty. At the 
beginning of the 13th century the regent of Djanggala is killed by a 
certain Ken Angrok, who takes over the government of this area. He 
sets himself up as an incarnation of the god Bhatara (iuru, and is also 
recognized as such by the priests. He expels the prince of Kediri and 
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under the name of Radjasa founds the new dynasty of Singhasari 
(1222—1293). 

Under Kertanagara (1268-1292) the power of the dynasty attains its 
climax. Sumatra and Hali are ronejuered, and on the southern tip of 
the Malayan peninsula Singapura, the lion city, is founded. J he king 
even allows himself to become engage*d in con/licr with the inigluy 
Chinese Emperor Kubilai. But before this results in the despatch of 
a Chinese punitive expedition to Java, the king is dethroned by a 
revolt of two of his viceroys. The viceroy of Kediri himself is c rowned 
king, but thereby antagonizes the other viceroys. The son-in-law of 
the dethroned prince, Raden Widjaya, takes advantage of this dis¬ 
unity to uphold the claims to the succession of the dynasty of Sing¬ 
hasari, and attains his end. He gains a firm footing in the town of 
Madjapahir, and when the long-awaited attack of the Chinese takes 
place, acknowledgers the Emperor Kubilai as his suzerain. Assistc’d by 
the Cdiinese, he now^ defeats the king of Kediri: but then suddenly 
turns against the CJiinese and succeeds in driving them out of java. 
Under the name of Kertaradjasa he founds the kingdom of Madja- 
pahit in 1294. 

The greatest figure in this kingdom w^as the minister Cadjah Mada, 
who wielded effective power from 1331 to 1364. He extended the 
authority of the kingdom over other parts of Sumatra, and reconcpier- 
ed Bali, which had become independent during the contest for the 
succession to the throne. In order to undermine the resistance of the 
Balinese, he founded a Javanese settlement on Bali w'hich was to prove 
very significant later on. 

The kingdom of Madjapahit attained the summit of its pow-er in the 
reign of Hayam Wuruk (1350—1389). The Javanese ruled over the 
wdiole of Indonesia with the exception of r>orneo and northern Cele¬ 
bes, but including a large pan of the Malayan peninsula. After the 
death of Hayam Wuruk the proud kingdom soon (ollapsed. The su¬ 
premacy over various islands including Sumatra now passed to the 
Ming dynasty of China. 

Approximately in the year 1450 Islam began to penetrate into Java; 
the viceroys who became Mohammedans made themselves independ¬ 
ent, and finally brought about the collapse of Madjapahit. About 
1520 this kingdom disappeared completely from history, and soon 
the end also came of the era in which sea-borne trade formed the basis 
of the power and authority of the great Javanese kingdoms. 

Only the small state of Balambangan managed to retain its independ- 
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ence, and defend its Hindii-Javanese culture for another two and a 
half centuries. 

The only territory to have retained its Hindu-Buddhist character up 
to the present day is Bali, situated to the east of Java. Its recorded 
history docs not date back beyond the loth century A.D. It tells the 
story of a kingdom in which, just as in Java, the religion was a fusion 
of Shivaism and Buddhism. Bali developed along lines of its own; the 
language and sc:ript, derived like Javanese from the Pali script of 
southern India, are indigenous. 

It was not until about looo that contact with Jav'a became frequent. 
Airlangga. tlie son of a Balinese prince, as we have seen, united both 
kingdoms, but after his dc:ath there could be no further question of 
Java exercising any real authority* over this island. iVot until after its 
conquest by C^adjah Mada in did Bali come under such strong 

Javanese influence that, after the fall of Madjapaliit, Ilindu-Javanese 
civilization could sur\ive there. 'I’licnceforth Bali developed inde- 
pendently\ Local customs of the most varied kind intermingled with 
J-iindvi-Javanese influences to gi\e the civilization of Bali a character 
that was all its own. 

1 I h. I*. <.>alc?sLiii, *Inilc>iicsitr, A Kunstf^esrhicfleiiis, Pt. VI, IMrerht, 1951. 



VIII. LITERATURE WITHIN THE AREA OF 
HIN D U - J A V A N E S E C 1 VILIZ A IT O N 


Already before Indonesia was affected by cultural (urrents from In¬ 
dia, it could boast of a notable literature. The term ‘literature’ is used 
lierc in a somewhat broader sense than is customary, for writiii” was 
as yet unknown. Sacred myths, prayers, formulas of exorcism, and so 
forth, were handed down orally, always in verse. Even nowadays we 
still find many examples of this primitive literary tradition amonjj;;st 
tribes only slightly influenced by Hinduism. Buddhism or Islam. 

A written literature could only develop once the art of writing be¬ 
came more familiar in certain areas where Indian cultural influences 
penetrated. Javanese script, as has already been mentioned, w^as a 
tlevelopment of the Pali script of southern India. 

The most ancient dated texts w^ere composed in the 5th century A.D., 
and deal with grants of land, privileges, etc. Documents of this kind 
are most informative, for they tell us much about social conditions 
and the socio-economic structure of that era. but tlicy have little or 
no literary value. One might have expected that the age of the Shai- 
I^ndras and the first princes of Mataram — an age in which cultural 
life clearly fIouri.shed, as the splendid architectural monuments bear 
witness — w'ould also have produced valuable works of literature. But 
there are none. Presumably some such works did exist, but they dis¬ 
appeared with the collapse of the dynasty in central Java. 

After ()27 even the documents cease. It is only after the collapse of 
Madjapahit in the 16th century that central Java rc-appears on the 
stage of history. 

Literary history proper begins only about 950 A.D., when the first 
works of some significance were written in eastern Java, during the 
reign of Mpii Sindok. 

Literature, like architecture and sculpture, belongs to kraton culture. 
Those persons at court who took an interest in artistic and intellectual 
matters were familiar with the great poems of India, and in this w^ay 
were stimulated to write works of literature themselves. The earliest 
knowm prose work contains, inter alia^ independent adaptations of 
parts of that most comprehensive Indian epic, the Mahabharata. 
These adaptations are known as parvas, and are followed by other 
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poetic works, kakawins, in the style of tlie Indian kavyas. Such kavyas 
were particularly popular in those centuries when Indian inlluence 
upon Indonesia was at its strongest. I'he kakawins, like the kavyas, 
are ornate poetry; the form had to conform to exceptionally strict 
criteria, and the actual poetic element fell far short of the technical 
skill displayed. If there were, however, poets, both in India and Java, 
who, despite such impeding intellectual requirements, were able to 
create first-rate works of art, this is a tribute to their great artistic- 
talent. 

Ardjunavii^ha One of thc finest kakawins is the Ardjunavivaha, composed by Mpu 
Kanwa in the reign of King Airlangga. It is also the earliest kakawin 
to which a date can be set. 

It describes how Ardjuna repaired to thc Himalayas to devote him¬ 
self to asceticism at the time when thc gods were waging war against 
the demon Nivatakawaca. Shiva tested Ardjuna’s mettle by sending 
celestial nymphs to lead him astray. But Ardjuna resisted these temp¬ 
tations, whereupon Shiva procured for him a weapon with which he 
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could atuck the demon. Ardjuna did in fact succeed in killing Niva- 
takawaca, and as a reward for his spiritual superiority and unsur¬ 
passed valour was now permitted to si>end seven days in hea\en in 
the company of the celestial nymphs. 

In the Javanese conception this romance portrays syml)olitalIy the 
struggle of the perfect man against the perpetual threat of evil. Thus 
for centuries the Javanese regarded Ardjuna as their ethical ideal. 
Another masterpiece is the kakawin MJharatayuddha’. I his poem (on- 
sists of 52 cantos, and its suhiect-matler, though drawn fnmi the 
Mahabharata, deals only with tfie struggle of the live Pandavas with 
their cousins, the Kauravas. It was begun by the poet Mpu Sedah in 
1157 under the Kediri dynasty, and completed by Mpu Panuluh. 
Although the principal motif was borrowed from the Mahabharata, 
it differs greatly from the original in its details, probably as a result of 
lot:al environmental influences. 

I'he poem begins with the despatch of an emissary from the Pandavas 
to Hastinapura, a town of the Kauravas. 'I he main content is the 
description of the tremendous 18-day battle, and the chivalrous and 
heroic deeds performed on this occasion. 

Amongst the Pandavas, who became familiar figures in Java, Ardjuna 
stands out as the most chivalrous hero. 

The other great Sanskrit poem, Ramayana, composed by t)ie Indian 
poet Valmiki, provided the subjei t-matter for a rnagnilicent Javanese 
kakawin of the same title, which attained immense populaiity. The 
author cannot be ascertained with certainty, but the work can prob¬ 
ably be dated to the beginning of the eastern Javanese period. 

'I’here is no other tale that can boast of such widespread circulation. 
Its elevated moral note is unmistakable, the dramatic action convinc¬ 
ingly moving. 'I'hus it is not surprising that this work has greatly 
stimulated plastic art. Pioth on bas-reliefs as well as in wayang plays 
the Rmnayana occupies a worthy place. 

It tells the story of tlie noble prince Rama, who forfeits his rights to 
the throne on moral grounds and, accompanied by his wife Sita. 
retires to the wilderness. Sita is abducted by Ravana, king of the 
Raksa.sas, and is held captive in his palace at Langka, in Ceylon, liut 
Rama, aided by lianuman and his monkey hosts, manages to set her 
free. In defiance of Ravjma’s wiles and threats, Sita remained true 
to her husband. liut when Rama succeeds to the throne on his father’s 
death, and notices that the people are sceptical of Sita’s chastity, he 
puts her away, because he believes that his own immaculate honour 
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would be impaired if he seemed to pardon his wife's infidelity, even 
if this were only imputed, and not proved. 

Later Rama was interpreted as an incarnation of Vislinu; thus this 
work acquired a strong religious flavour, as already mentioned. 

Ndfrarakeitatrama As the last kakawin one may mention ‘Nagarakert%ama*, ‘The His¬ 
tory of the (Growth and Flourishing of the Empire*. It was composed 
by Mpu Prapanca in 1365 in the reign of Hayam Wuruk. Madjapahit 
stood then at the summit of its power. 

This poem is typical courtly literature. It is not modelled on an Indian 
prototype, hut gives a contemporary account of Madjapahit, the gov¬ 
ernment and the personality of the prince. As it is devoid of any objec¬ 
tivity, it is of little historical value: the poet was anxious merely to 
glorify the prince. He does not limit himself to Hayarn Wuriik’s 
reign, but begins with the partition of the kingdom under King Air- 
langga in 1049. The dynastic details also serve the purpose of allowing 
Hayam W'uruk to emerge with all the honour. 

At the same time as the kakawins, but chiefly after them, there ap- 
Kidungs pearcd other works of poetry, the kidungs. They differ from the kaka¬ 
wins in so far as the form of the verse was not taken from an Indian 
model, but was indigenous. In addition to this, these poetical com¬ 
positions manifest much greater Javanese influence. 

One group of these kidungs draws its subject-matter from the Pandji 
romances which are usually grouped around a prince of Kor ipan. All 
imaginable complications keep him apart from his bride, a princess of 
Kediri, and it is only after innumerable adventures that he can gain 
her. A characteristic feature of these kidungs is that the principal 
motif can fretiuenily hardly be recogni/ed amongst the subsidiary 
motifs originating from primitive myths. In this case heroic deeds of 
mythical ancestors are ascribed to the prince. 

A second group is composed of historical romances. These relate the 
history of Singhasari and Madjapahit until about 1360, as well as of 
the Javanese colony in Bali until 1651. 

The description is often very lively. Unhampered by the metre of the 
kakawins, which was unnatural in Javanese, the poet could express 
himself more freely and vigorously. We have selected for illustration 
a small fragment of a historical romance describing the love of Hayam 
Kifiun- Sunda Wuruk for tlic pi'inccss of Sunda, ‘Kidung Sunda'. 
d’he king is depicted as follows: 

“He wore splendid armlets with bantalas, pearl ear-pendants, his 
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top-knot adorned with arcca blossoms, liis crown of gold with a 
fiery blazing ornament of most precious stones, and flanked by 
kalpicas of jewels and beryl. Bedecked with angrek bnlan orchids, 
he looked the very picture of a king. His skin gleamed fresh and 
tender, the complexion lightish brown. And to eiirapturt‘ the Jiearts 
of men yet more, the charm with which he raised his eyes was as 
if they were of melting honey.*' i 

Taniris The tantiis, comparable to the kidungs in form, contain adaptations 
of Indian fables. The framework in wliich they are encompassed is 
reminiscent of the tales of the ‘Thousand and One Nights’. 
Popularizations of kakawins, as of the Rainayana, for example, were 
also adapted in the form of kidungs. 

Pararattm In conclusion one must mention a great work in prose, the Pararaton. 

It contains a collection of various tales relating to tlie history of the 
Singhasari and Madjapahit dynasties. As well as tales in which Ken 
Angrok, Raden Widjaya and (iadjah Mada hgiire as the main c haiai - 
ters, the \vork also contains chronicles and accounts of the princes of 
Singhasari and Madjapahit. There is no reliable information as to 
when and where this work appeared. I he Pararaton, too, is not an 
objective historical account: there are many descriptions of supei- 
natural events,such as the birth of Ken Angrok as the son of Brahma, or 
the shimmer of light radiating from him as a child, or his later escape 
from the enemies which encompass him, and so on. d'he auilior In' no 
means denies or suppresses his less positive de eds, but proceeds from 
ihe fact, which for him is incomrovertible, that an incarnate deity 
must be judged by other criteria than an ordinary mortal. The whole 
historical account has something typic ally static ab(.)ut it. The princes 
portrayed are equated with figures from the remote past. Javanese 
literature appc:ais to the Westerner as very alien. A world in which 
men, gods and demons often play out a groiescjue game* must seem 
strange to modern man, with his rational outlook and his spc^ciali/a- 
tion — unk'ss he should be something of a 'homo lndcns\ with under¬ 
standing for tlie ‘game of life’, in which man acts out his fears, joys 
and desires in the presence of his Creator. 

Li i KR \'j I RI. With the collapse o[ the Madjapahit kingdom the literature of east- 
C)N liAi.i Java cc3nies to an end in Java itself, but it is pursuc'd further in 

Bali. In ilic eastern Javanese poe try wliich c'ontinucxl to exist on Bali, 
kidungs gradually replaced kakawins. 7 'his is perhaps due to the fact 
that at the time cjf javanerse coloni/ation on Bali, kakawins no longer 
played such an impcjrtant part. 






Borobudur: detail of tlie ambulatory gallery. StDpas with masonry in open-work. Central Javanese period 
■(8lh century A.D.) 
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The kidungs mentioned, like the Pararaton, are offshoots of the Java¬ 
nese literature which prevailed on Bali. On this island, affected only 
by minor local inc idents, many a work was added to Hindii-Javanese 
literature, and later to Hindu-Javanese-Balinese and later still to 
Hindu-Balinese literature. 

But Javanese coil Id not survive permanently on Bali. At first the spoken 
language disappeared, and towards 1700 it also fell into disuse as a 
literary language. Nevertheless the influence of Jav^anese upon Bali¬ 
nese is unmistakable, particularly in the language spoken at court. 
Although Javanese has become a dead language for the people of liali, 
their predilection for ancient literature has not on that account be¬ 
come extinct. And for tiiis reason great store was set upon the preser¬ 
vation of the literary riclies inherited from eastern Java, which un¬ 
doubtedly w^ould otherwise have perished with the downfall of Mad- 
japahit. 

1 CI. Cl. licrg, Ittleidhig tat dr studir i>a?i hrt nud- jaxiaans. ScKrr:ikarta. 1928. 



IX. INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM AND HINDUISM 
LJ po N A R c: H I r ECri' U R E, 
SCULPTURE AND THE WAYANC PLAYS 


Hindu-Indoncsian works of art made from diirahU- materials are to \Rf .ni 11 ( 11 rl 

be found on various islands, bur predominantly in Java. They are ^ ^ 

also present on Bali, with the significant difference that Hinduism 

has survived on Bali up to the present day. In Sumatra fragments 

have been found apparently dating from the period between the (Sih 

and istli centuries, but they are for the most part in such a state of 

ruin that they will not be examined in this volume. 

It may be noted that in various places, and partly in the areas margin¬ 
ally affected by cultural movements from India, statues of Buddha 






have been loiiiici iu the AinaravatT style — a style wliicli flourished in 
India between the second and fifth ceimiries A.D. It is conceivable 
that thesebronze figures were brouglu from India. A large stone figure 
of liiiddha, about lo feet high and executed in the same style, has 
been discovered in the district of Palembang. In this case, too, the 
place of origin cannot be ascertained for certain. 

JAV Monuments which were erected on this island under the dynasties 
of the liuddhist-l-Iindii period have for the greater part fallen into 
ruin with the passage of time. It was not until the twentieth century 
that restoration work was begun on some monuments that liave l>een 
pre served, which fortunately include several sanctuaries of particular 
value, such as Borobudur in central Java and the great temple com¬ 
plex of Prambanan. 

Map. p. 102 As can be seen from the short survey given of Javanese history, the 
central Javanese period which lasted until 927 was followed by the 
eastern Javanese period, w^hich (ame to a close wntli the collapse of 
the last Hindu-Javanesc kingdom of Madjapahit. Both architecture 
and sculpture display considerable modifications in style, and conse¬ 
quently the art of the later period differs markedly from that of the 
earlier. We shall return to this point in greater detail in due course, 
but two causes for this change must be mentioned here. 

In the first place we must point to the Buddhist-Hindu syncretism 
which appeared in Java, reaching its climax in the reign of King Air- 
langga of the Mataram dynasty. This prince became a monk towards 
the end of his life, which points to Buddhist influence, and styled 
himself a re incarnation of Vishnu (1042 A.D.). 

Tlie Javanese finds it easy to fuse various religious conceptions. Mys¬ 
ticism was a necessity of life for him, whilst he rarely attached decisive 
importance to theological problems. This accounts for the character¬ 
istic feature of religious life in Java, an open-minded tolerance. 

I’hc second characteristic which must be mentioned is the ancestor 
worship originating in the neolithic age, which resulted in certain 
changes on and in the temples, affecting both tlieir purpose and their 
form. 

In order to understand the exposition that follows, one must make 
a formal classification of the monuments dating from the central and 
eastern Javanese periods. 

Tjaudis Tjaiidis are monuments existing in great numbers, all built on the 
same principles. Their appearance coincides with the influx of Indian 
Pi.ATKs i»p. u»H. 112 culture, and thus it has been assumed that the plans of construction 
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Skcu:h-rn:if) (if (he most iiiiponaiu anticiiiilics in cciitial java (kini^iloms of King; Saniljaya, the ShaiK-ri- 
(Iras, and Matarain) aiiti in easiern java (Kingdoms of Kcdiri, Singhasari, and Madjapahil) 


2. l*iiiigapu.s 

< icd<!!i'_'s:t!iga 

•1. Sclagriya 
5. iUn (ilnidnr 
Ti. I*a-.; tni 
7. Mrtidul 
S. Sari 
(j. J\a!n\an 
n>. '.rlaosan) 

11. I^rainliajuin 

(l.aia nj''nggrang) 
(2. Raiiiliaka 

Mcdangkarinilaii 
!.]. Silk II 1 1 and IjcMa 
iri. \Vciigk(n 

ih. Ng(.'ios 

17. Sciainaiigiriig 

iS. Rayalangii 

19. Dadi 

20. Selainangleng 

21 . Siiinhcrdiali 

22. Rara 


23. Saweniar 

2 .J. PfiTinfu^au 

25. Siiinhcinanus 
2ri. 'l igawangi 
27. Slira,t'finfi 
2-s. Ngiimbi 

29. Madjapahil 

30. (’.aiiggu 

31. Dicdi>iig 

32. Hrialian 
njalaiHilda 

34. Djawi 

3r>- 

(, 11 n 11 ngga ngsi 1 
37. Sanggariii 

35. Sini^hasari 
39. Radiid 

.|o. Karangkare.s 
.| 1 . K idal 
.|2. l>iap,o 
13. Payarakan 
.^■1. Kcdaion 
45. njahiing 


sMonumr.'fitx in italics are menlinncd in the text 
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Fragnil’nt of a Ramayana relief from I'ranibanaii. A classie i-\:irnpie of hiiniau poiiraiturc during the 
rcniral Javanese peritxl 
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must also have originated from India. But it cannot be esiablislied 
how these plans were transmitted to Java, since rc'liable historical 
refereiues arc not available. It is also striking that no inonuinenls 
exist in India comparable to the tjandis in Java. 

But even if such plans were transniitied, they can hardly luive been 
so strictly enforced as in tlic^r country of origin, where* any diveigence 
from the plan would have led toc ertain precisely-defined fatal conse- 
(juences. An attinij>t to adheii* to plans drawn up in a remote area 
woidd almost ( ertainly have resulted in ( omplete rigidity. 1 hegi niiis 
of Indonesian artists (leaily refused to be confined within limitations 
that were too narrow. They developed their individual interpreta¬ 
tions t ven in such aieas where this would have been (|iiite impossible 
in India. However this may be. Javanese archiiects created works of 
art surpassing s<»nie of tliose in India. 


Bull inandi), the mythical mount of Shiva. In rontrasi to ihe iiandi figure from Pruinhanan. this stone 
Mulplure from Singliasiiri hears a saildle and cords with small hells. (F.a.siern Java, i;^lh century). Ixijks- 
mitseum voor Valkcrkundv, Lcydeu. (Height 3 ft. 8^ in., length (i ft. in.) 



l u;. an — Makar,I frarffoylr. from nnrchvrhir. This mythical animu: 
ftgine is sujtffnrtcd hy another mylhitnl celestial fi<::nyc (Cana). In the 
iireoluted trnnh is the rharartrristic chain of (hnery hud\ 


A tjandi, or sepulchral mominient, consists in iis sim¬ 
plest ftn ni of tliree jjaris; the I>asc* which bears titc icrnpie 
proper is (ubic, the plan and top surface arc stptarc. I he 
temple foririsa< nbe, and is smaller than the base, leaving 
a terrace for perambulation around the temple: (he 
third part of the whole strut tu:e is the temple niof, 
gradually receding in steps towards tlie top on the exte¬ 
rior, whilst in the intia ior it forms the rising ceiling of 
ihc shrine. It (iilminaics on top in a crownino, usually 
in the shape ol a iinfi^a orslufm. Under the shrine a small 
spare is left open in ilie base, in whieli the aslies ol a dec eased prim e 
may be pres(*rved. VVe shall come back lo this pc^iiu later. Over it 
stands a statue ol a god or the linga of the Shiva cult. A stairway, 
generally on the eastern side, leads up to the tenaee, asc ending along¬ 
side the base and tciminaiing oppcjsite the eniranee to die shrine. 

This is the most simple* form, but there are innumerable variations, 
retaining this same basic form. A projec tion may be added to every 
side of the three parts of the building. Jlie plan has thus twenty cor- vi wr v. loi 
ners instead of four, but is still square. In the case of the larger tjandis, 
this is the most common form. 

'J here are many divergencies in points cjf detail: for instance, niches 
on the outer side of the three walls of the temple other than that in 
which the door is cut. Such niches, although not so deep, can he found 
on the sides of the stcp-Iike pans of the temple rc^of. In these nidles 
sculptures are rare. 1 he entrance to the shrine is often built out to¬ 
wards the stairway, thus forming a kind of porcli. And finally the 
construction c:)f the whole monument in the form of terraces or storeys 
permits many variations in the degree to which these terraces recede, 
riie decorations of the tjandis vary greatly both in content and in 
shape, but several coimruMi features oc:ciir. I’hc kdUwiakdra ornament, 
decorating the frame of the doors and niches, is very widespread. 

Above the dc;or or recesses one finds the stylized head of a lion, kdla, 
linked by bands with two heads of animals from Indian mythology, 
makdra. 

In the tjandis in eastern Java we do find the kdla head, but the makdra 
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figures are replaced by snakes, ndga. In both cases they serve the pur¬ 
pose of warding off demonic inHueiiccs. 

It must always be borne in mind that inonnmeiits i)l tliis type weie 
originally intended to represent the celestial mountain, the 

abode of the gods; this idea is also reflected in the ornamentation, for 
this reason the lotus flower is generally found as a motif: acToirling 
to Indian mythology, gods are born out of lotus flowers upon whi( h 
they are seated. 

In conclusion it may be noted that there are both Buddhist as well as 
Hindu tjandis, whilst the ornamentation of certain temples was in¬ 
fluenced by tJie fusion of Wcltniisdtanungcii mentioned al)o\ e. 
Originally, at the time of the Maiirya dynasty, which ruled in north- 
stupas ern India from the end of the fourth ceiilury to the second century 
B.C., the stupa was (piire a simple structure: a hcmispiterical burial 
mound over the ashes or a relic of Buddha crowned by an umbrella, 
symbolic of his high status. I'liis umbrella was enclosed by stone rail¬ 
ings, and at the foot of the whole structure there was a processional 
path, secured from the outside by railings with entrance-gates, torana. 
Later on such si upas were also erected both at places where according 
to tradition Buddha was supposed to have preaclied, as well as on top 
of the ashes of Buddhist saints. 

In the course of time the hemisphere evolved into a bell shape, in 
which we can perhaps see an upturned begging-bowl such as is carried 
by Buddhist monks. And this shape is also to be found in Java. 

No doul)t many smaller stupas were erected in this island. In many 
places wc still can sec ruins, for example in southern Kediri, in eastern 
Java; but only the base remains. 'Lhc most magnificent example of 
stiipa architecture has been preserved in an edifice, the Bf)robudur, 
undoubtedly one of the most imposing creations of mankind. 

At Borol)iidur the main stupa which crowns the whole structure forms 
im.aii I-, oa the < eiiire and (iiiiiax of a grandiose conception of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. This mommient, incidentally, does not contain a space, but 
is built around a natural mound of earth. 

Mnnasierif’s Monasteries must undoubtedly have existed, but since they were wood- 
/ hrr?nit(i<^rs buildings, only very few have remained. Tlicy are only mentioned 
here because of their significance in the religious life of the past. 
Hermitages have also disappeared, since the huilding materials used 
were iinpcrmancnt. But as some hermits lived in caves and grottoes 
and covered their walls with reliefs, we can draw conclusions regarding 
their spiritual life. In Java there are two such grottoes, both in the 
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Sarirtiiary in the extensive temple complex of J^ranihairin. (lenii;il J;»v;inese jutiojI (c>th ceiiiiiry A.n.) 
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east of the country. In one of them, near the village of Tulimg Agung, 
scenes from Ardjuna's life, Ardjunavivaha. are to be found. '1 lieie is 
a kala head over the entrance lo this grotto similar to those lound over 
the doors in the tjandis. 

On liali, where Hindui.sm survived, tliere are many bathing-places 
to be found. Since this island was strongly influenced by I he Hindu- 
Jav.inese culture of the eastern Javanese period, it can be concluded 
th;it manv such bathing-places existed in Java, loo — a surmise which 
is confirmed by the few, but nevertheless instructive, ruins that still 
exist. These baths arc above all significant in that they tvere erected 
at the burial of a prince. 

Thus on the northern slope of Mount Penanggungan we find a sepul¬ 
chral bathing-place, in tvhich the ashes of King .\irlangga were inter- 
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red beneath tltc actual basin. In two adjacent recesses there stand next 
to one amjtlier figures (jI Sliri and Lakshnn, the two incarnation.s of 
Vislinu’s s/tdk/i. A statue of tlie king liimself originally stood above 
the two female figures. Behind the tjandi of I’auataran in easii rn Java 
tfierc is a bathing-place with reliefs, connected with the /antri tales, 
Indiai'i fables in the form of kidungs. 

The word tjnndi means a sepulcliral moniimeni. For a long time this 
popular name was considered inappiopriaie. iUa siihseciuciu research 
has shown that the majoriiy of hiiildinos are more accurately desig¬ 
nated in this w^ay than hy the word ‘temple*. 

Originally the role of Indian culture was probably somewhat exagger¬ 
ated, and from certain stylistic resemblances is was concluded that 
these monuments served the same purpose as those in India, with its 
more ancient culture. In other words: on the basis of a certain allinity 
of architectural style it was assumed that the buildings fulfilled the 
same function, overlooking the fact tliat in every religion the appeal 
to the emotions is greatly influenced by the national characteristics 
of the population adhering to it. And the ‘motivation’ of these monu¬ 
ments is closely connected with religious experience. 

An additional factor is that Hindu and Buddhist dogma was not 
interpreted in a particularly strict fashion in Java. In their religious 
experience the people there found mystical meditation more to their 
liking, and more convenient, than adherence to dogmatic principles. 
For this reason there occurred in java within a short space of time an 
unmistakable fusion, a syncretism, of systems. It was ineviiable that in¬ 
digenous religious conceptions and memories which had temporarily 
faded when confronted by the splendour of the impressive new system 
of doctrine should come back into their own and merge with Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism. Much of the primitive religious outlook survived 
to influence the princes in their way of thinking and acting even when 
the strong direct Indian influence abated. But to the population at 
large, familiar with belief in ancestor worship, the erection of monu¬ 
ments must have seemed something self-evident. A deceased prince 
was regarded as an ancestor in the most reverent sense of the word. 
VVhctfier he was a lUuklhist, Shivaist, or Vishnuist did not really 
matter to them. The people were familiar with death rites and funeral 
sacrifices: and when the priests performed some complex unintelligi¬ 
ble ceremony, it was accepted as a matter of course, as something well 
becoming a prince, as a particularly illustrious ancestor of the people. 
Also the images of deities and demons to be found on the monuments 
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were incorporated in this way into tlie popular ideology. Like the 
gods themselves, a deceased prince was deemed to have liis relatives, 
servants, wealth and celestial power in the next world. And so in these 
temple sculptures the deceased was represented as provifled with 
everything to which he was entitled. 

Also in the court circles of the kratons ancestor worship was an irn- 
ponaut svuuuliis to the erection of tjandis. This is deuioiisirated by 
the (Irsuges made in the course of centuries in the form of the images 
and decorations. Borobudur, incidentally, should not be ngarded as 
a tjandi; it symbolizes rather the totality of the cosmos according to 
the doctrine of Mahayana lUiddhism. 

Several important differences apart, the tjandis of the central Javanese 
period more or less constitute a group, at least when they are compared 
with monuments of the east Javanese period. There are both Buddhist 
and Shivaist monuments; the Shivaist tjandis in particular were ap¬ 
parently connected with the ancestor ( ult from their very origin, for 
the ashes of a deceased prince were interred in these monuments, ge¬ 
nerally in the shaft of a well in the centre of the base. Tfiis determines 
the CsSsential ‘motivatiorr of the monument. I he ashes of a deceased 
ancestor must have been regarded as a ‘magic centre of power’; it is 
here that the authority of the living prince continued to be exerted. 
'‘Like the skulls venerated in earlier days, the ancestor was considered 
as providing die essence of princely power; the mausoleum in which 
ancestors were buried became a plac e radiating power, now guarded 
and c.herislR*d in a new way by the priests.” i Thus a tjandi becomes 
the outw^ard symbol of the relationship deemed to exist between the 
living and the dead. 

In eastern Java, too, the external form of the tjandis was c ontinually 
modified, and characteristic Javanese conceptions concerning the 
fc^rm and hierarchical arrangcmciu of the indi\'idual parts came to 
the fore. 1 hus images of del ties such as w^ere to be found in the central 
Javanese tjandis were ousted by images of princes exalted to the rank 
of gods, lint this can be regarded as an attempt -- a successful one, in- 
cidenially — to attain a synthesis of ancestor cult and Hinduism: the 
prince becomes an incarnation of the divinity. 

The temple prcjper is moved frc>m its central position in the base 
further towards the rear. The strictly geometrical arrangement of 
the various tjandis in a temple complex, as found in central Java, 
disappears. Without any regard for symmetry, memuments of very dif¬ 
ferent types, such as tjandis, assembly halls, places for ritual sacrifices. 
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etc., are erected together, all in the adaptable manner iound elsewhere 
in Indonesia in anc ient places of religions worship. 

'riie style ol tJie bas-reliefs is no longer Indian in chaiacter, but evolves 
into one akin to that of the indigenous wayang plays. 

A change is also apparent in the way in wliich the bas-reliefs are woik- 
ed. Bas-reliefs of the central Javanese period are hollowed out deeper; 
those of the east Javanese t jandis, on the other hand, are imu h shal¬ 
lower. VVlicrcas the sculptural decorations of the tjandis in central ei atfs pp. 3, 8fi 
Java arc completely subordinate to the conception of the building as 
a whole, these now become more and more works of art in their own 
right. Tlius decoration and ornamentation become more lavish, but 
at the same time less closely connected in their inner significance with 
the building as a whole. 

The eastern Javanese tjandis arcgc nerally more slender, as the temple 
rcjof is constructed rather in the shape cjf a pyramid. Also wooden roof 
structures c'xisted. 

With free-standing statues a very similar development may lie observ¬ 
ed. When statues were erected on tombs in c^asiern Java, they followed 
the traditional style of representing the dead. The typical statues on 
the Indian model are superseded by a style which conforms to that of 
the ancestor images of the pre-Hindu era. 

There has been a tendency to interpret eastern Javanese art as in 
decline, i.c. to confuse it with the art of central Java. In my opinion 
this disparagement is unjustified. We arc dealing here in eastern Java 
with pre-Hindu conceptions whicii determine the ‘why’ of the work, 
subordinating it to the wherefore’. 

The modifications made in the images of deities during tlie course of 
the llindu-Javanese period display this proc:ess clearly. Three main 
tendencies may be discerned: 

1 . In the crentral Javanese period sculpture displays the style, intro¬ 
duced from India, which is characteristic of so-called Ciupta art. The 
latter flourished in India in the fiftli and sixth centuries A.I)., which 
can prc^bably be called the classic:al era of Indian art. 

2 . In the eastern Javanese period the images of deities I)(*come re¬ 
presentations of a deified prince, usually as an incarnation of V'ishnu. 

3 . At the end of the c^astern Javanc'sc era the style again evolves in a 
difTcrent direction, preference: being given to the frontal-type statue, 
with a more or less archaic effect. 

If one concentrates upon the change of external form, one may c:)f 
course easily be led to the erroneous conclusion that in tliis case we 
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So-called ‘daUM>f the year leinple' (shaka 1291 = 13O9 A.D.) in the Panataran complex. A fine example of 
eastern Javanese! tjandi architecture 
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are dealing wilh a degeneration of plasiic art in the central Javanese 
era. lJut this (jueslion cannot be ireau d as siinplyas nil rluit. In e.va/n- 
ining the visible change of form it must he borne in mind that we are 
dealing heie with religious art, the essence of which can only l)e 
understood in (onjunction with the culture in which it cKcvcised its 
definite lum tion. In tliis light the prohlcni we arc coiiiiorueci with 
can be r)iitliiu‘d clearly. Tor in Java it is not a question of one single 
uniform culture, but only of two interacting cuhinal movements. 
J he most important of these is ihe ancient indigenous culture ol the 
Javanese people, a jieasani rulluTe, which has spiriiually much in 
common with tlje neolithic Irom whicli it sprang. Ancestor worship, 
a Weltanschauung based on myths, strongclose roinmunal bonds, and 
an almost unshakcable traditionalism — all these are characteristic 
features of this indigenous culture. Jiuo this cull me came an inlinx 
of new ideas from India. Indian civili/ation already had a ceniiiries- 
old history behind it, and readied Indonesia as something firmly 
established and alien. Hut the bearers of tins culture exercised no in¬ 
fluence w'hatsoever upon the masses of the population. Only the kra- 
tons were open to the manifold artracrions and values the new c ivili¬ 
zation had to offer. It was here that W'riting developed, as well as a 
literature stimulated by Indian masterpieces; it was here, in the 
powerful and \vealrhy kratons, that tfie material l)asis existed on which 
architecture could develo]). 

In the earlic^st centuries of the Hinclu-Javanese period, when ilie 
direc t contact with India was vigorous, kraion an was predominantly 
modelled on Indian prototypes. Hut alrc^ady in this ver y early period 
there arc examples of the influence of the ancient indigenous cnituie: 
thus in many cases, its a consecpiencc of ancestor worship, temples 
became sepulchral nionuments. 

In the eastern Javanese period the direct connection with India lost 
some of its impot taiK c, and the works of art which now appeared were 
loan everincrc'asing extent determined by ancient Javaiu sc culim e. It 
is surely not accidental that Ken Angrok, the founder of the kingdom 
of Singhasari, was a child of his jieople, l>orn of parents of hum¬ 
ble rank (1222 A.D.). Tjandis and images of deities now change 
their external form and again approach traditional Javanese con¬ 
ceptions. 

On the Dieng plateau, to the south-west of present-day Semarang, 
there are several t jandis, amongst the most ancient in Java, presumably 
erected in the eighth or ninth centuries A.D. It is not improbable tliat 
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some of them at least were erected during the dynasty preceding that 
of the Shailendras; this is also indicated by the fact that these tjandis 
are all Shivaist. 

I'hey are not large inoninnents: on the average they are not more than 
about 50 feet liigfi. As far as any general impression can be formed 
from the ruins, these monumeius were fairly compact, with sparse 
ornamentation. The kdlamakdra motif is to be found over the en¬ 
trance-gate and sometimes over the recesses in the temple itself. 

On one of ihese sites (Tjandi Rima) tliere are also recesses on the top 
of the temple with sculptured heads of hunian beings in them. 
Because of its many sulphur springs the Dieng plateau is not a partic¬ 
ularly attractive district, and it is therefore at first sight striking that 
there sliould be so many t jandis there. But an area where tiie mysterious 
fore es of nature manifested thenisclves in such a remarkable way was 
pi'obably regarded as particularly appropi iate lor seeking to establish 
contact witli one's ancestors. 

Kalasan is the oldest tjandi to whicli a date can be set, namely 778 A.I). 
Tliis monument is situated south of the volcano Merapi on the left 
bank of the river Opak, and was crrected by the first prince of the Shai- 
lendra dyruisty; it is therefore Buddhist. It was dedicated to the Bud¬ 
dhist goddess Tara, and was apparently designed as a sepulchre for 
the prince’s consort. The kdlamakdra motif is to be found both above 
the entrance as well as above the recesses, and its ornamentation is 
magnificent. 

In tlic interior there must have stood large bron/c statues, amongst 
them a huge one of the goddess. But they are no longer extant, having 
disappeared along w ith so many other treasures of the Ilindu-Javanese 
era when the Macljapahit kingdom collapsed and Java became the 
battle-ground in a violent struggle for hegemony. 

Tjandi Sewn, a Buddhist shrine to the north-east of Kalasan, situated 
on the right bank of the river Opak, is also largely in ruins. Originally 
this complex consisted of a central temple surrounded by two double 
series of side chapels, 250 in all. In this central temple, too, there must 
have been a bron/e Buddha about thirteen feet high. In each of the 
side chapels a deity u^as represented, or at least suggested. The whole 
construction, symbolizing the cosmos, mandala, was intended to assist 
the hermit in his meditations. 

Borobudur, the most impressive monument which remains from the 
time of the Shailendra dynasty, is not a tjandi, but a natural mound 
of earth enclosed within a building. It is a portrait in stone of the Ma- 
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hayana Bnddliist cosmic system. Tiie structure rests upon a stone n mi i-. 9- 
foundation, two layers, square in plan with regular redan-shaped 
projections making corners in all. First of all there arc four galleries i»i. vn v. rr, 
in ascending order, each gallery receding proportionately farther than 
the one below, on the same plan as the base. On the top gallery there is 
a flat surface, upon which are three more terra(:es, piled concentrically 
one upon the other. 1 he highest jK)int, and at the same time the sym¬ 
bolical centre of the edifice, is formed by a large closed-in main stupa. 

In the middle of eacli side a stairway leads upwards, ending with a 
door to each gallery. yVbove these doors and the recesses (to l)t‘ dis¬ 
cussed below) the kalamakara ornament is again to be found. im.au i*. 

Tlie inside w^alls of the four galleries are embellished with bas-reliefs 
in stone, of a total length of over one kilometre. Alxwe these bas- 
reliefs niches have been hollowed out at regular intervals. !»i a n j-. (>7 

On thtr three circular terraces there are open stupas, viz. on the 
first terrac e, 1*4 on the second, and iG on the third. I his part of the 
terrac es is devoid of sc ulptural decoration. 7 he base* of the w hole 
monument is likewise furnislicMl w'ith bas-reliefs. J hese are no longer 
visible, since when the building w^as restened (1907-—11) a broad pro- 
U'ctive wall had to be built alongside the* base. 

7 'he plan of the entire irioniimeni, as cjf tlie bas-reliefs, sc ulptures and 
stupas, has a symbolic meaning. 7 'he gradation from base to main 
stupa represents the? individual stages tow'ards pcriccMion, anci also 
the celestial spheres. 

7 he has reliefs at tlie fcjot depict everyday events and the punishments 
of hell; they thus refer to the stage of development w 7 ien man is still 
bc:>und — bound to his desires. The bas-reliefs c^f the four galleries re¬ 
present. successively, the most impc:>riant inciderus in the life of Bud¬ 
dha (First Ciallery) and in the lives of the various Jioclhisattvas (the 
following galleries). This is thus a representatiou of the successive 
phases through wliich spiritual enlightenment can be attained. 

77 ie circular terraces with the stupas symbolize salvation attained: 
man is ncj Icmger doomed to re-bii th. In the niches above the four gal¬ 
leries there are statues of Dhyani Buddhas, eac h pointing in the direc¬ 
tion of a dilferent point of the compass with a certain symbolical 
gesture, niudra. 

In the open si upas on the terraces iheie are likewise statues of Dhyani 
Buddhas, and in the main stupa an unc:onipleted statue of Buddha 
himself. 

This entire colossal monument served the purpose of veneration. 
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worship and meditation; in the perambulation gallery for meditation, 
the worshipper always had bas-reliefs on his right-liaiid side. During 
the course of centuries Borobiidur fell into a state of almost conipl(*te 
ruin, but in 1907—11 it was rcstoi ed by the disiiiiguiscd archaeologist 
and architect Dr. v. Krp, and thus the world once again obtained a 
monument whicli, next to the Hindu temple Angkor V'at in Cambodia, 
built in the i2ih ceniuiT, rt presents the most imposing and beautiful 
achievement of architecture and sculpture inspired by Hinduism 
and liuddliism. 

i’o the liorobudur complex most probably belong two i jandis, which 
are naturally both Buddhist: the smaller Pawon and the largt'i Men- 
diu. riiese two edifices are situated exactly on the West-Kast axis, and 
have been restored so far as it %vas possible to do so. 
rjandi Mendiit is particularly valuable, as the sculptures in the tem¬ 
ple interior have been preserved. They are of stone, and the most im¬ 
portant of them represents Buddha, seated and relaxc'd. His feet rest 
upon a stylized lotus flower, symbolic of his divine sublimity. He; holds 
his hand with the gestitre of a preacher (niuclrd: dharmachdkrn), 1 he 
back support is Hanked by an elephant, a lion, and the inakdra. T o the 
left and right of this main statue are tw^o statues of Bodhisaitvas. 

The inner part of the temple is filled w'iih a quite unique serenity and 
tranquillity, and it is thus understandable that the Javanese, so sus¬ 
ceptible to everything mystic, still render sacrifice of flowers and in¬ 
cense here. 

Mendut must be regarded as a genuine Uuddhist temple’, not as a 
sepulchral monument. 

To the south of Tjandi Sewn there stands the great complex of Pram- 
banan. The central tjandi, the Lara Djonggrang, is supjjosed to have 
been erected by King Daksha, of the Shivaist dynasty of Matararn, in 
about 915. 

The most important part is a square terrace, raised above the sur¬ 
rounding parts and enclosed by a w^all. Upon it eight tjandis lower 
up in hierarchical order. Lara Djonggrang, the largest and most im¬ 
portant tjandi, is dedicated tc^ Shiva. South of it (to the left, from the 
viewpoint of the observer standing in front of it) lies the tjandi of 
Brahma, and north of it that of Vishnu. Opfiositc are the tjandis of 
the mounts of the three gods of the trimurli. This whole group is 
flankcxl by two smaller tjandis, which perhaps served as treasuries, 
riie main terrace is surrounded by a low*er one, also square, with 
very many smaller tjandis; these are set around the central part of the 
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whole complex in two double series rising towards the centre. Until 
recently this monument was a pitiful ruin. Even in the last century 
stones from it were taken for use in paving roads and building sugar 
works. In the twentieth century restoration work was begun, but, as 
ri.ATi V. loi may easily be imagined, it met with great difficulties. A coiisiderable 
part could not be rebuilt, but Lara Djonggrang, restored according 
to the original plan, now again rises its rull height of approximately 
1 feet. 

At the base, with its twenty corners and lavish decorations (including 
the :M:al]cd Pramhanan motif, a frontal-type lion flanked by celestial 
trees), four broad stairways lead up to the perambulation gallery 
around the temple proper. These stairways are situated in the centre 
of the lour sides, which face the four points of the compass; they have 
arched balustrades with makdra heads at the foot. Each stairway ends, 
slightly higher than the perambulation gallery, in a gateway, the 
superstructure of which forms another tjandi. From that point a stone 
path leads on to the four cellas of the temple, whilst smaller flights 
of stej)s ascend to the right and left, leading up to the gallery. 

The stairway on the east side leads to the actual centre of the t jandi, 
i.e. a cella situated in the centre of the temple, in which stands a 
statue of Shiva incarnate as Maha-Deva, the Supreme Ciod. Eo the 
left and right, beside the eastern entrance-gates, arc figures of Maha- 
Kala and Nandisvara, both other incarnations of Shiva. 

'Ehe stairway on the south side leads to one of the smaller cellas of the 
temple, in which stands a statue of Shiva incarnate as Maha-Giirin the 
supreme teacher. In a similar cella on the west side vve find a statue of 
Ganesha, the God of Wisdom, son of Shiva and his consort Durga; a 
statue of the latter is to be found in the northern cella. 

I'hc gallery is enclosed along its outer perimeter by a wall upon which 
countless stupas rise up, perhaps denoting a trace of buddhism in this 
Shivaist monument. On the inner side of this wall there arc 42 Iias- 
I ATI s i i‘, ji, 10s reliefs representing part of the Ramayana; from the beginning to tlic 
inarch across the bridge to Ceylon, the land of the deTiu)n Ravana. 
In order to follow the unfolding of the tale, one must ascend the east 
stairway, descend again to the left after the gal lei y. and tlien walk 
around the temple proper. 

All the gate arches and entrances abound in ornamentation, with the 
kala head in the centre. Kalamakara ornaments are also to be found 
on the gargoyles on the corners of the tjandi. 

With the whole monument being constructed on such a hierarchical 
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pattern, one would assume that the central temple would be situated 
at thepoint of intersection of the diagonals of the central temple court. 

'riiis is, however, not the case. On the contrary, the poiju of inter¬ 
section lies exactly in the left-hand corner, which is formed by the Pi.an r. 119 
eastern approach stairway and the base. This asymmetry would seem 
illogical, except on the assumption that the actual centre of the 
whole structure is not formed by tlie large statue of Shiva, but by 
something far more important, but something which is of course not 
directly apparent from the exterior of the buildings. And this is in¬ 
deed the case. When the restoration work was in progress a bronze 
urn filled wdth ashes was discovered at the precise spot where the 
diagonals intersect. I’his was evidently the real centre of the whole 
edifice, and it is in this subtle way that the builder indicated its real 
character: a scpultliral monument for a prince enrolled amongst the 
gods, whose ashes have been interred here. 

Brahma tjandi, situated south of the central temple, has likewise a 
base with twenty corners, but is smaller and has only a single cella; 
the continuation of the tale of Rama is represented in bas-i-cliefs. 

Also in this case these reliefs are placed along the inner side of the 
wall of the gallery. This tjandi has been badly damaged, as has been 
the Vishnu tjandi north of Lara Djonggrang. In its structure this 
tjandi corresponds to the Brahma tjandi, but part of the bas-reliefs on 
this tjandi have been lost. 

In the shrine of the small sipiare tjandi opposite the main eastern 
entrance to the temple of Shiva, there lies, upon a sione pedestal, al¬ 
most undamaged, Shiva’s bull, natidi. It is the only Iree-standing stone 
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sculpture of an animal in Indonesia, and in its austerity an example 
of the way in which a great work of art could be creaied by an isis f«>11- 
ri Aii: p. 10^ tent to employ a naturalistic style on the simplest base lines. On the 
rear wall of the tjandi are images of two primitive Hindu deities. 
Sinya, the Sun Ciod, and Chandra, the Moon Ciod. 

M'he two similar tjandis opposite the Brahma and X'islinu tjandis, in 
addition to the side-chapels and the eight very small tjandis on the 
border of the central terrace, have partly been badly damaged, and 
partly are of little importance. 

A great deal of the whole temple complex has been lost. But the resto¬ 
ration work has been undertaken with infinite patience and the great¬ 
est expertise by the archaeologists and their colleagues, and thus weean 
once again enjoy this most impressive testimony to the superb artistry 
and talented craftsmanship of the ancient architects and sculptors. 
Already shortly after the erection of Prambanan the princes of Mata- 
ram withdrew to eastern Java. This marked the end of central Java¬ 
nese art. Few tjandis have been preserved from the subsecjuerit three 
centuries from 927 to the rise of the dynasty of Singhasari in 1222. 
Perhaps this almost total absence of tjandis is due to the fact tliat only 
bricks of inferior (juality were used. 

I'he ‘temples’ built later diverge considerably in many ways from 
those in central Java. 

Tianfii Kidai The tjandi Kidal in the vicinity of present-day Malang in eastern 
Java is another sepulchral monument, erected for the second prince 
of the Singhasari dynasty. King Anusapati, who died in 1240. The 
general effect of the building is more slender, since the base towers 
up higli, and the temple taper s off at the to|> in the form of a pyramid. 
Over the door to the shrine there is a comparatively very large and 
particularly beautifully worked kala liead, supporting, so to speak, 
the crowning of the temple. Kala heads of the same kind are also 
fenmd over the recesses. Ornamentation is exceedingly lavish, applied 
without thought for the effect upon the building as a whole. On the 
almost cubic; terminal stones over the recesses there is to be found the 
very ancient tumpal motif to which we have already referred. 

Tiandi Djafro The tjandi Djago, built in 1268 and also situated in the vic inity of 
Malang, manifests even more c:Ic*arly the characteristics of eastern 
Javanese style and ornamental decoration. Tliere the temple proper 
is displaced to the rear, and the very high base is brought into promi¬ 
nence. Thus the impression given is completely difl'erciu from the last 
tjandi mentioned. The bas-reliefs are both Buddhist- and Shivaist- 
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inspired; in style they arc akin to that ol the wayang. Furihevinore 
flames and rays of light are inu‘nded to suggest the magic powers pos¬ 
sessed by certain men, undoulnedly influenced by taiurism (c 1. c liap- 
ter on Ihiddhism;. Kfiualiy woi (hy oi' note are the which 

play a spef ial [)art in the wayang plays (c(. chapter on wavang plays), 
and originate irom java, d he roof ol the temple, tlie so called niriu 
roof, bears a turreied strut ture, towering up to a great height, (oiisist- 
ing r>f an uneven Jiumber of tfxifs, each ret ediiig further than the one 
b(*lo\\. '] owers of this kind were built of wood. 

7 jandi Djago was erected as a burial place for the ashes of \hshnu- 
vardhana, the lathei* of Kertanagara, tlie most imj)ortant prince of 
the Singhasari dynasty. T he deceased prince was represented as a 
Bodhi.saltva. 

As the last monument of tlie Singhasari period, the tjandi mav be 
mentioned which l)eais the name of the dynasty itself. I he tjandi 
Singhasari is so remarkable because ornamentation can be seen in 
statu nasrcncU, so to speak. The working of the details a})[):uently 
took place from the top downwards. The sanctuary illustrated on 
p. also dates from this period. 

A considerable number of tjandis liave been preserved from the 
Madjapahit era, several of which have been restored, although the 
majority of them arc in ruins. 

The largest and undoubtedly most important monument of tl)e east¬ 
ern Javanese period is the temple complex of Panataraii. Although 
work on this edifice must have begun already during the rule of the 
Singhasari dynasty, the most important parts were, however, erected 
at the time of the Mad japahit kingdom. 

With Panalaran lliere is no c|nestion of a geoinelrical arra)>gemeiu 
of the individual buildings, as was the case with the Prambanaii 
complex. Three temple courts, originally divided from one an other 
by tlie temple walls, are situated one behind the other, (iatcway.s per¬ 
mitted entrance into the temple courts. As far as can be asc cj lained 
from the walls of the foundations, whit h are all tliat are left, in the 
first court there were two buildings, which served as a [)lace ol as¬ 
sembly. The buildings themselves were of wood, and have not sur¬ 
vived. The vertical external walls of one terrace arc c ompletely cover ¬ 
ed with has-reliefs relating the talcs of the kidungs. 

In this court there is also a small tjandi dating from the shaha year 
i2()i, or 1369 according to our calendar. C^arcfully restored, it is a fine 
example of eastern Javanese tjandi architecture. Its general appear- 
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ance, the kala heads, and the tumpal motif — in this case on the ter¬ 
minal stone of the cjowning of the temple — bear a strong reseinblanre 
to t jandi Kidal. 

In the second court there is a small tertiple, quite unique in point of 
sculptural decoration. I he wooden superstruciiire is no more; oTily 
the base and the shell of the temple still stand. On the upper edge of 
the latter a colossal snake, iidga^, is coiled round, borne by priestly 
figures. 1 he kala head above the door is missing. On tlie front of the 
two flights of steps tumpal motifs are one e again to be found. 

In the third court stands the main tjandi. It, too, once had a infnu 
roof, but of impermanent material. J -he base and tlie shell of the 
temple are lavishly dcrorated with bas-reliefs, which represent, inter 
alia, the tale of Rama, and again conform to the wayang style. 

'riiere is much about this structure which resembles the temples on 
Bali. T here, too, one comes across courts situated one behind the 
other, the asymmetrical arrangement of the various buildings, the 
place c^f assembly in the first court, the mcru roofs, and the temple 
walls and gates. 

Among numerous other tjandis of the eastern Javanese period several 
deserve closer examination, though apart from the base little of them 
has survived. But even so the bas-reliefs still testify to the artistry and 
craftsmanship of their architects, who found in literature a boundless 
store of inspiration in their repre.sentation of religious themes. T hus 
the ba.s-rcliefs on the Surawana tjandi (ruin, 14th century) near Parc 
(Kediri) have borrowed their subject-matter from the ArdjunavivMia. i*. so 

Stylistically these bas-reliefs conform most exactly to the wayang style. 

In the previous section we already mentioned statues which formed s 1 a n rs \Nn 

part of various monuments. Tliey were mostly hewn from stone. Un- scVi rTi^RK 

doubtedly there must also have existed several large bron/e statues, 

but these were mostly re-cast later and the metal used again for other 

purposes. Reference has also been made to the fact that the figures 

in the tjandis of eastern Java ser\'ed a diflerent purpose* from those in 

central Java. The former were intended to assist in meditation; the 

latter, on the other hand, repre.sentcd incarnate as a deity the prince 

whose ashes were interred there. T hese incarnations are mostly of 

Vishnu, as shown by the accompanying attributes: slu‘11, flashing 

wheel, and celestial eagle, garuda, as a mount. Only once does the 

prince appear as an incarnation of Shiva riding upon a bull, nandi. 

whilst the four-armed Shiva carries in his rear hands a rosary and a fan. 
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Influence of 
Mathura school 
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This custom of giving Hindu deities more tiian one pair ot arms 
developed in India already at a very early stage. For these symholical 
representations we are chiefly indebted to sculptors ol the Mathura 
school. Matliiira is situated in the centre of not them India, on the 
important river Jumna, and the distinguished school lor sculptors, 
whicli flourished there after the second century B.C]., had a strong 
influence upon si ulpturc for seven and a half centuries. 

Piinccsses were usually represented as Parvati, the wife {shdkti) of 
Shiva; also this goddess carries the rosary and the fan. 

Amongst the statues one very frequently finds (ianesha, the Klephant 
God, son of Sliiva and Durga: consecfucntly he was particularly vener¬ 
ated. In Sliivaist tjandis his image is always placed on the rear wall of 
the temple. If the main entrance is on the east side, theii the figure 
stands in a recess on the west side. 

Images of Ganesha arc also to be found in places other than tjandis, 
mostly where danger threatens. They were probably intended to 
protect people from certain dangers, and thus the veneration of these 
figures was of a characteristically magic (jualiiy. 

I'he so-called Raksasa figures — giants, usually armed with clubs — 
must also be interpreted symbolically. Fhey were generally erected on 
either side of the entrance-gates to a temple complex. 

Besides these large sculptures numerous small bronze figures have 
also been found, all of them no more than four to six inches high, 
From these small figures we can form an idea of the perfection to 
whi('h the artists of the Hindu-Javanese era mastered the art of bron/e 
casting. Undoubtedly works were produced here that were amongsi 
the finest ever to have been made anywhere. 

These bronze figures presumably served monks and hermits as images 
for meditation. For this reason tliey are probably also mainly figures 
taken frem the Buddhist pantheon; for only Buddhism had monastic 
orders. For some reason the style of these figures remained free of the 
influence of ancient Javanese conceptions. It was of course a simple 
matter for the Ihiddhist tradition to be preserved in pine form in the 
monastic orders. 

These small figures, too, were produced by the a-circ-perdur process 
descril)(*d earlier; the figure was moulded from wax over a core of 
clay, and then carefully covered over with a layer of clay in which 
the necessary vents were left open. 

Yet one wonders whether such a simple process could really suffice 
to produce such fine bron/e statuettes, often elaborately worked down 
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to the riiiiiuLest detail, and oltcn also l>earing various dceoraiions. If 
the small figures were not to suil(*i loo much dairiagc, the nuinher of 
vents had to be limited. l‘or at the ni<iuth of such a vent no details 
arc possible. Moieover, the whole mould was olten so small that, 
when the cast was poured on, the hot air could not est a[)e, or could 
do so only in insiillicient (juaniiiies. The mould would then crack, or 
— particularly in the liner parts — the air remained inside and thus 
the (ast c ()uid not pem tratt*. It is as good as < eriain that a su|jph:men- 
tary process was evolved similar to that in use in anoihei district 
where the art of bi’on/e casting was highly developed, namely in 
Benin, on the lower reac hes of the Niger in West Alrica. I here the 
outer layer of day was mixed with finely chopped goat’s hair: after 
heat was applied these liairs became charred, and micioscopicallY 
small channels remained in tiie day, through which the air esciaped 
when the cast was poured in. Only in this way was it possible to re¬ 
produce exactly in bron/e the small figure modelled in wax. 

Various objects used for l eligious jjui poses were also naturally cast in 
bron/e, such as censers for incense, lamps, bells, sacrificial eJishes, 
vessels for holy watc*r, and so on. Often these bron/e objects are de¬ 
corated, especially by engraving, with all manner of figurative repre¬ 
sentations. Some of these objects are real masterpiece's of metal- 
WTirking. 

Figures cd’ silver and gold ha\e also been preserved, altho'.igh very 
many objects made of these costly metals must have been melted 
down again in later centuries. The high level of artistry attained in 
gold and silver casiing is shown by the many pieces of je wellery and 
ornanieins excavated: lu'cklaccs, brae eleis, ear-and lingei-rings, chains I’i.mi v. laa 
andgroiii shiddsall testify to consummate workmanship and a highlv- 
developed sense e:)f beauty. I'he oniamenial dceoraiions are generally 
eniliossed. 

Finally, mention must lie made of some works of art of a special kind: 
terracortas. This art re ae heel its c limax towards the end ol the Hinclii- 
Javancse era. "Flu* material is of course exireinely delicate, and since 
most of the objects discovered have been buried in the soil lor centu¬ 
ries, little that we have is undamaged. Bnteven tlu:se lewobjects testily Pi.An: v. 127 
to the fac t that this was an art of particular charm and great beauty. 

It is (jnitc possible that these terracottas ought to be considered lo 
gether with the bronze figures. Moulding in wax and clay arc lioo 
closely related for these two methods nor to have influenced one an¬ 
other. But here we are faced with a completely different problem. The 
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WAYANG 
I SHOWS 


small terracotta heads found are not at all Javanese in style, but ex¬ 
hibit so many Greek characteristics that one may presume that ilie in¬ 
fluence of Greece was felt in java during the Madjapahit dynasty. But 
we cannot as yet say with certainty how such influences came about. 

Nowliere in the world has an art been fostered which was so closely 
interwoven with the life of a whole nation lor so long as is the case 
with the Jii\anese wayaiig puppet-shows, wayang kulit (wayang — 
shadow, gliosi; kuHt = leather), performed with flat leather f)u])pets. 
Althougli the origin of this type of wayang show is still a matter of 
dispute, it is certain that is was already both poj)ular and generally 
known by the year looo A.D. In subsequent centuries the culture 
introduced from India exerted a strong influence upon it. Jt survived 
the collapse of the Madjapahit kingdom, held its own when Islam 
became the predominant religion, and lias remained ])opuIar up to 
the present day. 

J'lie Javanese must have been fascinated by tliese puppet perform¬ 
ances. in which the puppets themselves and their shadows each liad a 
role to play. 'The wayang show must have satisfied a deep emotional 
need, providing the Javanese with a stimulus to, and a medium for, 
mystical meditation. For him the wayang-kulit is not just a show; but 
represems an abstract world in which ideas take human sliapc and im¬ 
agination becomes reality. The performaiue is actually a mystical 
event in w^hich the invisible becomes visible, and something tliat can¬ 
not be adequately expressed in words becomes comprehensible. De¬ 
spite all the changes that took plac e in religion and culture during 
the course of several centuries, the w^ayang was able to maintain itself 
as a unique medium for conveying the eternal, a medium through 
which the interplay between man and the metaphysk:al world could 
be expressed. 

This has been put most impressively in the following poem written 
in the 1920S by the Javanese poet Noto Suroto, in w^hich he considers 
the wayang show against the background of religious thought: 

W AYANG 

O Lord, let me be a wayang in Thy hands. 

Whether J be hero or demon, king or commoner, animal, plant or 
tree, let me be still a wayang in Thy hands. Then shall I speak 
your tongue, whether I be valiant in the turmoil of battle or small 
as a child at play amongst the waringins. 
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Technical 

apparatus 


This life of mine on earth is filled with toil and sirite, and my 
enemies, who are many, mo( k me. Their ridicule Hies to its target 
swifter than plumed arrows: tJieir woids strike deeper iJiaii krisses. 
i\ly struggle is not vet at an end. And soon I liou wilst take me, and 
J sliall lie amongst the others whose plays are over. 1 shall he 
amongst the thousands in darkness. And my struggle was not yet 
at an end: still my enemies dance. 

1 .ortl. let me be a wayang in I hy hands. 

I hen altera hundred ora thousand years. Thy'^ hand will bestow 
upon me life and movement once more. 

riien, one day when my time has come for 1 hy eternity, l liou 
wilsi call me to I hee again, and I shall speak and contend anew. 
And one day my enemies will be silenced, and the demon will lie 
piostrate on the grountl. 

O Lord, let me be a wayang in T hy hands. 

(From Wayang liedrren). 

\Vithoiu going any further into the various theories about the evo¬ 
lution ol the wayang show, we may take it as certain that it had a 
religious signific ance from the very first. The puppets, and undoubt¬ 
edly also the moving silhouettes, suggested ancestors: the interpreter 
of til is mysterious e\ ent was regarded as the prii.st who estalilisl icd 
contact l)eL\veen the living and the dead, l iius this show actpiired an 
iinportaiu plat e in the entire inagit ceremonial. Lite wayang kulii 
has always retained its magic: character; thus up to tlie prescru day it 
lias been performed, ft)r example, in orde r to avert some tJireatening 
calamity. 

The technical apparatus eniploved is basit ally simjile: a transparent 
white ( anvas is sirelt lied our on a ^’el lit al wtjoden frame. I he pupfjeis 
are mo\ t‘d by the pel former, ilie dalang. Over tlu* tlalang hangs a 
lamp, ihe light from which falls npf>ri the lantly-siietched canvas, thus 
throwing the shatlows plainly into view. 

d o the left of the tlalang stands an oblong cliest wiili its longc*r side 
at riglit angles xo the screen, in whit:li are kept the piifipcts and other 
properties, sutli as weapons, horses, chariots, eit:. From this chest 
several small metal or wooden discs are suspended, by means of 
which tlic tlalang can imitate noises at appropriate moments. If he 
has to use l)oth hands at once to operate the puppets, he moves tlie 
discs with his foot. To his right the dalang has the lid of die chest, on 
which he can place his properties. 
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T he puppets appearing in the ix-riorniarK:e — and there are usually a 
great number of them, since each cliaractcr is represented by a special 
puppet — have a rod made ol horn; thus they can be slid into two 
pisang stalks (pseudo-stem of the banana), one of which is set slightly 
higher than ilie other and reserved for the most important characters, 
lichind the dalang there Ls room for the ovchesua which illustrates 
the action with music. I he daiang gives the players their dies by tap¬ 
ping on the chest with a small hammer of horn or hai dwood. 

J he dahuig is vvilliout doubt the most im[)ortant person in the per- Thr 
ioi inane c. He not (inly nio\ i s the [JUppets, hut. also spt'aks the various 
parts, and in between gives (K scripiions, directions, etc. 1 le has a most 
varied and e\.ceedingiy diflic uli. task. Only some |)oints can lie singled 
out licre. 

He has to ensurt* that the uayang pc ifoniiance lasts from half past 
seven in the evening until six o’t lock the next morning. During the 
performance he must not move from the sc reeii, and is not allowed 
to say anything apart from the te xt. He must c harai leri/e the (igures 
which appt^ar by modulating his voice to suit each of the (hainaiis 
peraaiiae, and in addition to this must be well acquainucl >\ith the* 
form of speech used liy the \arioiis c hatai lets. It goes without saying 
that he must have a complete command of the action in the play per¬ 
formed, and must know exac tly with which puppc*i one character or 
another can be reprt*sented. 1 hat this task is anything but simple is 
obvious from the fact that in one play alone, that dcraliiig v itli the 
I’andavas and the Kauravas (from the Bhaiatayuddha) ‘.^7 main char¬ 
acters appear, not counting the constantly changing parts i)laycd by 
these characters in the various situations in which they appear. 

From iliis it is also clear that every daiang must at first undergo 
arduous training fcjr several years in order to satis!y the demands 
made upon him. 

Although the leather-workers of Indonesia have not mueh of note to itVnv/ni.; imhfwts 
their credit, on Java, Bali and several islands in the east of the Archi¬ 
pelago they did learn how to make good parchiiient. I his is partly 
transparent and coloured an ivory shade. 

In making w^ayang puppets the material is first cut out in outlines; 
then the stencil is fastened to it with a sharp pin, and the details cut 
out by means of small chisels of various shapes and sizes; finally tlie 
whole figure is coated with white clear-cole, upon which the colours 
desired are then painted. Gold foil, too, is almost always used. These 
Javanese wayang puppets are invariably highly stylized, both as re- 
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gards the reproduction of the human figure — the faces being pai Licu 
larly characteristic: in this respect — and tJie Jiair-dn ss. cimlies and 
jewellery. The figures made in this way have, so to speak, become sym¬ 
bols.’! he colours, too, need not necessarily benatural. 1 heskin isniosi- 
ly gilded or black, whilst the face may be painted in vai ions colours: 
gold, white or black, red, light red or pink, reddish brown or blue. 

1 he ornamental hair-dress, (lothes and jewellery are often espct ially 
elaborate, testifying to the Javanese artists’ love of carefully-worked vi ait r, 130 
detail. 

A special feature of the wayang puppc‘ts is the conspicuous proh>n- 
gation of the shoulder line, so tliat tlie arms are joined on lar beyond 
the actual shoulder-joints. ! l\ey arc rotatable at tlie shoulder* and 
elbow-joints, and the dalang can move them by means of thin lods 
attached to the hands cd tlie puppets. ^1 his resulted in the angular 
movements, which were regarded as so iinkjue that such arm move¬ 
ments were adopted in Javanese dances. 

The face always appears in profile; the body is turned partly to the 
front, whilst the feet mostly point to 07 ic side, as with represcaitaiions 
in profile. 

The legs are held in one of two Tuaiii postures, eirJier wide apart or 
close together. The posture with legs held wide apart is to be found 
with warriors and rough charai lers, whilst female* figures are always i*. 133 
shown in the posture with legs dose together. 

From tlic above it is sullicieutly ck*ar that many modifications are 
possible in the shape of the head, facial expression, leg posture , and 
colour of the decorations, and that erach figure can be shaped indi¬ 
vidually; the si/e, too, can be varied tostiggersi the chat acter porit aye tl. 

As an example: one may examine in iikux* cltaail Iu*ie the figures of 
several main eharacters of the Rliarataytieldha. As already outlined, 
the Bharatayuddlia is a free version of the* heroic struggle beiwevn the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, as described in the Indian epic poem, the 
Mahabharata. 

We shall come back to this point late*r wlien eonsieleiing tlie laktnis. 

Of the five Pandavas, the main cliaraeiers in this heroic poem, the 
tliree eleler brollicrs stand eiut: tlie se»ns of Pandu and Kiniti, Jiielisti 
ra, Rima and Ardjnna. I'lieir cliaracters are j>c rce ptibly dillereiu, 
and this is also well l)rought out in the relevant wayang figure's. 

“Judistira is the most virtuems of the brotluTs, but his piety docs not 
allow him to acliicvc grt*at and neiblc dt t'ds, though he is not inlerior 
to the others in valour. Chanty, magnanimity, and meekness arc liis 
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chanuucrisi ic qualities. He pursues his course with more deliberation 
than lus brothers, but does not shrink from duping his adversaries by 
making false statements. 

Bima is the valiant knight sans pciir et sans rcproche, a man of a 
certain rough surliness, who docs not fear to speak liis mind freely, 
maintaining his point of view emphatically against all comers, if one 
of them, in his opinion, is mistaken. Honest and courageous, of firm 
resolution and staunch character, he is ever ready to stake his life to 
defend a person or a noble cause. 

Loyal and helpful to anyone who treats him well, but relentless to¬ 
wards his enemies, he is a wild bear whose imrredible bodily strength 
alone gives his brothers the advantage over the hundred Katiravas. In 
the Bharatayuddha he mocks mercilessly Judistira’s scruples and Ar- 
djuna's considerate manner. The club he wields fills his enemies with 
the utmost terror, but hardly any less fearsome are his nails, which, 
when wrestling, claw his adversary’s body and tear into it, how¬ 
ever much resistance they meet with. Where others appear on liorse- 
back, riding elephants, or in chariots, he invariably goes on foot. Only 
Plate i\ 155 once ill the whole of the Bharatayuddha do we see him entering a 
carriage, and then only after all the others have alighted to seek cover 
from the projectiles of the enemy. 

Ardjuna is a chivalrous hero and in some respects stands midway 
between his elder brothers. In the lakon he appears as the darling of 
the fair sex, rather than as their suitor; women thrust their favours 
iipoTi him without him seeking tliem. In a whole series of lakons 
many unknown sons and daughters come and sec liim from unknown 
districts where he had passed by, and loved in passing.” 2 
The noble characters mostly have the same shape of face as Ardjuna 
(cf. Plate on p. 145): forehead and nose form one straight line; the 
nose is delicately shaped; the eyes ar<r slit. Demonic types have eyes as 
round as balls and large, often crudely-shaped noses, set at an angle to 
the line of the forehead, and a threatening expression. Tlic figure of 
Bima is an exception; intrinsically he behmgs to the noble Pan- 
davas, but in his external appearance he displays greater affinity with 
the demons, which explains why we often find him appearing in the 
guise of a spy. 

The style of these wayang figures has changed along certain lines 
during the course of centuries, and as a result of a fortunate turn of 
events we can follow the course of these changes. As has already been 
mentioned in the section on architecture and sculpture, bas-reliefs 
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appeared on the ijandis of eastern Java 
in a style differing appreciably Ironi 
those on the temples of central Java. 

The figures placed there bear a definite 
resemblance to wayang figures, but 
have not yet acquired the far-reac.hitig 
stylization of the later figures. One can 
find examples of this on tlie l)as-relief.s 
of tjandi I’anataran which depict in¬ 
cidents from the Ramayana. 

When one remembers that under the 
rule of Gadjah Mada — and it was at 
this time that these bas-reliefs were 
carved —a Javanese color] y was founded 
on Bali, one may assume that these 
Javanese brought their wayang sliows 
to Bali with them. And thus it is worth 
noting that the style of the wayang fig¬ 
ures still in general use on Bali corre¬ 
sponds exactly to the figures on the 
bas-reliefs mentioned. The style has 
therefore evidently not changed to any 
marked degree on Bali, whilst the fig¬ 
ures in Java diverged ever further from the styles that had once been 
customary. It is by no means excluded that Islam exercised a contrib¬ 
utory influence on this process of evolution. Orthodox Mohamme¬ 
danism does not permit the representation of living beings, and even 
though this ban was probal)ly not strictly applied, nevertheless there 
may well have l)een a certain tendency to diverge from purely nat¬ 
uralistic forms. 

Incidentally, the variations in size of individual wayang figures also 
have a symbolic meaning: thus demons (giants), gods, luinian beings, 
and so on, each have a specified size. 

The screen-like ‘mountain’ (gunungan) or ’tree' {kekayon) is a curi- i^unun^an 
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oils sLige-property which is found at every wayang-kulit perform¬ 
ance. T his, loo, is made of parchment, worked in the same way as the 
wavang puppets tlicmselvcs; the back, however, is coloured red, i.c. 
is not polychrome. 

Before the beginning of the performance, and also during the inter¬ 
vals, tlie dalang places the giinungan in front of the screen, in the 
centre. The end of the play, too. is marked by the giinungan, but it is 
then usually turned back to front, with the back showing, and is stuck 
int(^ the pisaiifu stalk. 

In its general shape, as well as in several points of detail, the Javanese 
guiiungan differs markedly from that on Bali. The Javanese one is 
leaf-shaped, and is painted on top. 'Die Balinese one has rather the 
shape of an umbrella with a gently-curve d upper edge. Both of them 
have a styli/cd tree in the middle, generally also decorated with flow¬ 
ers, birds, and other ornamentation. All over the world the tree is 
commonly regarded as a magic or mystic symbol — as the ‘tree of 
heaven', for instance, or the ‘tree of life’. This symI)ol is not only to 
Plati p. ifi be found in this form in Indian literature and sculpture, but the tree 
of life is often also used, especially on textiles, by several of the Indo¬ 
nesian tribes that remained unaffected by external cultural influences. 

Plate v. I'lie Javanese giinungan has on its lower portion the representation 

of a gateway, the roof of which is Hanked by stylized wing motifs. To 
its left and right there arc often the so-eallc'd temple guards, giants 
(hutas), figures designed to instil fear, armed with clubs to ward off 
demonic inlliiences. liis is probably a gate of heaven’, the entrance 
to a wonderful garden where the tree of heaven grows. 

In a Javanese work, ‘Ardjuna Sasra Ban’, compiled from ancient man¬ 
uscripts by M. Ng. Sindiisasira in 1829, there is to bo found a fragment 
which unmistakably refers if> the picture on the Javanese gunungan. 
Some sentences from it are gi\en here in a translation by Palmer van 
dc liroek: 

'‘ J he great gate was made of gold, sliaped like an eagle hovering in 
the air. 

I he walls to the left and right of the gate were as wings, the pinions 
azure with other colours interspi rsed, partly red .and blue, em¬ 
bellished with gold f>f many lines. Flanking tiic gate there were two 
stone sculptures resembling butas. They guarded the side-posts of 
the gate; tfiey appeared to be throwing clubs into the air, and 
carried a shield in their left hands, as tliough about to strike any¬ 
one who dared to enter.” 
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Wayaiig-purwa figure: Bima, one of the Pandavas. (Java). K.I.l. (Height of figure 2.^ in.) 
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There is no such gate on the Balinese gunungan. On (fu se ih< l>Mrk 
ground is usually formed by snakes (ndgas) coiled around one another. 
Both in Java and on Bali we find, at the foot of tJie tree above tiie 
gate, two animal figures, such as a lion and a bull, set opposin' each 
other. 

Lakons The wayang repertoire and its evolution reflect the way in w hit h the 
Javanese have modified the various external cultr.ral iiiflueiu es whi< h 
have reached them, and how their primitive ideas repeatedly t aine \o 
the fore in an art form such as tliis, which was entirely indigenous. 
1 he most ancient wayang plays may perhaps have portrayed tlie i x- 
ploits of heroic ancestors from mythical antiquity. 

But as Indian cultural influences gradually became stronger, and as 
old Javanese adaptations of Indian myths and sagas appeared, these 
tales had an enduring retroactive effect 01. the content of rhe wayang 
plays. This does not mean that religious worship of anct stors was now 
displaced. It was rather the case of a gradual approximation than of 
an actual reception of Indian works in ready-made form. And indeed, 
it could hardly have been otherwise: the religious and cultural cli¬ 
mate in which the Indian works had developed was completely un¬ 
familiar to the people of Java. In the same way Indian names of many 
gods, goddesses, dcnii-gods, heroes and demons were undoubtedly 
only adopted very gradually. And even when this process became 
more and more widespread, and had a more enduring effect, this did 
not by any means signify that Indian rales were simply translated 
without any change being made in their content and spirit. On the 
contrary, the Javanese transplanted the events described there into 
tlieir ow^n environment, and the background was supplied l)y their 
own traditional pattern of ideas. 

Thus in the long run a c urious mixture of native and alien elements 
was brought about. The old sacred myths and the new tales w^cre 
combined in motley form; deified ancestors were identified with In¬ 
dian gods and heroes, or were allotted their place in the lakon in a 
new form that was liardly any longer recognizable. 
rimakavans "J Im c figui c s niusi tiow be mentioned whic h were to lie found in 
e\ery single wayang pc*rformance, Seniar and his two sons, Petriik 
and Xalagareng, the .so-callcxl Panakavans, (scholars, disciples). "J'hey 
introduce a note of rustic humour, but Semar has been allotted an¬ 
other special r(ile. Me is the servant of the herci of the moment, and as 
such often his cciunscllor, whose perception turns out to be keener 
than that of his master in awkward situations. He even thrusts his way 
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forward up to the vtiry seat of the gods; at times he disposes of magic 
forces, and can encompass tiie ruin of mighty demons. He also appears 
sometimes as the incarnation of a deity. 

The form of the I’anakavans differs considerably from that of the 

other wayang puppets. 'Fheir names, too, have not been borrowed 

from Indian literature, but are old Javanese. Everything points to the 

fact that we have here a survival of the ant ient ancestt)!' cult. in:, i-. 137 

It may ahso be mentioned here that in addition to the term wayang- 
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kulit {kulit — leather) the designation wayang pnrwa is very lie- 
quently used. Probalily the word ljurwa, meaning first;, is derived 
indirectly from 'parwa\ tJic name given to the oldest known Javanese 
literature in prose. ‘Wayang-pm \va' thus means fii st (oldest) wayang’. 
Whilst the /a/ions were inlluenccd hy old Javanese iireratiire, the 
w^ayang shows in Mini extreised an infineiue iijion scnljiMne. Ir is 
presumably for tliis reason that the figures on tiie has reliefs were 
similar to those of the wayang puppets common at the lime — espe¬ 
cially since old Javanese literature, the lakons, and the has reliefs all 
portrayed the same persons and events. 

After tlie death of llayam Wiiruk the decline of tlie Madja- 

pahit kingdom set in. Already at that time, but especially after the 
fall of Madjapahit, when Java gradually became Mohammedanized, 
and Muslim princes were struggling for iugeinony, the connection 
between poetry and the lakons grew weaker and weaker, until it 
finally ceased altogether. 

As has already been mentioned, a considerable part of tJic old Java¬ 
nese literary works lias been lost, at least in Java. Moreover, as time 
went on, the influence of the new religion caused interest in Hindu- 
Javariesc literature to subside. It was only much later that then* was 
a revival of interest in early Javanese poetry, fmt by this time the 
lakons had gone a long way towards becoming indirpendent works. 
So many other local pressures bad come into play that a resumption 
of the old connection between tlie two was no longer possible. 

A few exceptions apart, the lakon texts have not bet n writ ten <lown 
in toto. Tlie dalang does indeed have a brief summary ol the ronrents, 
a sort of outline, upon which he can cunsiriict his improvisaiions, but 
here again lie is not allowed imicli s( o|>e, but is limiiccl in more* ways 
tlian one by very strictly defined directions. 1 litis (he perloriiiancc 
must follow a fixed pattern. I lie ganielaii«)!(Iiestra (cl. following sc?c:- 
tion) opens the performancer with a long introduction, alter which the 
dalang describes the kraton in which the action takes f>laccr and the 
dramatis pcrsoiiac. Then at nine o\ lock in the evening commences 
the performance proper, wliic li falls into three parts: the first fiart, 
the iiitrodiK tion, lasts from nine o’cloc k until midnight; the second 
part, from midnight until three o'clock, deals ^vilh the actual plot, 
whilst the third, till six cVclock, presents the denouement, wii'i the 
triumph of good over evil. 

But no one performance is like another, even when the siihject-maLfer 
is identical. 
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It would be impossible to give even the barest survey here of the 
lakons which exist. We shall limit ourselves lo dividing lIic'iu into 
four main groups, and sketching in outline the coineius of eacli 
group. 

The main groups arc: (i) the early history, or introductory fiistory; 

(ii) the Ardjuna Sasra Ban cycle; (iii; tiic Rama cycle: (iv) tiic Pan¬ 
da va cycle. 

In these lakons three groups of characters are preseiued which are i nriy history 
to be found in all the other lakons: gods, demons (giants), and men. 

It is the eternal struggle between gods and deniojis that is here por¬ 
trayed, a contest in whic h man himself is able to take sides, d ims the 
content of this lakon l>ecoinc"s a symbol of the struggle between good 
and evil, in which man either shares in the vie lory or goes to his 
ruin. Curiously enougli, the gods in the lakons are often in no posi¬ 
tion to ward off the demons* attacks. I hen it is invariably a man, 
endowed with extraordinary magic powers and excellent valour, who 
comes to their assistance, and succeeds in turning the scales in their 
favour. 

Man receives from the gods precious gifts, such as the principal pro 
ducts of the fields, which are of divine origin. It was Irom the gods, 
too, that man learnt how to make use c^f the buffalo lor c ultivation, 
and how" to practise the armourer’s craft. 

'T he threat of evil with vvhicli rnau is confronted is personified in the 
figure of Batara Kala, the consoi t of Devi Durga. fhis name show’s 
Shivaist influence, for Durga is the shakti of Shiva. 

In the centre of this c:ycle stands the iniglity demon Dasamuka. With Antjuna .S’#i.v;a 
his marauding expeditions and ads of violence he spreads terror 
amongst gods as w’cll as men. I hen \*ishnu decides to intervcTie. In¬ 
carnate as Ardjuna Sasra Ban, he deleats Dasamuka, hut does not 
destroy him complc*tely; for wdieii Dasamuka v'ovvs ofiedicm e Ardjuna 
spares his life. After Ardjima’s death — for even a god must die when 
incarnate in hunian form — the demon resumes his destructive exist¬ 
ence and once again threatens gods and men. 

These lakons are the sequel to the foregoing ones. In order to put an tiama rvr/r 
end to fresh outbursts of lage on thc^ part of Dasamuka, who no^v ap¬ 
pears under the name of Ravana, X^ishnu rc*turns to eai tli ciiicc* again 
as man, this time in the form of the hero, Rama. J he story oi the 
battle between Rama and Ravana, the contents of which have already 
been briefly related abov’e, gives an account of the demon s destruc¬ 
tion and the rescue of Sita. The lakon tale, on tlie other hand, ends 
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with Rama*s death by fire, Sita and Rama’s loyal brother, Lesmana,. 
perishing voluntarily with him in the flames. 

Paudava cycle In this cycle several other lakons have been incorporated, linking it 
with the Pandava cycle. Here Rama and his men appear as contempo¬ 
raries of the heroes of the next main group of lakons. 

In these ihe centre of emphasis shifts from gods and demons to men. 
The struggle between good and evil is fought out here by the noble 
Pandavas and their nephews, tlie wicked Kauravas. Gods and giants 
also play their part in the countless adventures described in these 
lakons. No other epic has yielded such a wealth of material for the 
w^ayang plays as the Mahabharata cycle, but the setting of these lakons 
is not ancient India, but here in Java, and it is the Javanese them¬ 
selves who finally lixe to experience the triumph of good over evil. 
According to the sacred prescriptive right, the adat, at a wayang per¬ 
formance the men sit next to the dalang, whilst the women sit behind 
the screen, and thus see the shadows of the figures. This is feasible owing 
to the primitive design of the Javanese house, w'hich has in front an 
open vestibule with a low overlianging roof; this is supported by 
several rows of posts, placed in lavishly decorated stone pedestals. 'Fhe 
ceiling is richly adorned in the centre with wooden carvings, as are the 
main posts. The rear of this open vestibule, pe 7 idaf)a, is connected by 
a covered passage to an open gallery, pringgitafi (palace for the ringgit, 
i.e. wayang puppet). And it is in this locale that the wayang play is per¬ 
formed. 1 he frame with the canvas stretched out on it is erected in the 
passage, so that the women arc in the living-room, which is situated 
behind it. On Bali the wayang shotvs are usually j>crformcd in the 
open air, and the women and men are not so strictly separated from 
each other; nor is separation laid down by the adat. 

Several other kinds cd wayang show^s are known in Java, but none of 
them play such an important j^art in the life of the people as wayang- 
purwa. riiesc developed later, and draw partly or w^holly upon other 
sources for their material. Tliere is one exception: a kind of play in 
w^hich human performers appear, w^ayangwoiig (zcong man); but 
the epic subject-matter on which it is based is tlie same as in wayang- 
purwa. \Vc shall come back to this later in the section on Javanese art 
after the Hindu-Javanese period. 

iVfr^anfr-gedog Wavang-gcdog is a variation of the wayang-pui wa in w^hich leather 
puppets are also used. Idie subject-matter is draw'n from the history 
of the last century of the Hindu-Javanese period under the dynasties 
of Kediri, Djanggala, Singhasari and Madjapahit. I'he origin of the 
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wayang-gcdog is connected with Prabu Sadmata, a cliarnpion of Islam 
in Java, who is venerated as a saint under the name of Siinan Giri 
(cf. section on Islam). 

In tlie wayang-krutjil or wayang-klitik flat polychrome wooden pup¬ 
pets with movable leather arms arc used. Performances are given in 
the daytime as well as at night. The subject-matter is drawn from the 
struggles between the kingdoms of Madjapahit and Balambangan in 
eastern Java, in which Damar Wulan, a youth of humble origin, wins 
honour and dignity, l liis kind of wayang may be seen as a prelude to 
the wayang-golek. 

In the wayang-golek the puppets used are three-dimensional and are 
of wood {golek — round). I'he head is supported by a wooden spindle 
which runs through the body and is rotatable. The arms, too, can be 
rotated at tlie shoulder- and elbow-joints, and can be moved by thin 
rods attached to the hands. The dalang is exceedingly skilled in oper¬ 
ating this rotatable spindle and the two rods, so that the puppet really 
gives the impression of a living human being. 

This play is performed both by day and by night. As in all types of 
wayang show, the action revolves around certain persons, and is closely 
connected with the penetration of Islam into Java. Thus a play is per¬ 
formed about one Prince Menak, vvlio by his military campaigns and 
victories prepares tlie world, so to speak, for the coming of the prophet 
Mohammed, and is thus a sort of forerunner, as John the Baptist was 
for Christ, but in the world of chivalrous romance. 

The style of the puppets used in the various kinds of wayang show is 
more or less closely related to that of the puppets in wayang-|)urwa. 
The designer, however, is not so restricted hy rigidly prescribed de¬ 
tails. The greater freedom in design leads to eonsiderahle dillciences 
in artistic value, pariiculaily in the (asc of the wayaiig-grilek puppets. 
But the be st examples display, often in a surprising way, designs with 
very human features. 

In the wayang-beber no puppets arc needed at all. Whilst the dalang 
recites the narrative, some ap[)ropjiaie pictures painted on a long 
strip of canvas or paper arc drawn across from one vertical roll on to 
another. This play is now no longer performed at all, and is only 
mentioned here because these paintings are, so to speak, the last 
‘stragglers’ of Hindu-Javanese painting which has otherwise, in so far 
as it was painted in the style customary at that time, been lost. 

1 Th. P. Galestin. 'Indoncsie', Algemene Kunstgeschiedenis, Pt. VI, Utrecht. 1951. 

Almdged from J. Kais, Htl javaanse toneel, 1. Wajang Poerwa. 




Wayang-golirk figures: Ardjuua an<l Prabu Oiling Wesi (^|ava). hj. I. {Height of figiiic of Aidjuiia aoi/^ in.) 
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X. CULTURAL PROGRESS DURING THE 
ISLAMIC PERIOD lO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Spread of Islam 


Map p. 147 


Indonesia is one of the few Mohammedan countries wlierc Islam did 
not supplant the existing religions by t:on({uest or external force. On 
the contrary, the new faith came to Indonesia much in the saiiu' way as 
Indian t iilture had done. I he protagonists of Islam originated mainly 
from the same district, (iujarat in north-western India, with which 
links had been established centuries before. Islam spread, not by 
systematic missionary activity, but by personal contacts on an indi¬ 
vidual basis whicli were chieily established in the course of trade. 
Later, when Islamic kingdoms came into being in Indonesia, in some 
areas the faitli was indeed spread by means of the sword, but liere it 
was political considerations that were the detisive fac tor. 

I he most important loute along which sea-borne trade was carried 
between the West and the Indonesian .\rchipelago was through the 
straits now known as the Straits of Malacca. Thus it was the princes 
of the two coastal states in this area. North Sumatra and the Malayan 
peninsula, who were the first to establish contact with Mohammedan 
merchants, Muslims from Arabia and India who sailed these waters. 
From historical data it is clear that economic and political reasons 
caused these princes to accept the new religion. Hand in hand with 
this went an intellectual revolution, ])ut not a very profound one. 
When Islam spread from Madinat an-Nabi in Arabia via the Middle 
P’ast to Further India, it was already tlioroughly imbued with Orien¬ 
tal mysticism and had thus lost much of its original rigid orthodoxy. 
'The Indonesians, so susceptible to mysticism, found many points of 
spiritual contact with the new religion in the form in wdiic h it was 
introduced by the Gujaratis, once it had undergone tliis modification 
in the direction of mysticism. Thus reception of the new religion was 
appreciably facilitated, but at ihe same time this allow^ed alien ele¬ 
ments to creep in unobserved. 

On Sumatra small Islamic states developed, of which Samudra on 
the north-eastern coast already exercised appreciable infhietice by the 
year 1300. Under the pressure of these small states the kingdom 
of Malayu, which still adhered to its Indian culture, withdrew to 
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the district of Mcnangkabau in the interior of central Sumatra. 
The close contact with Ciujarat is evident from the fact that the grave¬ 
stone on the tomb of the founder of the kingdom of Sarnudra came 
from Cambay, the capital of Ciujarat. In the latter half of the 14th 
century the Mohammedan principality of Pasci, also situated on the 
north-eastern coast of Sumatra, exercised hegemony in the area, but 
already by the beginning of tlie 15111 ceiiiiiry authority passed to the 
kingdom of Malacca, another Mohammedan state, which extended 
its control cjver almost the wliole of Sumatra. 

As a result of its extremely favourable location, and tlie swift < ollapse 
of the Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit in the 15111 ceiitnry, Malacca 
now became the most important (oinmen ial state in Indonesia. 

But already at the Ijeginning of the itiih (eiitury the priwir of this 
kingdom was checked, and a new era in the history of Indonesia 
began: its fate Avas now no longer deicrmiiucl by internal struggles 
for supremacy, Imt by l.iirope, with its superior might and influence. 
In 1498 the Portuguese explorer \'asco da Gama discove red the sea- 
route to India, and already by 1509 the Portuguese had appeared on 
the Malayan peninsula. A (onflie t with the Sultan was hound toensue, 



spread of Islam in the Indonesian Archipelago. .\lso shown arc llie mosi iiiipor;anr tribes 
that have remained up to the present eniirely or almost ciiiiiely uninfliienied liV Islam. 
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and in 1511 the port of Malacca Avas conquered by forces under the 
command of d’Albuquerqiie. The Sultan fled and continued the 
struggle against the invaders from Johore, to the south-east. 

In 1520 the small principality of At jeh in northern Sumatra succeeded 
in gaining its independence, and displayed such vigour that it won 
control of large parts of Sumatra. In the first half of the 17th century 
in particular, it became a notable maritime power, and under Sultan 
Iskandar Muda even succeeded in conquering Johore (1615). 

The fall of Malacca hastened the spread of Islam along tlie coasts of 
Borneo. For it was here that Mohammedan merchants from Malacca 
settled when the Portugueseaetjuired full control over commerce there. 
But the Portuguese were not the only Europeans to appear in this 
area. They were followed by Spanish, English and Dutch merchants, 
who penetrated as far as the Indonesian Archipelago, where tliey 
found the products that had t aused them to undertake these difficult 
and dangerous voyages: on the western islands pepper, and furthei 
to the east, on the Moluccas, cloves and nutmeg. A violent struggle 
developed for monopoly of the spice trade, in wide h the Dutch finally 
emerged as the vie tors. 

Indian (omffany Ill Holland itself the I'nited East Indian Company {Verenifrdf' Oast- 
Indische Couipagnie) became the most important agency in the spice 
trade (1602). In order to obtain linn control of the market in Indone¬ 
sia, the Company had to combat energetically the smugglers lor whom 
these valuable commodities opened up tempting opportunities for 
profit. For this purpose factories were set up in the most iiiifioriant 
Indonesian pons, and measures were taken, such as restricting pro¬ 
duction, which were later to have extremely detrimental conse¬ 
quences for the well-being of the Moluccas in particular. 

For a fairly long time the Poniigiiese (:ontimit*(l to letain possession 
of the important port of Malacca on the Malayan peninsula, from 
whicli the maritime trade tlirough the Straits of Malacca could be 
controlled. The conquest of this key point in 1641 finally gave the 
Dutdi a complete monopoly. 

I hc Dutc h also sucxeeded in gaining a footing in Sumatra. When 
At jeh lost power and prestige as a consecjnence of internal troubles, 
the East Indian Company conquered the areas formerly under the 
dominion of that kingdom, and only the norrhe^rn At jeh principalities 
retained their independence. In central Sumatra Malayii, the king¬ 
dom of the Menangkabau, remained in existence as an ostensibly in¬ 
dependent state until 1825. 
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All these events led to decisive changes in the cultural as well as in the 
political field. For certain reasons, to be mentioned later, alter Mic 
collapse of the Hindu kindoinof Madjapahit no furtitei t oncentrat itm 
of power developed in Java capa])l(* of playing an iniportant l ole out¬ 
side tliat island. From the time of Malacca s supieiiKKy onwards 
Malay replac ed Javanese as the language of conmic rce. This develop¬ 
ment (oniinued even after the Malay sultanates had lost their f)o\\er. 

Malay became the lingua franca of Indonesia, and to a considerable 
extent even in Java, where it foiind support from the Dutch. 

Islam did not penetrate into Java until the i r,th century. This island. Islam ov inva 
too, maintained vigorous coinat t witli (bijarai. I he earliest known 
Mohammedan tomb in Java, that of Malik Ibrahim (i4i()), is also oi 
the type found in Clambay. Fhe Muslims who spread Islam by their 
personal influence descr ibed it as a mysterious and mystical docti ine. 

Thus the spread of the new religion was greatly facilitated, as has al 
ready been pointed out. Mysticism is also suggested by the name given 
to the apostles of the new faith: audi, an abbreviation for xvali Ullah, 
one close to Ciod. 

Although polytheism, the deification of princes, and the caste system 
WTie rejected, the ancient anc estor cult was not only tolerated but was 
actually incorporated into Islamic ritual. The ban on making images 
of human beings or animals was not strictly obser ved. I’lius, for ex¬ 
ample, the vvayang show continued to exist, although it is not ruled 
out that the extreme siyli/.ation of the figures, which bore little rela¬ 
tion tothcrealiticsofanatomy, vvasduetothe influenc e of Islam. Local 
traditions were taken over without diflic uliy, and Moslems even used 
the existing buildings, apart from a few changes necessitated by the 
new' ritual. Fven wlicre nioscjuc*.s Avere er'ected, they rveie built in the 
eastern Javanese style. 1 hus, for example, the entrance-gate to the 
mosque of Kudus, built in the ibth century, was given the sliapc of a 
\spliL' or double gate, tjandi bcnlar, such as rve found in eastt‘rii Ja\':», 
and such as still forms the fiisr gate of Hindu temples on liali. 
l ire W'alis have played a considerable role in Javanese thouglu. In 
the many legends woven around the most important of them, ihey ap¬ 
pear as great magic ians. And w hilst Mohammedans are opposed to 
the W'orship of saints, in Ja\a walis are in fact worsliipped as saints, 
and their tombs are rc'gaided as sacred places. They are diiefly to be 
found on mountains, a sign of a link witli the traditional indigenous 
customs of ancestor worship. 

In the political field the walis occupied a place that was (juiie unique. 
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TheyrepJaced.solo speak, the former Brahniinie priests, ronsecrating 
the princes, and conferring upon them the title of sultan. I he exter¬ 
nal signs of princely powe r were the so-called pusakas, symbolic ob- 
jet IS such as crown jewerls, .sacred krisses, and suchlike. 1 he struggle 
for power was .sirnuhaneously always a struggle for ];)o.ssessioii of such 
piisakc'ts. 

Amongst l.Iic walis ihcn* art- two who are of partic ular importanc e in 
the history of Java as iounde rs of herediiary dynasties, vvic:h exerted 
authority in both the spiritual and political fields. One of these was 
Prabii Sadinata in eastern Java, who exercised great inHueuce and 
after his death was venerated under the name of Sunan Givi, 'the saint 
of the mountain’ (gm, in Sanskrit — mountain). 

In western Java a wali appears who became known under the name 
(probably Portuguese) of Falatelian. He originated from Pasei in 
northern Sumatra, and on a pilgrimage to Mecca obtained the right 
to bestow the title of sultan upon rianggana, the third prince of the 
kingdom of Deniak. his principality, on the northern c:oast of central 
Java, was founded by Raden Patah in about 1500. Within a short 
period of time the Muslim princ es of Dcmak wcae able to encompass 
the ruin of the Hindu kingdom of Madjapahit. Only Balambangan 
in eastern Java was still able to retain its independence. Falatelian 
was sent by the Sultan of Demak to western Java to eliminate' Hindu¬ 
ism fiom this arc'a, too. He founded the wali dynasty of Bantam, and 
with fire and sword imposed a far from tolerant Mohamnu clanisiii, 
pn^bably in conformity w ith his own convictions. He inflicted irre¬ 
parable damage upon the Hindu kingdom of Padjadjaran by conquer¬ 
ing its most important port, Sunda Kclajja, hereafter called Djaja- 
karta, ot I)Jakarta for short. He then subjugated the kingdom of C'lheri- 
bon: it w^as here that he died, and was buried on Mount Djati. Under 
the name of Sunan Gunuiig Djati (ginunif!; —: mountain) he livc^d on 
in the memory of the people as the (ireat Wali. His tomb is still re¬ 
garded as the most sacTcd of holy places in Java. 

At the beginning of the i6ih cienruiy it lookcxl very much as though 
the Mohammedan state of Demak would be able to consolidate its 
authority. But Tranggana fell in an attc-mpr to c:onqucr the Hindu 
kingdom c:>f Balambangan in eastern Java. '1 he position of hegemony 
occupied by Demak no^v passed for a time to the sultanate of PajMUg, 
until the kingdom of Mataram, which wiis also Islamic in religion, 
attained supremacy in 1575. In the meantime the kingdom of Bantam 
was able to win its freedom, and at the end of the 16th century 
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Mataram, Bantam and Balambangan shared sovereignty over Java. 
But in Java, as in other parts of Indonesia, merchants now app^ ru ed 
from Europe. T he East India Company founded a factory in D jakarta 
in 1610, which led to a dispute witli the British who had already 
settled there, and with the Sultan of Bantam. But under the (oiiimand 
of Jan Pieterszoon C'oen, the Ckjvernor Cicncral, the Company suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the British, Djakarta was dc'stroycd, and a new 
port, Batavia, was built. 

At the end of the 17th century the East India C'ompany, by skillully 
turning the disput(*s in Bantam to its own achantage, succeeded in 
bringing this kingdom under its sway. I'lie wali dynasty of (Jheribon 
also lost prestige at the same time. 

ITnder the powerful leadership of Senej)ati (1575—iboi) Matararn 
w^as able to exte nd its authority ove r large areas of central and eastern 
Java, but under his successor it was again threatenc'd with collapse, 
riien, ill 1613, a saviour appeared in the form of the greatest c»f all 
the Mohammedan princes of Indonesia, Agung (iGi3--it)4r,). Me 
regained .sovereignty over the other kratons, conejuered the important 
port of Surabaya, and c^xtended his inhiieiu e to the coasts of Borneo. 
With the secret intention of gaining possession of Bantam, he made 
repeated efforts to come to terms with the East India Company, but 
without success. He then attempted to attain his ends by force of 
arms, but this brought him into conflict wdth the Company. 1 wice 
Agung besieged Batavia, but on both occasions in vain. A ‘cold war' 
resulted, wdiich allowed the Dutch to obtain ever greater control of 
maritime trade, and thus inflict great losses upon the kingdom of 
Java. 

In internal politics, on the other hand, Agung was able to strengthen 
his position by forcing the ruling priest-prince, a successor of the 
above-mentioned Prabu Sadmata, to consecrate him — a step wdiich 
was essential for the religions consolidation of his authority, and at 
the same time to give him the title of Sultan. 

His successor, Amangkurat I I'egalwangi, attempted to strengthen his 
authority further by imposing increased restraints upon the less in¬ 
fluential kratons. But the con.scqucnce of this centralization was a 
dangerous insurrection, ivhich he could put down only with the 
a.ssistanrc of the East India Company. 

This prince adopted an outspokenly hostile attitude towards leading 
Muslims. He relincpiished the title of Sultan, w^hich his father had 
won at the cost of such great effort, and called himself by the Javanese 
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Fig. 23 — Wood carving on a garnelan instrument. Ornamental wood¬ 
work on side of loirer part (here also serving as resonator) of xylophone 
with wooden keys (gamhang kaju). Motif: eroiimed snake. Java. After 
Ro Atje Sulaiman 


titlt* of siisuinman or .sxittari, tlir verR-niicd. Ir may be 
readily iiiulcrsLood that a piirue with such an intc llcc- 
tual outlook (oiiJd not tolcrau- rival inllucnce in ihc 
form of a wali dynasty. Once again with the assistance 
of the Dutch, tlie ‘ruling’ pric'st-prince was captured and 
killed. It seemed as though the power of the sunan was 
noAV unassailable, but. after his death the actual situation 
was l)y no means clear, since* the succession was un¬ 
settled. Repealed rebc*]lions wcakericcl the kingdom 
more and more, and the jiolitical influeiic e of the Com¬ 
pany thus became ever greater. The Dutch had alic?acly 
taken possession of large parts of the kingdom when, in 1 755 and 17^,7, 
tl)c remainder of the kingdom of Maiaram was partitioned into three 
vassal stales: Siirakaita, Djokjakarta, and the principality ol Mang- 
kunagara, a member of another branc h of the dynasty In 18 i under 
the British Vice-(Governor, Sir Thomas Stamford Rallies, yet a fovivih 
principality was created, that of Paku Alani. J hese small states ol i (*n- 
iral Java are usually grouped togethc^r undc'r the name of the* ‘Priii- Th. rrinripaiities" 
cipalities’. In Europe the East India C'ompanyc cmstanily lost influence 
as a result of shifts in the balanc e of power in (he course of the* 18th 
century-- indeed, in i/C)", its possessions in Indonesia were even laken 
over by the 'Ilaraafse Republit?k’, as the Netherlands were: calk'd under 
French supremacy. But for Java this did not mean fresh possibilities 
for development along independent lines. In subset]uent decades 
thcae was no question of any of the kratons excac ising real authority. 

It is cpiite obvious tliai the political and economic decline of tiie Is 
lamic kingdom of Matarain did not remain without elleci hi the 
cultural sphere, and it is also understandable that, in view of the 
unfortunate external situation that prevailed, the courts rt'c alied the 
splendour of the past, since they needed external glory all the mou 
to conceal their weakness. Islam without doubt shaped the religious 
life of the Javanese, and the influence of this laith was felt in practi 
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cally all branches of the life of the community. In the cultural field, 
on the other hand, strong tics with the past could be maintained. 

It is of great importance that no great Javanese works of architecture 
and sculpture have been preserved. Several reasons may be given for 
this: firstly, the prince held a completely different position under 
Islam: secondly, Islam prohibited the representation of human beings 
and animals; and the prohibition affected princes much more titan 
the common people; and thirdly, political and economic circum¬ 
stances prevented Mataram from becoming a powerful and flourisii- 
ing kingdom. 

Bui also the arts and crafts which had ffourished so successfully during 
the Madjapahit era were now threatened with decline. I'he many 
wars and insurrections which took place at the beginning of the Islam¬ 
ic period had most disastrous conse quences, especially in the northem 
distric ts of Java (('heribon, Jaj>ara, and Kudus), and on the island of 
Madura. And it ^vas j>recisely here that the most famous schools for 
I'K.. I*. if,:j wood-carvers had existed. 

It appears very probably that in Cheribon art was very considerably 
influenced by C'hina. In any case wood-carving from this district cx- 
iM.Ari:r. i -<> hibited Chinese characteristics, both in the motifs employed (rock 
and cloud motifs) and in technique (lacquer technique); Cheribon 
art thus became something uniejue. 

But under Sultan Agung the decorative arts were afforded a new 
opportunity. As w e know, this prince sought to consolidate his author¬ 
ity in the state and to give the monarchy greater influence and pres¬ 
tige. For this purpose he needed a sho^v of splendour, and here the 
decorative arts proved useful, and could flourish once again. I'he 
stimulus was apparently provided by Pangeran Pekik, the prince of 
Surabaya, who was married to a sister of Sultan Agung. 

As well as the wood-carvers, the silversmiths and jewellers derived 
benefit frotn this new impetus. I heir motifs were borrow^ed from 
I lindu-Javanese prototypes. 

But, whatever the significance of these new tendencies may have been, 
Java’s real reputation in the realm of arts and crafts rested upon two 
t tmipletely different branches: batik designs on textiles, and arms and 
armf>ur. 

BATIK This art of designing textiles is almost exclusively practised in Java 
and Madura. Wherever else in Indonesia it was fostered, the stimulus 
came from Java, i he sole exception is the batik work produced by 
the Toradja, which we shall come back to later. Basically, the whole 
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process is as follows: a fabric is clipped into the dye-vai, all those pans 
which arc not. to take up the colour being covered on boih sides with 
a substance which does not allow the dye to seep through. The whole 
fal>ric had to be dipped into the dye because the Javanese only had 
vegetable colouring-matter, which needed a long time to take c Ifict 
properly. 

In order to protect the Fabric from colour in the pans not to be dyed, 
becs-wax, made fluid by lieating, w^as always used. 

This an was able to attain iis uiii(]U(‘ standard of actomplisJiment 
once use was made of a a small copper c ruc ible willi one or 

several spouts, by means of Avhic h c ontinuous lines ol wax of various 
wo’cith could be applied to the fabric. I'he invcmtioii of this simple but 
cleverly contrived device: probably dates from the 17th century, be¬ 
cause it was at this time that the* art of batik work began to llourish, 
and the patterns could be devc lojxcl in finest detail, 
file batik fabrics of the J'oradja were produced in a more simple 
fasliion, and since the Toraclja led a relatively isolated existenc e, this 
method must be a very ancient one. Hot wax was applied to the fabric 
by means of a narrow^ flattened round strip of bamboo. As can be 
seen clearly from the illustration on p. 157, there can be no Cjuestion 
of c:ont inuous lines ol w’ax. The geometrical figures ha\e instead been 
composed of separate* small rec tangles, which have apparently bc^en 
sketched our [>ic*ce by piece, w ith the rc*<]Liired amoiiru of wax lii ing 
applied each time by means of a sti ip of bamboo. I his kind of Iiatik 
fabric is invariably mcmochrome. llie dt'sign stands out against the 
monochrome liackground by reason of its natural colour. 

A similar method w-as cn iginally also common in Java. ITom a com¬ 
parison of the batik work of the Toradja woth the traditional pro 
lc.>rypes of ]avanc:se batik ic‘xtilc\s (Plates p. i5c>, clear what 

possibilitic's w^ere opened up by the invention of the ijmiting. Natur¬ 
ally many technical knacks were still recjuirtd lieloic a pattern of 
such intricacy could be made. These* caniioi be disc ussed here, and 
we shall limit ourselves to describing the motils, patterns and colours, 
referring the reader to the specialist literature on the subject for a 
more detailed account of the technicpies employed. 



I'H;- 24 — A .small instrument used in batik work for 

applyiHfr the zvarm molten icax to the fabric 
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Some of the most ancient patterns arc the so-called handji designs, 
the basic motif of wliich is the swastika (bandji), I he design is formed 
by regularly repeating this basic motif and ((jinbining the lines in a 
certain way (for the bandji motif, see also section on Bali). 

The decoration as a whole in this pattern has grown organically from 
the itidividual })arts, each of which have a meaning of their own. The 
motif js primary, the geometrical segmentation of the space ancillary. 
But the usual design was just a symmetrical interplay of lines, with 
certain motifs being incorporated into the geometrical figures (rec¬ 
tangles, rhombs, circles, etc.), which were thereby formed. These 
patterns can be divided into two main groups: 

a) patterns with a horizontal and vertical geometric:al arrangement; 

b) patterns with a diagonal geometrical arrangement. 

(iroup (a) can l)e subdivided acc:ording to the geonietrii:al form of 
the motifs employed: 

i) Tjcplokkan: the motif is rosette-shaped (circular, oval, or scjuare); 

ii) the motif is star-or rhomb-shaped; 

iii) Kauning: the pattern is derived from intersecting circles, with 
the elliptical spaces thus formed being filled in with certain small 
motifs: 

iv) Tambal: this pattern strongly resembles a crazy quilt. The motifs 
found are fairly varied: 

v) Poleng: the chequered pattern. 'The unique point about this pat¬ 
tern is that it is never found on articles of clothing, but only on the 
garments worn by certain puppets in the wayang show. 

I'his classification is not complete, but merely gives a survey of those 
patterns which can be easily recognized. The groups mentioned com¬ 
prise dozens of variations, each pattern having a name of its own. 
Amongst the motifs employed we find llower s and leaves, animals and 
objects, all of them in a flat ornamental stylization, (iroup (b) of the 
patterns mentioned may be (lassified by the ( ollective term garis- 
miring in so far as the bands running diagonally are not bordered by 
wavy lines. If this is the case, then it is called tlic parang pattern. 
C^haracteristic of the.se latter are fairly broad, parallel diagonal bands 
bordered by wavy lines and alternating with nanower bands. These 
small Ijands mostly have small rhomb-shaped decorative motifs, but 
also other geometrical figures as well. From the wavy border there 
spiout forth linear patterns which cover the broad bands and alternate 
regularly with the others: next to the ornament which spreads out 
from the Icwer wavy line and docs not touch the upper border, there 
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l•LATE !• Avork I'xcfuted at the 
fabrics characicrizcd I 


Fk;. — Siwiil motif: stylized garuda. One of the finest 
motifs, found only in rerlain batik designs. Java 


is always a similar ornament, but upside 
down. These are simple linear moiifs, some¬ 
times with tendrils and hooks, as well as 
stylized leaf and Hower nK)tifs. The mo.st 
beautilid style amongst the parang patterns 
is the so-<ailed pinting ritMtk pattern. Only 
persons of princely rank were allowed to 
wear it. But not only for this rea.son does it 
desen e to be called a princely pattern: from 
an aesthetic point of view, too, this pattern 
is by far the inosi beaut ifiil examjde of batik 
princely courts of central Java. Those batik 
y a freer interpretation form a group of their 


own. The motifs are always formed by intertwining leaf or flower 
I'LATF. p. i<i3 motifs, producing a rhylhmit arrangement. '1 hese patienis are called 


semht. 

In the semen patterns flowers and leaves are invariably found, also 
Fn.s. pp. 15H. itk.. 1 sometimes in conjunction with animals, the miroiifi; and/or the .sau’at 
ornament. The mirong ornament con.sists of a single or double wing 
motif, whilst the sawat ornament has a doul>Ic wing with a bird’s tail 
Fh;. p. .spr<-ad out like a fan. Perhaps this is reminiscent of \'i.shnu’s eagle, 
garuda. 

It is worth noting that the lumpal motif, loo, appears on the borders 
of some groups of patients. Here an ancient symbol has survived. 
Mention may al.so be made of the so-called imitative patterns, or 
niliks. By characteristic short broad lines various designs employed in 
weaving are imitated. It need hardly be pointed out that this is in 
complete contrast to the typical features of batik art, the continuous 
lines. They are mentioned here not because of any particular value 
ihev had. but bet ause they owed their origin to the very cau.ses that led 
to the development of batik art as whole. In the 17th century ikat 
textiles were imported into Java from India (Gujarat) in such quanti- 
tit-s that attempts were made on ecttnoittic grounds to stimulate do¬ 
mestic production of coloured fabrics, with the result that batik tex¬ 
tiles now became a much sought-after exjtort. Finally, reference may 
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Batik work. Design; parang-rusak klitik. Figures ara!nm;in?t! by gil<ling (prada) a/Tixcd with dear-cole. 

(Java). KJ,T. 
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Fic. 2(5 — (mythical snake) motiU found in 

semen patterns. Batik. Jaxm 



I)L‘ m;i(k’ lo l)aiik work from Chcribon, on which typical Chinese 
inoiifs, clouds and eardi syinhois. were to he found. I'he colours used, 
loo. fliffer IVoni those that are usual. Nuances of colour such as are 
found here do not appear on other batik fabrics. As already men- 
lioiud, the earliest batik fabrics are monochrome; they have a col¬ 
ourless drawing on a dark blue ground. For this blue ground indigo 
was used — a light-resisting colonring-maiter obtained from the leaves 
of \ ai ions plants of the* genus indigofera by means of fairly complex 
processes. 

It was only later that multi-coloured batik fabrics were produced. In 
the ‘principalities’ preference was given to the tolour combination of 
indigo, soga brown and white. Soga is obtained from the bast of certain 
trees, but this particularly beautiful colour will not adhere to the 
fabric without the use of a fixative. 

In districts outside the ‘principalities’ yellow and red were also 
used. I he art of dyeing c loth red was introduced to Java by Indian 
Muslims from the i8th centuiy^ ornvards; it rc^quired particular care 
bee ausc- the (olouring-matter had to Ik* rubbed into the fabric. The 
red dye is tfius applied before the blue. 7 'hose who do not know^ 
at first hand can hardly visualize ihe matchless bc^auty — a veritable 
vi.sual feast — exhibited at the kratoris of central Java, especially at 
fesiivals. "J^he batik articles of clothing worn on such occasions bear 
witness icj a truly aristocratic seme of beauty and a unique taste in 
textile design. 

Many articles of clothing were also produced by the batik method: 
in addition to the traditional head-cloth, the cjuiver-shaped sarurig, 
the kain-l?findjn 7 ig or long breec hes, the cloth for carrying things in, 
slcndang, and the breast-covering w'orn by wnmien, kf'rnhi^ri, mention 
should be made of the festive garment worn by men, dodol, and by 
women, sampur, each four to five yards long and of magnificx'iit design. 
'I he old batik fabrics testify to a centuries-old civilization, in which 
the dignity of the prince depended on ostentation and beauty, and the 
sacred ancient patterns suggested, more than anything else, the social 




i;,c. L»7 - Mtniuk drwafn, bird of paradise. A specimen of 
a bird fr^ure jnmid in many varied forms in semen pat¬ 
terns. lUitik. lava 






position o£ the weLirev. Uatik iKcamc a real 
national craJt. though l)()mi(l by tradition, 
it nevertheless offered ample op])<munities 
lor personal interi)rc:Lation and indi\idiial 
expression. IJiit there is yet another way 
of designing textiles in Java and other 

distri( is of Indonesia, l irst ol all c e rtain motifs are drawn or stanipc'd, 
each individually, on to the labric, whic h is itsually silk. I hcai the 
figures are sketc lied in outline by means of lacking ibread. Wduai the 
thrc'ads are pulled tigiit, small loops appear which are then l>oimd 
round with plant fibre. W'heii the faliric is dipped into tlu‘ dye-vat, 
the parts proicried in this wav do not take up the dye. Many colours 
can be applied on one and the same labric: this process, known as 
/;/c/ng/, produces esp(‘cially attrac tive results, with a broad range of 
colour shades. Nowadays an aniline dye is applied subsc‘(iuenily. 

As has already been mentioned, in many parts of Indonesia the ar¬ 
mourer’s cral t was lai’ dc*velc)ped. l lie weapons were irecpicntly more 
than mere implements, but had a deeper signific ance, a definite func¬ 
tion of an almost re ligious nature. Pan iculai attention was jiaid to the 
manufac turc- of the hilt and scabbard as well as the f)Iade, and such 
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weapons were often fine* works of art. 

riic* Ao /.v const it uic‘d the* ]H’ak of ac hievement of the Javanese* armour- The kris 
crs. Just as Java cannot be imaginc:d without its wayang plays, gamelan 
orc h(‘siia, and liatik fabric s, so also one cannot envisage it without its 
national we apon. 1 he kris is of spec ial importance botli from a cere¬ 
monial and a rc*Iigious point of view. I he masterly skill shown in the 
making of these wcvipons ieacfu*d an acme of perfection with the 
fine St spec imeiis. 

I lie Javanese armourer, cnipit. was not merely a highly respecu‘d 
exper t in his c raft, but muc h more*. I’o forge a kris was for him a 
solemn act, as is shown by the comjjlicatc'd c:eremonial which had to 
prec ede the actual work, i'he smithy then became a consecrated place, 
and the empu rc -enac ted here the ceremony in which, according to 
ancient tradition, the gods had once entrusted weapons to man. In 
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Java many tales are still told in which the main role is played by the 
magic force latent in a certain kris. In the Pararaton, the tale of Ken 
Angrok already referred to, Gandring, the murdered empu, lays a 
curse uj)on the kris, which brings death to the children and grand¬ 
children of the founder of the Singhasari kingdom. 

There are two types of Javanese kris which may be clearly distinguish¬ 
ed from one another. The kris referred to above has a hilt, fashioned 
separately, and t)ften splendidly embellished, which is held fast by 
pLAn- p. 165 means of an iron tang at the guard of the blade, thus forming a wholc. 

The blade itself is asymmetrical, and can be either straight or wavy. 
This weapon is also provided with a scrabbard. 

T here also exists a kris-shaped dagger, smaller than the kris just men¬ 
tioned, with hilt and blade forged out of a single piece of metal. The 
hilt inxariably bears a simply worked figure of an ancestor. 'Phis 
weapon is called kris-rnadjapahit, but this docs not necessarily imply 
that it appeared in the time of I hat dynasty. 

I.ittle is known for sure about the antiquity of the kris, or of the rela¬ 
tionship between the two types mentioned. The idea behind both 
types was undoubtedly similar, but it cannot be proved that the com¬ 
mon two-piece kris was a development of the one-piece kris-madja- 
pahit. But one may point to some of the relevant facts. 

On the bas-reliefs of Borobudur. an inexhaustible ‘source’ of infor¬ 
mation on Javanese life in the eighth century, the kris is not to be 
found. Nevertheless one cannot conclude from this for certain that 
this weapon was unknown at that time. For in the space under the 
main stiipa a kris-madjapahit has been discovered! It remains an open 
question wTieri it was plated there. 

T he tvayaiig-purwa figures do not bear a kris. At the time when this 
typeof wayangplay evolved, stimulated by eastern Javanese literature, 
this weapon apparently did not yet play the important part it did 
later. 

The male w-ayang-gedog figures, on the other hand, do indeed carry 
a kris. But this type of wayang play did not develop until later. 

The most ancient kris with a date on it bears the year 1264 ‘Shaka’, 
whic h corresponds t<y 1342 A.D. This kris is of the common type still 
in existence today, and has been worked with jp'eat artistry. This leads 
almost certainly to the conclusion that this craft must have already 
been know'ii by then for quite some time. 

A kris-shaped dagger is to be found for the first time in the bas-reliefs 
at Panataran. This suggests that this weapon existed during the Mad- 
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Batik work. Pattern: semen; bonier coiiiposetl of lutiipal fijjiucs. (Java). AJ.'I. 
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japahit period, because it was under this dynasty that the important 
buildings of this complex were erected, and no further bas-reliefs 
were addetl at a later date. Chinese accounts from the early 15th 
century mention it as a general custom in Java to carry a kris. 

Rut the ‘ordinary* kris was also to be found on Bali, and it is just as 
important here: the Balinese armourer, too, has the same social and 
spiritual stattis as the empu in Java. For this reason, therefore, the 
kris must have betonie known on liali during tlu‘ eastern Javanese 
period, and also have been held in pai lit ular esteem. 

In other parts of Indonesia, loo, the ‘ordinary* kris is to be found. It 
is generallv assumed that it came into vogue in those districts at the 
time when Madjapaliit attained the zeniiii of its power. 

In southern Celebes the hilt has thangtd its shape. Whilst the hilt 
of the* Javanese kris is straight and only gently curved, the one from 
southern Celebes is sharply cur\ed. d'his variaticai can be explaimd 
by the fact that different basic forms determiiu*d its develo|>inent: in 
|a\a the human ligure, but in southern Celc'lu san animal figure, d'he 
kris found in Malacca also displays a lertain afiiiiity with that from 
southern Celebes, whilst the sizes that are most (oiimionly met with 
bear Javanese names. Kven the annouit r himself is designated l)y the 
Javanese word paudr. (Spei imens from Ja\ a and southern Celebes are 
illustrated in the plates on pp. 165 and if)7). 

From all this it may be coik hided that at a time during the Madja- 
pahit dynasty when Java's (iiliural inihienct* was pai lit iilarly strong, 
the kris attained the extraordinary signifit ant i' it has retained n[) to 
the fmseni day in Java and liali. I hns it is also nnderstandahle that 
the j)rintes of the kingdom of Mataram bestowed tlieir favour upon 
arrnonrers. For with no other weapon toiild tlu* authority and nia jtrsiy 
of a piintc be better symlxdized than witfi the kris, the iKaniy of 
whit li leflt t ted the prince’s own splendtmr, and the origins of wliit h 
went bat k beyond the saer(*d tradition of Madjapaliit to tine ensloins 
assot iated with a primitive < tilt. 

We have still to examine t wo points: the spec ial prut t:ss(‘s used in 
forging the blade, (he so-called pattior work, and the iconography of 
the kris. 

J he process referred to is as follows: ordinary iron and nit kelous 
iron (meteoric iron) are cut and folded in a special way, so that 
certain patterns are formed on the surface of the blade. For this bars 
of ordinary iron and also bars of nit kelous iron are placed one upon 
another in a certain order, and then arc cut and folded, d'he metal 
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Kris wiih wavy hlailc. tncTUsifd wiili t^oklcn fij^iirc of (iii\iJiita? soakr'j. 
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bar thus obtained is then split in a special manner by the armourer, 
who punches holes or recesses in it, or forges it into a spiral, after 
which it is all cut and folded once again. When the blade is finished, 
but the pattern is not yet visible, the metal is treated with arsenic or 
acetone. This acts upon the nickel steel only, thus making it bright, 
and the design comes to light. Since the result is not apparent until 
the acid has taken effect and the blade is finished, the empu must 
know all the tricks of his trade, and have ample experience. 

The best nickelous iron originally came from several meteorites found 
in Java. From the late 19th century onwards nickelous iron from 
southern Celebes has mostly been used, but it is of inferior quality. 
This explains why nowadays the technique of pamor work has lost 
some of its former excellence. 

Iconography The blade can be either straight or wavy: in both cases the mystical 
snake, 7 idga, can be recognized as the prototype. On the straight type 
the snake is depicted in a state of repose and contemplation, and on 
the wavy type in a state of motion. For the Javanese the blade was, 
and in many cases still is, more than a symbol. For him the relation¬ 
ship between the kris and the snake is a very close one: in order to 
enhance the mystical power of his kris, he may bring the blade into 
contact with the entrails and brain of a snake. 

A snake is generally also found on ornamented blades. I'hat this is a 
very ancient motif is clear from the fact that the kris already mention¬ 
ed which bears the date * 1264 Shaka’ has a small snake on both sides of 
the blade. A particularly fine specimen is shown in the illustration on 
p. 165. The figure encrusted in gold adroitly matches the shape of 
the kris. 

^A particular magic force is attributed to the snake: as naga it plays a 

Plait p. 78 privileged part in Hindu mythology (cf. section on t jandis), as w’ell 
as in the magic symbolism of many isolated Indonesian tribes. 

But the blade is also decorated with other mythological figures, such 
as the kdla figure and X^ishnu’s eagle, garuda, as well as leaf motifs. 

Yet another symbol deserves to be considered, l.owcr down on the 
convex side of the blade we often find a figure which suggests the 
trunk and mouth of an elephant. This probably was intended to in¬ 
vest the kris with the strength of the elephant in some magic way. 

The hilt has undoubtedly developed from a human figure. Wherever 
it can still be recognized, it is generally a demonic figure, Raksasa. This 
was surely designed to ward off evil spirits, in the same way as the 
raksasas erected at the entrance to temples. But in many cases the hilt 
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Kris, scabbard and grip in gold embossed with plant motifs. At the bottom of the grip tumpal motifs. The 
gol<l is alloyed with base metals to obtain a reddish-brown colour {sua^a). (Southern Celebes). K.I.T 

(Length 1554 in.) 
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has I)ccn kept so simple in shape that the original figure can hardly 
he recognized any longer; it is not completely ruled out that this 
simplification may have been due to the infliierice of Islamic tliought. 
This is also indicated by the fact that we do not find this simplified 
shape on Bali. lint on the inner side of the crooked hilt one generally 
finds a \ery simplified representation of kala heads. It may also be 
mentioned that the Javanese always call the individual parts of the 
hilt after parts of the human body. 

J'hc hand-wrought scabbard, too, is a fai from unimportant accessory. 
7 'he dagger and its scabbard belong togetiier like body and soul. 
Cicnerally the scabbard is k(‘pt simple, btii we also come across some 
with superb ornamentation. In such cases the scabbards may be poly¬ 
chrome, c^r have an extra outer scabbard made of metal, with some of 
the figures embossed. A characteristic feat tire is always tlie extended 
top, the so-called ‘shoe*. This part is generally devoid of ornamenta¬ 
tion, and its beauty lies in its shape, which resembles nothing so much 
as a sJiip witli its stern built up high. Costly sorts of wood, freqticntly 
grained, are used for this purpose, their colour and grain often being 
brought ottt by polishing. 

It has already been mentioned that ( ertain krisses were often regarded 
as charged with magic power, vvdiich could ensure and establish a 
prince’s authority. I'liese were sacral heirlooms, pusakas, which were 
accorded general veneration. But some krisses liad value as pusakas 
only within a particular family. A pusaka-kris is always treated with 
sptrt ial reverence, and even sacrifices (e.g. of incense or viands), are 
offered to it, which are thought to enhance its magic pow’er. 

The princely pusakas also include other weapons w'hich testify to the 
consummate artistry of Javanese armourers. As an example of this, we 
reproduce a lance-head, on which gold has been used to incrust a 
human figure. It one compares this with the figure on p. 137 it can 
easily be recognized as Semar, the first of the three Panakavans from 
Pi.Aii. r. 170 the wayang-purwa plays; this represents an old Indonesian ancestral 
figure. 

I MF jAVANFSi': The word gamclan is derived from gamel, a hammer, and thus the 
(.AMI.I AN gamelari orchestra is composed almost exclusively of percussion in¬ 
struments. The high level of musical achievement represented by 
these orchestras is due to the strong sense of tempo and rhythm pos¬ 
sessed by the Javanese. 

The music produced with these instruments naturally sounds some- 
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what strange to the European car. The s( ales are divided into intervals 
unfamiliar lo the Westerner. Modulations are scarcely to he found in 
gainclan music; melodies are not based on a fixed key-note. Since 
modern music, with its tendency towartls aionality, has opened up 
new perspectives, it has become (‘asier for us to understand Indo¬ 
nesian gamelan music, and we have perhaps even come some distance 
towards it. 

In Javanese music there arc* two tone systcans, slcndro and peHog. They vv/r smlr 
are subdivided into instrumental and vocal slthidro and ptdog. 

The instrumental slendro is always five-toned, the octave being di¬ 
vided into more or less ecjual intervals. "Fliis scale corresponds ap¬ 
proximately to our: d - e - f sharp - a - b - (d). In the vocal sicmdro there 
arc also five semitones. 

The instrumental pclog is likewise five-toned, but the intervals are 
unetjual. Its notation would be approximately: d - e flat (+) - f - a > 
b flat - (d), with the flat notes sounding somewhat higher than ours. 

This pelog is termed pcHog-hrm. If one starts with the key-note a, then 
one obtains the series: a - b flat - c: - e (—) - f - (a), with the e sounding 
somewhat lower than ours. This scale is called pfdog-harang. At times 
a sixth, or even a seventh, tone are added. The vocal pelog, again, has 
several more tones. 

Every gamelan orchestra is tuned to a certain scale, for the pitch of 
most of the instruments is fixed. 

The pelog is presumably the most ancient scale, dating back to the 
pre-Hindu era. The slendro, it is thought, became known in central 
Java about the eighth century A.D. 

Slendro and pelog evoke different sensations, rather like our major or 
minor key. The slendro is chiefly employed as accompaniment at 
wayang-purwa performances, and is cheerful, or even festive and 
solemn. The pelog is used in the music at wayang-gedog performances, 
and evokes a more melancholy mood. 

Gamelan music is not really an art in its own right; if gamelan erm- 
certs are indeed sometimes performed at the kratons, this contradicts 
the essential ( harac ter of this type of music, which practically always 
plays a merely auxiliary role. Thus in the wayang-purwa, for example, 
the movements of the puppets, the voice of the dalang, and the musi¬ 
cal accompaniment are all blended into a single entity. 

But gamelan music is not only played at wayang shows. The dances 
in the wayang-topeng and wayang-wong are executed to tlu rhythmic 
strains of the gamelan; this kind of music is indispensable at festivals. 
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processions, and on other special occasions. Gamelan music is poly¬ 
phonic: certain instruments play the nuclear theme, others the or¬ 
namental variations and counter-melodies, whilst others keep and 
determine the tempi, and a fourth group regulates the musical para¬ 
phrasing and interpunctuation. 

Comparison with Western polyphonic music, as it reached its zenith 
in the monumental works of Johann Sebastian Bach, is not really 
admissible. Western polypliony has its strict rules, and is constructed 
almost mathematically, whilst the polyphony practised by the game¬ 
lan players is much freer. For this reason the musicologist Jaap Kunst 
can even speak of ‘heterophony’. 

Gongs play a significant part as paraphrasing instruments in gamelan 
music. They occur in various sizes and fulfil various functions. 

The gong-ageng, a large gong suspended from an upright wooden 
frame, marks the end of the longer phrases into which the melodic 
line is divided. The kenong, a large gong which lies horizontally, ter¬ 
minates the divisions of the phrase, whilst the ketuk, a small horizon¬ 
tal gong, marks the subdivisions of each division denoted by the 
kenong. The gongs have a magnificent long-echoing note, only the 
ketuk having a flat and short note. It may also be noted that the terms 
used for the instruments are onomatopoeic: ketuk — short and dull; 
gong and kenong — deep resounding notes. 

The instrument whose particular function it is to mark the tempi is 
the large drum, or kendang-gending. These kendangs consist of a 
conical or full-bellied resonating chamber, with skins stretched across 
the two open sides, and resting upon cross beams. They are beaten 
with both hands. Besides the kendang-gending a medium-sized drum, 
kendang-tjiblon, is used in the gamelan, whilst the smallest one is 
termed penuntung. 

The most important instruments used in playing the nuclear theme 
belong to the group of sarons. These consist of convex metallic reso¬ 
nating keys, which are beaten with small mallets. The rehab serves 
the same purpose; thisisa two-stringed instrument, played like a cello. 
One of the finest instruments is the gender: small key-shaped bronze 
slabs are suspended freely by two cords in a row. Under each slab 
there is a resonating tube, tuned to the same pitch, which gives the 
tone the necessary resonance. As soon as a slab is struck, (the instru¬ 
ment is played with two small round sticks), the same hand acts as a 
damper. 

The gender is especially suitable for developing the nuclear theme. 
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and accompanying the dalang as he sings. The same purpose is st rved 
by the gam hang, a trough xylophone, with wooden keys whirh are 
similarly struck with round sticks. "This instrument has a peculiai ly 
soft and lull tone. 

The instruments mentioned form the typical gamelan orchestra, 
which plays at wayang shows. In larger orchestras other instruments 
arc also to be found which are used for special purposes, such as the 
gong-chimes, honattgSy consisting of double rows of small gongs rest¬ 
ing on a hori/ontal frame, which serve to bring out the melody fully 
with a clear note. 

The psaltery, or tjclempung, which is plucked, is an instrument of a 
special type: it has a rather large trapezium-shaped resonator, standing 
on four legs. There is a bridge across the whole width, to which many 
double strings are fastened on the bias. These are arranged at etjual 
intervals up to the peg-box at the top, which usually has the shape of 
an oblong spiral. This instrument is plucked with the fingers. 

Finally reference may be made to the only wind instrument in the 
gamelan orchestra, a flute, siiling. 

The gamelan orchestra also comprises male and female soloists, as 
well as a chorus, which invariably sings in unison. The singers always 
sing with a nasal timbre, and turn their heads away from tlie audience 
during the performance. 

The most beautiful and popular gamelan orchestras are to be found at 
the kratons of central Java. The court of Djokja has a very ancient 
gamelan, venerated as a pusaka. According to tradition this orchestra 
was founded already at the kraton of the kingdom of Madjapahit. It is 
tuned in the slendro key, which in this case is tuned only to three 
tones, \nsekaten week, whk h the Javanese devote nx ommemorating 
the binh and death of the Prophet, only the gamelan sehaten is 
allowed to play, This gamelan is tuned to a seven-tone pch)g. Here 
one can see a typical link with Islam. Islam apparently only tolerated 
this one type of gamelan, and also only did so in order to facilitate 
conversion to the new faith. In the cultured circles of the kratons 
gamelan music flourished anew. In this matter, too, Islam made* itself 
felt, but its influence could not stop this evolution. 

In the reign of Sultan Agnng in particular, new compositions, instru¬ 
mental as well as vocal, arose. But one must bear in mind that there 
could be no question of any individual touches; this music is a typical 
collective activity, the nature and purpose of which are readily under¬ 
stood by every member of the c:oTnmunity. 
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VVaviinp-u>pf*ng mask representing the noble character. Employeil in perfoiuiiince of the raiidji romances 
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DANCING The art of the dance readied its zenith in the ceremonial court dances 
at the kratons of central Java. The accompaniment was provided by 
the prince’s pelog gamelan: a dalang gives a spoken introduction, and 
then male and female choruses sing. These dances are very ancient, 
and have a special sacral significance, but nevertheless the influence 
of Islam is noticeable here, too. Thus these dances are performed dur¬ 
ing the celebration of the garebegs, Mohammedan sacrificial festivals. 
These are group-dances, in which girls of noble birth, but not the 
daughters of the prince himself, arc privileged to participate. 

The so-called bedaya dance is performed by nine girls at a time, re¬ 
presenting the nymphs of the goddess of the South Sea (by which is 
meant the sea to the south of Java), w^hilst the so-called scrim pi dance 
is performed by a group of four girls, representing the heroines of the 
Menak romance. Also in this case a connection with Islam is apparent, 
as we shall see when we turn to literature. 

The dances are stylized down to the last detail: each single move¬ 
ment has its particular significance, each gesture being performed 
with a wonderful repose and with feminine charm cultivated to per¬ 
fection. In nootherform of art is the unique Mohammedan civilization 
of Mataram and the subsequent ‘Principalities* so evident as in 
these ceremonial dances. They exhibit in most accomplished per¬ 
fection courtly dignity, complete self-control, and devotion to sym¬ 
bolical detail. 

Wayang dances Of equal distinction and beauty are the wayang dances, which occur 
in the wayang-purwa and the later wayang-wong. 

In both these types of wayang show the puppets arc replaced by 
human performers; whilst the masked actors in the wayang-topeng 
do not speak and the dalang has a task similar to that in the wayang- 
purwa, in the wayang-wong, on the other hand, the players them¬ 
selves, who are not masked, speak the words, and the dalang is not so 
important. 

The masked dances from the w^ayang-topeng are clearly influenced 
by Hinduism, but in their conception are linked with the primitive 
p£ AfTs vv. 76 masked dances in Java. The ceremonial, and frequently magic, char¬ 
acter survived. Hindu influence is primarily evident in certain styl¬ 
istic elements in the dance. '1 hus tlie symbolic gesture of the hand, 
rnudra, is taken from Hinduism, as is also the deferential greeting, 
semhah, and the meditative seated posture, sila, wdth the legs crossed 
under the body. 

As can be seen from illustrations and from the bas-reliefs of lioro- 
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Fk;. 29 — ATifrklutifr. A hamhoo frame hi which hollow bamboo tubes 
are fastened in such a way as to produce a sound when shaken. Western 
Java 


biidiir and Prambanan, the vigorous character of Hindu 
dancing was transformed by the Javanese into an in¬ 
dividual style, corresponding to their own ideas, and 
during the last centuries of the Hindu-Javanese period 
a special style for the topeng dance crystallized. 

As in so many other branches of art, the political trou¬ 
bles of the 15th and i(ith (enturies had a most unfor¬ 
tunate effect upon the dance. Once agjiin it Avas the 
cultural stimulus from the kraton of Mataram that 
infused these ceremonial and wayang-wong dances Avith 
ncAv life. 

'Phis also explains why, after the partition of the king¬ 
dom of Mataram into three vassal states (1755 and 1757) 
the art of dancing evolved in quite a different fashion 
at the courts of Djokjakarta and Surakarta respectively. 

And though these two schools have influenced each other, the dif¬ 
ference betAveen them is still recognizable. Daiu ing at the (ourt of 
Mangkunagara conformed stylistically to that at Djokjakarta. 

In Avayang-wong, as it evolved during the later 19th century, the style 
of the dances incorporated into it is on the Avhole similar to those of 
the Avayang-topeng. lint Avhilst no group dances oci ur in the latter 
case, this is the general rule in the wayang-wong. These groups always 
consist either entirely of men or entirely of women, the female parts 
sometimes being performed by men. It is precisely in these group- 
dances that the difference in the character of female and male dancing 
is most apparent. Dances of women are characterized by restraint, 
which makes every gesture extremely composed and graceful. The 
movements are as a rule centripetal and more involved than those in 
the men’s dances. In dances representing giants or demons in partio 
ular, the movements of the men are virile and provocative. 

Only one dance has been adopted by Avayang-wong from Avayang- 
topteg; it is called kiprah, and is the most beautiful of them all. It is 
a solo dance in which the prince expresses his joy at the victory he has 
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won. In the wayang-topcng this dance can also be performed by a 
woman, and has a different meaning. Here it is a love-dance; the 
prince dresses himself and makes ready hefore m(;eun£’ his beloved 
Also in the wayang-wong the dances are accompanied by o-amdan 
music, with the kendang-tjiblon giving the rhythm. The gong marks 
the beginning and the end of eat h strophe of the dance. “ ” 

In the wayang-wong the spoken word, the music and tlic art of move¬ 
ment are blended into a single whole. The repertoire is drawn from 
tlie same sources as the lakoiis ol the wayang-pin wa. 

I’his type of wayang testifies impressively to the IiigJi standard of 
culture prevailing at the court of Mataram, which to some exicnt 
survived siilrsecjuently in the kratons in the ‘Priiu ipaliiies’. 

In addition to the dances descrilied above, wliich must be classed with 
the courtly art of the kratons, there are folk-dances of many kinds. 
Most of these are a( companied by gamelaii instruments, sndi as tlie 
djaran krpatig: two persons dance with figures of horses plaiied from 
stalks of bamboo. 1 heir movemcnis give the impression that they are 
‘riding’ tliese horses. 

In western Java an insirnrnent of strange eonstriiciion, a rattle known 
as anglilinig, is used for accompaniment. In a baml>oo frame several 
vertical bamboo tubes of a certain length are suspended fretdy. T'hey 
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Fig. 30 — Djaran-kt'panf'. A horse, plaited from strips of bamboo, used in certain dances. 
The dancers rnenw their bodies in such a reay as to sugge'st that they are on horseback. 
Wiu^tern Java 
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are hollow at the bottom, and when the instrument is shaken they 
strike with two small protuberances sideways against a slit made in 
the bottom frame-tube. 

Every instrument eniits a note of a certain pitch, and is tuned in oc¬ 
taves. In order to play a tune, as many instruments are needed as 
there are notes of various pitch in the melody. Each angklung player 
shakes his instrument when it is his turn to play his note. This rattle is 
very anc ieiit, and was presumably already known in the neolithic era. 

Li TFR \ riiRE As already mentioned, the Javanese language was replaced in the other 
parts of the Archipelago by Malay, which in the < ourse of time bei:ame 
the Imgua franca for the whole of Indonesia. 

From the cultural point of view it was of great importance that a 
notable literature developed in Malay. I he subject-matter was partly 
borrowed from eastern Javanese literature as found in the lakons. lint 
apart from this there were also literary works both in prose, hikayat, 
and in verse, sjair. 

In the evolution of Malay literature we can distinguish two periods: 
first the classical period, which reached its climax about 1500, and 
then the post-classical era, wliich lasted until the beginning of the 
2oth century. 

In the classical period those works in particular deserve mention 
which could be called legendary-historical, such as the Hikayat 
Hang ruah, (whicli tells the story of Hang ruah, the national naval 
hero of the Malays), and the Hikayat Sadjarah Melayu, based on the 
chronicles of the Malayan princes. This was courtly literature, and 
the language used in these works is considered a model of pure and 
unadulterated Malay. In the post-classic al period many works of a 
narrative character developed, both in pr(xse and verse (sjair); the 
style as well as the content arc influenced by Arabic, Persian and 
Indian works. The Mikayats are long-winded compositions, marred 
by a luxuriant uncontrolled romanticism, without the slightest at¬ 
tempt at regularity: descriptions of princes and printesses, of audi¬ 
ences at the princes’ courts, and of seductions follow one another in 
disorder, and there is no lack of magic weapons — or even of flying 
horses. 

*Amir Harnitih' I he ‘Tales of Amir Harnzah’, the adventures of a Mohammedan 
knight of that name, were very popular. 

The Malayan poet Abdullah bin Abdulkadir Munsji, who lived in 
the early 19Lh century, is a writer of a more independent turn of mind. 
He became known chiefly through his autobiography, the Hikayat 
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Fit;. 31 — Kledi. An instrument similar ta a hat^pipc. cnnsistinc:^ tjJ a 
hothnv f^ourd ta which a mouth-pucc is attached and mta which six 
or cif^ht bamboo tubes are inserted, each with a ‘suprajacent* reed. 
Dayak. Sarawak, northern Ilorneo 


Abdullah, and a traveller’s the Pelayaraii Abdullah. 

These w()rk.s Jiave a ve ry peisonal iniprini, and are 
: 1 ist inj* II ished by their lively style. Atjeh possesses histor¬ 
ical works such as the Hikayat Malein Da^ang, which 
records the heroic: deeds of Sultan Iskandar Muda, the 
coTKjueror ol Johoie. These were often turned into epif 
poems. 

Also Macassar and Bu«in have their own ciironicles. 

These peoples originally inhabited southern and soiith- 
wt'Slern (ielebtfs, and occupy a spei ial place in Indone- 
sian history. Excellent seamen, they sailed the whole 
Arc hipelago and founded states of their own, cTten sit¬ 
uated far distant from their homeland. Wdiere politic al 
croinplieations arose, one can l)e almost certain to find 
representatives of these tribes involved. They penetiaictl to the east 
and west coasts of Uorneo, where thc‘ Ihiginese established sinali 
aristocratic rej)ublics, and even as far as Malacca. 

In their chronicles they show a strong tendency to ideali/.c events, but 
the dates in them are accinate. 

In Javanese literature we find a conscTvalive traditionalism maintain¬ 
ed by the so-called pudjattggn,s, the court scholars and poets, who had 
a special predilection for the pre-Islamic era. It is due to their in¬ 
fluence that in their histcnic:al accounts in verse of the Islamic era, 
known as hndads, pre-Hindu, Hindu and Islamic features are inter¬ 
mingled. 

Muslim epic poetry is represente d by the Hamza rornanc c (the ccjuiva- 
lent of the tales of Amir Hanizali), known to the Javanese as Mcnak. 
In other works there is no trace of a positive influence of Islam. 

It will have been noted that we have devcjted a particularly large 
amount of spac:e to Javanese art. This has its full justification, since 
Hindu influence was at its srremgest and most enduring in Java, and 
at many courts such a notable cailtural traditicui developed that, even 
after a period of retrogression and decline, art in various forms was 
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again able lo flourish on a considerable scale. The influences radiating 
outwards from these kratons enriched the Javanese cultural scene 
greatly. I’hese courts were able to keep up the splendour of the 17th, 
18th and H)th centuries. 

We have still to mention another, smaller, island situated to the east 
of Java; Bali. It remained untouched by Islam, and has retained its 
Hindu charac ter up to the present day; for this reason it deserves a 
chapter to itself. 



XI. MUSIC AND DANCINC; ON ISLANDS 
O riTER THAN JAVA AND BALI 


The peoples that immig^rated into the Indonesian Arcliipclago from Mi-su: 
South-east Asia during the neolithic era must have already had a 
highly-developed and varied musical culture, probably comprising 
some elements daring back to still more ancient times. These pef>ples 
spread throughout this vast realm of islands, coming into contact with 
the aboriginal inhabitants. In some areas they exercised an influence 
upon one anr>thcr, whilst in other parts the various peoples lived in 
complete isolation, so that in the course of many c enturies prior to the 
Christian era tlie dilierences between them became ever more marked. 
Influences frcjin many countries — India and China during the first 
millennium A.D., then the Near East, and from tlie i6th contury 
Portugal and the Netherlands — have at various times all helped to 
create in Indonesia an incomparably rich treasure-house of native 
music. Although ciertain comme^n characteristics do exist, it is tliese 
local differences which make Indonesian music so exceedingly varied 
and attractive. 

The music of this large island is of particular interest both as regards Sumatra 
the instruments used as well as the style of composition, since many of 
the influences referred to above can be traced most clearly here. Islam, 
which attained considerable influence over large parts of Sumatra, 
brought with it from Gujarat elements of Persian and Arabic culture 
and had an unniistakable effect upon musical instruments. One kind 
of wooden shawm was even given a name, srruinii, whi( h hardly diflers 
from the original Persian term, suriiai. In addition to this primitive 
type of oboe, there are two different kinds of drum, and the re buna, 
similar to a tambourine, which is also popular in Mohammedan areas 
outside Sumatra. A lute with three double strings and one single 
string also originates from this area, as does a bamboo flute. In south¬ 
ern Sumatra, in addition to instruments of Arabic origin, we also find 
others, such as various kinds of gong and drum, which suggest Java¬ 
nese influence. Gamelan instruments of this type arc, however, tuned 
in a tone system that is common in Siam and Burma. 

The structure of the instrumental music points to the influence of 
China and Further India, whilst the songs suggest Arabic, and even 
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early Portuguese, influence. The last-named arc called krontjong 
songs. Phcse melodies arc in our major scale, and seem v^ery romantic 
to us. Songs of this kind are in vogue in othci districts ot Indonesia, too, 
probably having been transmitted cither by indirect or direct channels. 
On tlie island of Nias we also come across large and small gongs which 
originated from Java. Characteristic of this island are the magnilicent 
drums with skins either on one side or on botli: those with a skin on 
only one side are often of enormous si/e and occasionally reach almost 
ten feet in length. 

But the most remarkable instrument on Nias is a sort ot bamboo 
‘buz/er’. It consists of a hollow bamboo cane, that part held in one's 
hand serving as a resonator, with two holes opposite each other. Below 
these holes the cane is slit lengthwise. When this part is struck with 
a knuckle of the other hand, (or, where two ‘buzzers’ are played simul¬ 
taneously, on the knee-cap), a buzzing note of a fixed pitch is pro¬ 
duced. If both holes are closed the note produced is lower by a major 
second. On Nias the player uses two ‘buzzers* simultaneously, one in¬ 
strument being smaller than the other, and produces two notes, the 
interval between them being a major third. If the notes c and d are 
sounded with the larger instrument, the smaller one adds e minor and 
f sharp. It is on this tritone that most of the songs of southern Nias are 
constructed. 

We are deliberately dealing here only with southern Nias, since north¬ 
ern Nias lost almost everything indigenous as the result of the in¬ 
troduction here of a rigorous form of Christianity. All local cultural 
achievements were regarded from a one-sided European point of 
view, and were eliminated as quickly and thoroughly as possible. It 
w^as not, of course, the intention of the missionaries to impoverish 
the cultural life of the people; they merely believed that they could 
replace what they considered ‘objectionable’ elements by the values 
of their homeland. Trumpets thus took the place of the traditional 
instruments, and were used to accompany the hymns introduced by 
the missionaries from Europe. 

Soon warning voices were raised within the missionar)" society itself 
which had selected Nias as its zone of operations. But for northern 
Nias the consequences of their activity had already proved disastrous. 
This very ancient instrument, the bamboo ‘buzzer’, dates from the 
early megalithic period. It probably reached Indonesia from Yun¬ 
nan by way of the Philippines. At present an instrument of ihis kind 
is still to be found on the Sangi and Talaud islands nortli of Celebes, 
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on Celebes itself, in Borneo and even tm the islands to the south-east; 
it thus also exists in eastern Sumbawa. 

An instrument typical of the Batak districts is a very wcll-constructed 
lute with two strings made of palm fibres, which are plucked. We also 
come across large and small gongs, which are partly built in this area 
and partly imported from Java, rhe I’oba Bataks have a group of 
drums tuned to different pitc hes of the scale in use there. As far as we 
know, rows of drums tuned in this way only exist in the Batak distric ts 
and in Burma. These drums are bcateti with sticks; the music thus 
produc ed, with its carefully measurt‘d rhythm and canonical develop¬ 
ment of the melody, appeals to Eurcjpean ears. 

In Atjeh we may mention a three-stringed bamboo zither and a vase¬ 
shaped drum with a single drumhead. 

Borneo On Borneo we find instruments wliic h arc quite our. of the ordinary, 
especially amongst the Dayaks who live in the interior of this island. 
In the districts settled by Malayans and Chinese indigenous music is 
unknotvn, and there are also no instruments of special interest. In the 
south, in the area of Bandjermasin and Martapura, Javanese influence 
dating from the time of Madjapahit supremacy can be observed. The 
musical instruments in use belong to the same type as the ancient 
gamelan instruments of eastern Java. 

In some villages in the south-tvest the western Javanese angkiung is 
met with. 

In northern Borneo there are large, often magnificently cast dragon 
gongs, as they are called, doubtless patterned on those of China. The 
most noteworthy mu.sical instrument amongst the Dayaks is the kledi, 
which is especially popular with the Kenja and Kayan tribes. This 
bagpipe-like instrument we have already seen depicted on the bron/e 
di um from Hanoi mentioned in the section on Dong-Son culture, 
as tvell as in a bas-relief on the Borobtidur. We are accordingly 
dealing Jicre with a very ancient instrument: it is by no means ruled 
Fk. r. 179 out that the Dayaks already had the kledi wiien they arrived from 
Further India. This instrument consists of six or eight small narrow 
pieces of bamboo cane, from which the nodes have been remo\'ed. 
riiese bamboo canes are inserted at the bottom into an oval hollotv 
gourd, to which a mouth-piece is attached and air blow in. These six 
or eight tubes have a reed which is ‘suprajacent’, so that they only 
sound when the aperture is closed. Since the air pressure in the gourd 
can be regulated, a certain note can be sustained — the lowest, which 
then forms a sort of bagpipe drone. With the other five or seven 
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bamboo tubes a simple melody can be produced. However simple 
this instrumeni may seem, its sound is surprisingly beautiful, and 
similar to that of an organ. 

I'here is another instrument only known in the interior of Borneo, a 
large Hat lute with two rattan strings, which are plucked. Fhe wooden 
resonance-box is often painted, with a splendid eflFect. 

()f the Ollier insii iiinents still in use one may also mention the goblet¬ 
shaped drums, driiins with one skin made of heavy hollowed-out tree- 
trunks, as well as gongs with broad rims, which have been imported 
from java. 

Celebes Of this island only three districts will be examined in detail: southern 
Celebes (the people of Macassar and the Buginese), central Celebes 
(the roradja), and the northern peninsula of Minahassa. 

The inhabitants of Macassar and the Buginese are renowned for their 
chanted heroic epic poems, in which the story-teller accompanies 
himself or a lute with two strings, played with a bow. 

Another type oi lute, wltich also has two strings, is not played with a 
bow blit plucked. 1 his instrument is of a more pleasing slender shape, 
and is frequently decorated with magnificent fretwork. 

We also come across the rchana here, as is usual in Islamic areas. 
I'urthermoic, mention shoidd be made of a long bamboo flute with 
six holes, a primitive oboe in the shape of the seruuai to which re¬ 
ference has already been made, as well as a large drum witli two heads, 
the larger of which is beaten with a curved stick, but tlie smaller one 
with the hand. Besides these relatively ineJodioiis instruments a large 
number of objct is arc used in southern Celebes to make noises to 
exorcize evil spirits, particularly at the birth of princes* children. 

I he singing of the lOradja somuls monotonous, as it is restricted to 
tlie compass of a few^ notes. T he singer is usually accompanied on 
three one-stringed lutes, played with a bow, their lesonators being 
made from coco-nut shell or of w-ood. In addition there are bamboo 
flutes, short transverse flutes as well as longer ones. As one would 
expect, these instruments arc magnificently engraved, and also deco¬ 
rated with poker-work in the old style. The vertical flutes often have 
a resonating cone made of buffalo horn. 

Finally one may mention the bamboo ‘buzzer’ w^hich we came across 
on Nias Island. 

In Minahassa, just as on northern Nias, everything in I he way of 
native art has disappeared. Here, too, when Christianity was intro- 
cliK ed, the missionaries failed to appreciate that a culture can be dc- 
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stroycd, but it cannot be artificially rebuilt. 01 the little tliat has sur¬ 
vived, one may mention the harvest son^^s Icjr lour voices or more, 
sung pol^phonically. 

Wherever Christianity became established in Celebes, the bamboo 
transverse flute with four, five or six holes is generally to be found; it 
is often played by s(?liooIchil(lT*en. 1 his instrument originates from 
Ambon in the south Moluccas: Clhristianity was introduced here as 
early as the sixteenth (entury Ijy the rortuguese, and was later spread 
further in Protestant form by the Dutch. 

Nowhere else in Indonesia is such a gtrncral renunciation of native 
traditions to be found as here, on these C:hristianized islands. Relics 
of the ancient culture only exist sporadically, with the result that in 
tliis whole area the musical instruments used are practically the same. 
In the islands of the northern Moluccas — rernate, I lalmaheira, P.a- 
tjaii and Pidore — instruments are known whit:h were spread by Is¬ 
lam, and which we have already referred to in the section on Sumatra 
above. 

On the Moluccas there are also to be found goblet-shaped drums, im¬ 
ported gongs, one-stringed lutes played wiib the bow, as well as bam¬ 
boo zithers. 

J he Kai Islands, situated in the south-east, arc musically the least irn- 
poverislied. 'The songs there are constructed diaioiiically, and arc 
sung in various metres — even up to five-quarter, and are particularly 
attractive. 

In complete contrast to the poverty of the Moluccaii, the group of 
islands to the cast of Java can boast of great musical wealth. The first 
of these islands, Bali, Avill be dealt with .separately; it lias also exercised 
a great influence upon the neighbouring island of Lombok. On Sum- 
bawa there are, in addition to inlluenccs from Java, also instruments 
that were introduced with Islam. One may note the fine violins, built 
in the pitch of violas. 

The island of Flores occupies a very special place. The various tribes 
settled here display individual characici istics both in their musical in- 
sirunicnts and in their singing. This island, too, became almost com¬ 
pletely Clhristiani/ed, I)UL the art of liic natives was spared. In the dis¬ 
tricts of Fnde and I ao very hannonious diatonic harvest songs arc pop¬ 
ular. The singing of the people of Manggarai resembles yodelling, 
whilst in other districts even three- and four-parr singing is known. A 
rather remarkable rel ic of Western influence upon eastern Flores exists 
in the shape of folk-songs originating from lyth-century north-western 
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DANCING 


Europe, which have sur\'ived in a foiin almost unmodified by time. 
The Poriuguese and Amboncse, too, have also left traces of their pre¬ 
sence here. 

As far as musical instruments are concerned, Flores possesses indirect¬ 
ly blown bass flutes, which are only to be found on this island, and 
also bamboo zithers, bamboo slit-drums, small gongs, pan-pipes, very 
primitive one-stringed lutes played with the bow, and a very simply 
constructed xylophone. 

Much of the music played by the inhabitants of the central districts 
of Timor corresponds to tliat on Flores, although it lacks the same 
rich variety of form, l^he inhabitants of the coastal districts, on the 
other hand, were exposed to various foreign influences, and have thus 
lost much of their individuality. From the neighbouring island of 
Roti they have adopted a particularly fine instrument, a bamboo 
zither, sesando, with between ten and thirty-six strings of copper wire 
and a hemispherical resonator made of leaves of the nipah palm. 

On the island of Alor the most notable instrument is the kettle-drum, 
moko, already referred to, which plays a special part in bride purchase. 
There are also small Jew's harps (mouth-harps), bamboo flutes, drums 
with one head, and, on practically all the islands, small gongs, which 
were presumably imported from Java. 

Finally, reference may be made to the ‘vibrated-shriek’ songs of the 
women of the island of Sumba. This is certainly a relic of ritual 
customs: with songs of this kind they must have* welcomed their 
husbands after a successful head-hunting expedition. 

The dance is common to the civilization of all peoples at all times. 
Man thought that in rhythmic moxemenis of his body lie possessed an 
excellent medium through which he could enter into contact with 
supernatural powers. \\^here belief in magic is prevalent, men hope 
to exert influence upon mana most cfl-cctivcly by mc'ans of dances. For 
magic is a desire and striving to implement one's aspirations and 
wishes by means of conspicuous display. “In a dance all the important 
desires and fears of the clan or tribe are reprc.sented rliythmically. 
"J'he same applies to music. It is an attempt to propitiate the menacing 
cosmic fc3rces, or to subject them to the will of the tribe by means of 
expressionist rhythm, etc,**i 

The aim desired, it is thought, can be attained by completely aban¬ 
doning oneself to this compulsive rhythm, by surrendering oneself to 
the constantly repeated and metric:ally phrased strains of the accom- 
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panying instruments, and finally by succumbing to an ecstasy border¬ 
ing upon frenzy. Tlie main thing is not graceful gestures or beamy of 
movement but rather complete fusion with tlie Thythm of the music. 

The dance is here a ritual proceeding wliich has a definite purpose. 

In this way there developed harvest dances, darn es to ward off illnesses 
or other misfortunes, dames macahres, etc. On occasion masks are 
worn to empliasi/.e one's desire to escape ‘beyond oneself'. In Imlo- 
ncsia it is once again those tribes living almost in isolation fioin the 
outer world who maintained longest the dance in its oiiginal ritual 
form. 

Of truly breatli-taking beauty arc the masked dances forinei ly per- Masked dances 
formed by the Bataks for those who died without leaving male descen¬ 
dants. The masks worn for sue h dances are amongst the most magni¬ 
ficent to have been made by men for a magic j)urpose. It is remarkable 
IioAV human and moving in their iminediacy these masks are, especially i i a m v. iHz 
if one mcTcly observes the face. 

An absolutely different approadi is reflected in the masks of the 
Dayaks. Any naturalistic resemblance is dispensed with, the mouth immcp. 1S5 
protrudes like a snout, showing four laniary tcetli, and the dc*moni(: 
character is unmistakable. The linear decoration is similar in style to 
the ornamentation common amongst the Dayaks. A human aspect 
is retained only in the car-pendants: the Dayaks, too, wear heavy ear- 
pendants, often resulting in distended lobes. 

Very many dances are executed in the nu)st primitive fashion as round 
dances, in many cases by women and maidens. P'rom the Batak districts 
the ceremonial sihaso dance, which is performed by the Toba women, 
deserves to be mentioned. 

Southern Sumatra and the adjateiu area of central Sumatra is tfie 
scene of dances performed by unmarried girls, who are draped in 
heavy vestments interlaced with gold, and wear upon their heads a 
crown adorned with gilded laurel leaves. These dances are usually 
accompanied by five or six small gongs resting upon crossed ropes in 
wooden stands. These dances, too, have been influenced by foreign 
styles: their magic-evoking character has yielded to graceful restrain¬ 
ed female charm. 

On northern Nias a c<)inpleie slop was put to native dancing at the 
instigation of the missionaries. Only in the southern half of the island 
did some of the old war dances, snake danc:es, and graceful round 
dances survive. 

Of the numerous dances of the Toradja the best known are those per- 
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formed at funeral ceremonies. The ritual, with its strange and often 
giotcsciue customs, attracted attention already at an early date. And 
when a distinguished person was snatched by death, the ‘festivities’ 
were complicated and lengthy. Their climax came with the sacrifict* 
of several buffaloes and the burial of the corpse in a grotto set high up 
in a sheer cliff face. An important element in the death rites was the 
round dance, or tna'hddon^. 

In our survey of music we have already mentioned that the musical 
culture on the island of Flores is particularly varied, and here the 
dances are also (|uite different in type. In addition to masculine war- 
dances and ritual sacrificial dances, there are several round dances, 
and also datu es perfe^rmed by young girls, which are c haracteri/ed by 
an exc|uisite grace. 

As mentioned before, dancing, like music, was greatly modified by 
external cultural influences, both in form and in manner of exc‘cution. 
This is very evident, for instance, in south-eastern Borneo. Fhc in¬ 
struments which are common there belong to the ancient eastern 
Javanese garnelan: and we find the same Javanese infltience, dating 
from the Madjapahit era, in the dances perrformed by young girls. 
Indonesia is exceptionally rich in music and dancing, whicli, after 
all, go hand in hand. P>vu this wealth is excedii^gly sensitive to c hange 
for good or ill. Only where the people are aware of the value of what 
they possess can thev attempt to keep in c heck the le\t iling material¬ 
istic tendencies apparent everywhere in the world. The problems aris¬ 
ing from this will l)e dealt with more fully in the last chapter. 

1 ( I JU’illing, Siuiftlr \rrrk* iijkhri(l Inj fit ffntmtif I'rti, 



XII. UAI.I 


Through a strange freak of fiistory Bali, Avhic h like ihc neighhouring 
island of Java had adopted so rmicli Ironi Indian culture, aiul was 
certainly no 'forgotten area’, remained almost entirelv unioiuhed 
by Islam. In the whole of Indonesia it is only on this small island, 
s(»me 2100 s(]iiare miles in area, that Hinduism has survived up to the nhniuhm 
present day. Wiihoui doubt this was to a large extent due lo the fact 
that the kingdom of Balarnbangan on eastern Java, with its Hindu 
Javanese culture, was for a long time able to resist the picssuie of the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Mataram. 

On Bali a culture developed of a unique character: Hindu, Buddhist. 
Hindu-Javancse and ancient Balinese elements merged to form a 
‘unity in diversity’. 1 attic is known about thelirstcontac t with Indian 
civilization on Bali, as is also the case in Sumatra and java. Although 
Chinese i(*ferences exist, dating from the first half of the Oth century, 
which presumably relate to Bali, it is not until tlie 8th century tliai 
we have more accurate inlonnaiion. 

I’o ilu* south of P(:djeng clay tablets have been found with a Buddhist it>i 
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sac rc'cl text in a script probaI)ly elat ing from the 8ihc'eiitury. Hut the first, 
dociinieiits beating a date do not appear until the loth century; at 
that time Indian civilization must have already been in existence here 
for some centuries. A significant find is a document carved in stone 
dealing with the foundation of the bathing-place Tirta Empul, dating 
fre^rn the year 962, written in the language ccjininon on llali at that map. p. lyi 
time. But from 989 onwards documents appear which indicate a 
gradual Javanization of the island. 

As has already been pointed out in the chapter on the spreading of 
Indian culture, the first clearly established union betwc'cn the dynasty 
of Mataram (which had then withdrawn to eastern Java) and the 
ruling prince of Bali was brought about at the end of the loih century. 

This prince. Udayana, married tlie Javanese princess Mahendradatta; 
in 1010 their son Airlangga was crowned king of Mataram and both 
kingdoms were united under his sceptre. 

After his death liali came under the sovereignty of the kingdom of 
Kediri, but remained fairly independent under the rule of Airlangga’s 
descendants. But as a result of the close dynastic link between the two 
islands, Bali became flooded with Javanese culture. This is shown, for 
instance, by the style of the cliff t jandis of 'rami)aksiring, dating from ri ah v u)2 
the nth century, as well as the type of characters used in inscriptions, 
which largely correspond to the architecture and script of eastern 
Java at the time of the Kediri dynasty. 

It is remarkable that these tjanclis arc not free-standing buildings, but 
are hewn out of steep cliffs, so tliat each stands in a recess of its own. 

Next to these recesses a hermitage was also built into the cliff. 

This above mentioned political independence continued until Kerta- 
nagara, the most powerful prince of the Singhasari dynasty, acceded to 
the throne. In 1284 he took the last descendant of Airlangga to rule in 
Bali to Java as a prisoner, and governed Bali from there. Kcrtanagara 
was murdered in 1292, and Bali adroitly utilized the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the political dissension in eastern Java to regain its liberty. 

But it was once again subjected wlien (»adjah Mada raised the Madji*- 
pahit dynasty to a new summit of power. He ordered the Javanese to 
establish a settlement on Bali, thus ensuring that Java s influence upon 
this refractory island should he permanent. T he consetjuent cs of this 
measure were to prove more far-rcacliing than its axiclot intellectuals 
could foresee: when the mighty kingdom of Madjapahit collapsed and 
many valuable art treasures were lost in Java, eastern Javanese culture 
was able to maintain itself on Bali. As has been mentioned earlier, 
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many literary works which appeared in eastern Java were re-discover¬ 
ed on Bali. 

In the events of later years the Kingdom of Gfelgel now emerges. Its 
rise must be dated to the 14th century. Attempts to extend its authority 
over neighbouring areas, the Hindu Balambangan and the island of 
Lombok to the east of Bali, finally bore fruit, but in 1651 this king¬ 
dom broke up into several small districts as a result of intrigue and 
imernal dissensions. Balambangan retained its link with Bali until 
177U, whilst Lombok remained subject to the Balinese until 1894. 
I'lie loss of the above-mentioned territories was the result of Dutch 
expansion. After several unsuccessful attempts between 1846 and 
1849, which led only to the conquest of the northern part of the island, 
Bali finally fell into Dutch hands in 1908. 

From this brief historical sketch it can be seen that up to the latter 
half of the loth century Bali was directly exposed to Indian culture: 
that in the subsequent period Java’s influence is clearly discernible; 
and that after the decline of the kingdom of Majapahit Bali developed 
along independent cultural lines. 

Bali has justly been called the island of a thousand temples. And 
althougli this may sound a little like a travel brochure, it is tjot really 
so misleading, for the temples on Bali are of more than mere external 
importance. 

In the first place, an examination of temples and temple customs 
affords one an insight into religious thought on the island. But in 
addition to this the temples, with their varied functions, give one a!i 
idea of the complex social conditions that prevailed on Bali, whilst 
the architecture and decoration of these sacred buildings is often on 
a most impressive scale. 

The style of temple architecture is determined by ancient pre-Hindu 
ideas to a greater extent than is the case in eastern Java. Undoubtedly 
eastern Javanese influences have left a certain imprint upon the style, 
but they have not ousted local influences. The ornamentation and 
decoration, on the other hand, display marked Hindu features. The 
Balinese temple is a terraced building; as is the case in the temple 
complex of Panataran, the various buildings do not give the impres¬ 
sion of forming a composite whole. But on Bali, to an even greater 
extent than in Java, one is struck by the lack of adherence to any 
recognizable system, either as regards design or use of material. In 
Balinese temples the most remarkable feature is the often profuse 
exuberance of ornamental decoration. 
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“Hindu sculpture found a favourable climate in which to develop on 
Bali, as it did also in Java. Already at an early date the stone terraces, 
sacrificial recesses, temple walls and gateways of Balinese temples 
were decorated with arabesques and spirals, demons’ heads and images 
of deities. Ornamentation was at first subdued, and integrated into 
the buildings Avith fine sense of proportion, but in the course of time 
these tendrils and spirals became more florid and exuberant at the 
hands of Balinese anisis. Decoration came to play an ever more im¬ 
portant part in the design as a whole. The artist was seized with an 
irrepressible impulse to create a siipcrlluity of petals and leaves, until 
the temples seemed almost smothered in a veritable orgy of stone 
flo\vers and garlands. 

Ill central Bali the gateAvays are broader, Avith massive spiral orna¬ 
mentation — mighty supports for the sculpture-bedecked Avails of the 
temples and princes’ palaces. In the nortli of the island the slender 
temple gateAvays Avith their more elegant pointed antefixes toAver 
high above the Avails and sacrificial recesses. 

Whilst the magnificent monuments erected in Java by the princes of 
the central Javanese period differ in style, material, and also to a 
certain degree in purpose, from the simple sanctuaries of the (Uisa 
the buildings of these two types on Bali remained more akin to one 
another, rhus the mountain sanctuary of Besakih, the temple of the 
kingdom of Gelgel on the southern slope of Guniing Agung 
= mountain), dating from the i.jth century, has the same plan as 
many village temples in Bali. Besides the piira Besakih, several other 
sacral buildings from that era have survived. Some of these, such as 
Sad Kahjangan, are amongst the most majestic temples that exist. In 
addition to the Besakih, the mother temple or chief sanctuaiy, one may 
alscj mention the Panataran Sasih of Pedjeng, Avhere the bronze drum, 
the famous ‘Moon of Bali’ already referred to, is preserved and vener¬ 
ated. The layout of such a temple, pnra, (its simplest form, the pura- 
clesuy is to be found in almost every village) is basically as follows: 
d'he temple as a Avhole consists of three open courts, enclosed by walls 
and connected with one another by gates. The first one is entered by 
means of a ‘split’ gate, tjandubentar. It can be most easily envisaged 
as two hah'cs of a small tjandi, Avhic:h are .so far apart that there is a 
wide enough passage betAveen them. Ciates of this type are also met 
Avith in eastern Java, and arc also depicted on bas-reliefs found in Desa 
TraAvulan, which is situated on the same .spot where the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Madjapahit formerly stood. Curiously enough, the old mosque 
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at Kudus, a 16th-century Islamic building, also has a similar gate. 

From this first court, in which, incidentally, the Balinese staged their 
popular cock-fights, one passes into the second court through a cover- »*i ah i*. 202 
ed gateway, paduraksa. This gate is one of the most splendidly deco¬ 
rated structures of the whole temple complex, its plan being based on 
that of a tjandi. In the second court there stands tlic great asseiiibly- 
liall, balr-agiing, where the elders of the comnnmitv meet, and where 
certain rites arc also performed. Here, tot), is to be found the signal 
drum, kulkul, made from a hollowed-out cylindrically-shaped piece 
of wood, split lengthwise. This court is completed by several sacrificial 
recesses and sheds for the slaughter of sacrificial animals. 

The third court, to which one also gains access through a gateway, is 
the temple proper. 'Fhere are no idols here. The Ihtlinese imagine 
their deities as residing upon the peaks of the many vokaiioes whic h 
lower up in the interior of the island. A stone seat for a deity, padrna- 
Sana (padrua = lotus), has indeed been erected here; this spot, for the 
most part lavishly decorated, is where the deity invoked is thought to 
he present, invisible to human eyes, during the (cremony. 

In a similar way, in the neolitic era, certain megaliths served as seats 
of ancestors. 

Here tower up the symbols of the celestial mountain, ineru, ihc seat of Merus 
the gods. With their roofs piled one upon another like a mulli-storcy- 
ed I)iiilding, they dominate the landscape of Bali. A mem indicates 
the rank rvhich its deity holds among the other gods. The higher the Pi.ah: r. loo 
god, the more roofs there arc. Their number is always uneven, with 
the highest number being eleven. T his eleven-storeycd rneni is dedi¬ 
cated to Shiva, the Maha-DtHa (Supreme Deity), who resides upon 
the Gunung Agung. Merus to Brahma and Vishnu have nine storeys. 

The stone base is generally lavishly decorated wiili sculptures. In the 
uppermost storey stands an urn of clay containing offerings inscribed 
Avith magic words. 

Next to the merus stand countless small shrines and recesses for offer¬ 
ings. The fact that on Bali art is closely connected with the religious 
outlook of the people is shown by the existence of a place of sacrifice 
to Deva Bagus Mantja Gina, the tutelary deity of the five crafts: iron-, 
copper- and gold-working, wood-carving and painting. Traces of Hin¬ 
duism are indeed clearly apparent here, but the population has re¬ 
tained the primitive ancestor cult as the essential function of the 
temple. This is also quite clear from the fact that the Balinese also has 
his own domestic temple, sanggah, with recesses for offerings and 
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shrines for sacrificial acts required in the ancestor cult. But Hinduism 
has left its imprint on these domestic temples, as is shown by the 
existence of sacrificial recesses, pasimpangan^ for the Mountain God 
and the Sun God, Surya. The Avord pasmipangan means ‘a place 
where one abides a while', i.c. where the deity stays temporarily 
amongst men during the ceremony. 

Actually a better name for this sacred spot would be ‘household tem¬ 
ple*. For the smallest unit within the desa is not the family in our 
restricted sense of the term, but a patriarchal community comprising 
descendants of the same father, grandfather, or even great-grand¬ 
father. The courtyard in which this family group lives communally is 
surrounded by a wall, and the terrain is divided into three areas, as 
in the pura. From the village street one gains access through the gate 
of the courtyard into the first area, in which one finds stalls for cattle, 
barns for rice, sheds for tools, etc. In the second area adjoining the 
first are the living cpiarters, whilst the shrine of the household is 
accommodated in the third area. 

riiiis the ubiquitous village temple and the household shrine demon¬ 
strate the close relationship that exists between the social life and reli¬ 
gious conceptions of the Balinese. This is evidenced still more clear¬ 
ly in the temple of tlie cooperative association for irrigation, pura- 
snbak, to be found in most desas. In Bali rice is the main crop, and 
the Balinese is expert in its cultivation. From ‘ rafclhuk* in the south 
right up to the slopes of the range of volcanoes in the interior of the 
island there stretch the sawahs, terraced fields, fed by an extraordi¬ 
narily complicated system of irrigation, the work of many centuries. 
The distribution of Avater to the various fields, and the maintenance 
of the irrigation installations can naturally only be effected without 
friction when the owners of the sawahs collaborate closely, for each 
one is dependent upon his neighbour. In general the members of the 
desa get along Avith one another quite well, but it does sometimes 
happen that their fields arc not exactly co terminous with the territory 
of the desa, or that a village draAvs water from several irrigation systems. 
Such matters fall within the competence of the co-operative associa¬ 
tion for irrigation, the subak, Avhich also has its own temple. If for 
some reason it should not have one, then one or more recesses for 
offerings in the village temple, pura-desa, are reserved for it. They 
are dedicated to the goddess of rice and fertility, Devi Shri, who is also 
A^enerated in this capacity in Java. Here we have a characteristic ex¬ 
ample of the way in which primitive conceptions have acquired Hindu 



features. Shri, the shakti of Vishnu, became the goddess of fertility, 
as symbolized in rice. In decorative art we frequently come across the ri vn i*. aoG 
tjilih figure, a simplified representation of Devi Shri. 

But in addition to the three sanctuaries mentioned, pura-desa, sang- Tnuitir to 
gah, and pura-subak, every desa has yet another temple, the purpose 
of which points to a completely different aspect of Balinese religious 
thought. Near the cremation ground (cremation was adopted from 
the Hindus) stands the temple to the dead, pura-dalcin, dedicated to 
Batari Durga, the shakti of Shiva, the goddess of death. For although 
the Ikilinese believes that he has the protective blessing of his numer¬ 
ous deities, nevertheless he feels himself threatened by demons and 
evil spirits. By means of sacrifices to Batari Durga he seeks to escape 
the threat of calamity. 

In addition to these desa temples (we may still mention the temple 
to ihe Mountain (rod, piira-bukit, and to the sea God, pura scgnra, 


I’hc mountain sanctuary' pura Besakih, the temple of the kinj^lom of (ielgel, 14th centiny. View IcMjking 
towards ilie entrance. In the centre elcvcn-storeycd meru cle<li(:aietl to Shiva. (Uali). 
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which are not. to be found everywhere), there are countless other holy 
places, the significance of which extends beyond ibv confines of the 
locality in wJiich they arc situated. For example, there are many 
fountain pnras, amongst which the temple of 1 irta Fmpnl near l am- 
paksiring deserves to be mentioned. Fhe water from iJiis fountain is 
deemed to have a special purifying power. F\ ery year sees the popu¬ 
lation of Gianjar bringing their everyday objects here to be blessed. 
The water from such fountains with a t:ieansing cH'ect is also used in 
the funeral rite. 

Finally, one may mention the temples situated in the neighbourhood 
of the lakes in the volcanic craters, such as those near Lake Batur, 
Lake Bratan, and others. These lakes, from which the rivers were 
thought to take their source, were naturally the object of particular 
veneration on tlie part of men who imagined their gods to live on 
the peaks of volcanoes, and who were completely dependent upon 
abundant water for their rice cultivation. 

Priexts Tlie actual ceremony in the temple ol the community is not perform¬ 
ed by a fully-tjualified Hindu priest, a prdanda, but by a parnari^ku, 
a sort of lay priest from the village, w-ho is at the same time curator 
of the temple. It is only at the special festivities which inaugurate the 
annual purification of the village from demons and evil spirits that 
the pedanda appears and blesses the offerings W'ith holy water. Flje 
fart that he has thus no direct connection with the villagers is the 
consequence of the specific social system whic h became* established 
on Bali after the introduction of the Hindu (astc system. Whilst in 
India differentiation between the castes developed into an almost 
unbridgeable stratified social system, Bali still has in the main the 
chissical division: the three castes, triicmi^sa, i.e. tlie i>rahmans (witli 
the title Ida), the Kshatriyas (title: Tjokorde or Deva), and the Vaishy- 
as (title: Gusli) stand in contrast to the original indigenous po})ula- 
tion of Bali, ivojtfr ksainen, wlio are allotted to tlie slrudra group as 
casteless. We shall not go into the sub-divisions of the three castes, the 
many groups amongst the shudras, the origin of wliich is generally 
recorded in presastis, sacred documents written on lontar leaves, and 
shall merely point out that the five crafts mentioned above, the pmilja- 
gina, provide an example of the way in which .sutli groups were form¬ 
ed. I'hese presastis arc kept secret, but in so far as they are made 
known, they show that the Balinese have a well-developed feeling for 
their owm dignity, and certainly do not consider themselves inferior 
in rank. The few members of castes living amongst the rest of the 
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population occupy no privileged place in the life of the village, al- 
tlioiigh their rank is respected. 

1 he daily life of the villagers takes its course in house, field and 
market under the patriaiclial supervision of the authorities of the 
community and the subak. In the older-established villages the up¬ 
per class is formed by the patriarchs of those families descended 
from the founder of the village, the kromo-desa. I liey manage the 
economy of the village, and the other inhabitants owe ilicni obe¬ 
dience. 

In the more recent types of desa authority is exen ised by a so-called 
kliaii, who is elected at the village meeting, the centre of village life, 
and who is deemed to hold his amhoriiy from the gods. Not only must 
they constantly take care of tlie material needs of the community, but 
tliey must also observe ceremonies to maintain crnitac t Avith ancestors, 
gods and tutelary spirits, and to keep off demons and evil spirits. 
The women of the village are in eliarge of the sacrifices deemed in¬ 
dispensable lor many varied purposes, such as the proper (iilrivation 
of the fields, the averting of dangers when a journey is undertaken, 
and espe( ially all the landmarks in human life Avhi( h are considered 
important and subject to magic iiifluetu c: birth, first cutting of nails 
and hair, filing of teeth, piercing of car-lobes, and subsequently con¬ 
tracting of marriage, and finally death, 

Cleveinonies do not always take jilace within the closed group which 
comprises the household. Important events concern the whole a illage, 
and on such occasions the A'illage temple becomes ihe point around 
Avliicli everything revobes: for instance, at the odalan festival, to c om- 
memoratc the building of the temple, at the njcpi, the day on Avhic h 
the village is cleansed from demons and evil spirits, and the harvest 
festival, for the course of wliic li the authorities of the subak arc* naiur- 
ally responsible. And finally everyone participatc^s in the cult of the 
dead and tire cremation of corpses, for death is a most myste rious 
transition to another life, and it intervenes in a man’s life more deeply 
than anything else. 

On such (xrasions Balinese art displays a AA^ealth and var iety that are 
uniejue in the world. Colourful offerings, piled up high, are carried 
by the womenfolk on their heads, and are presented with reverential 
and graceful movements; fascinating temple dances arc performed, 
many of sererre beauty, and others of an enthralling primitive force, 
with rhythmical movements of torso, arms, and hands. Then there 
is the splendour and lustre of the magnificent fabrics and the merry. 
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melodious strains of the gamelan. At open-air performances old legends 
are acted out in all their terror and demonic force. And finally we 
find wondrous effigies built upon carrying-poles which play their part 
in the cremation ceremony, and in which the Balinese demonstrates 
his strongly-marked sense of beauty and his ability to create artistic 
decorations despite the simplicity of the materials at his disposal. And 
in so far as these festivities take place in the temple, the gateways and 
walls provide a fitting background to this colourful, animated scene 
of enchanting splendour. 

It is impossible to describe here in detail all the customs and artistic 
attaimnents associated with this ( eremony. I am well aware that these 
few remarks can give only a very inadequate picture. The reader may 
be referred to the extensive literature that exists about this uniquely 
ait inating island. 

ifh the pura The walls aiid gates and other parts are constructed of brick or of 



Pura-dcsii Pasaban. Rear view of main entrance, paduraksa. On the right a ‘split’ gate (tjandi-bentar) 

forms a side-entrance. (Bali) 
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other natural stone, paras. This paras is a fairly soft type of stone, 
which can be carved easily but which weathers much more rapidly! 

Thus many tif the fine old buildings and sculptures have been lost 
to us. But as the Balinese is morally obliged to maintain his temples 
in proper state, much is also being restored and fine new rvtuks are 
constantly being produced. Thus sculpture in stone is still today a 
flourishing living art. The balance between the building itself and 
its ornamentation has admittedly been spoilt in many cases, becau.se 
the decorations arc florid to an extreme, often obscuring the general 
appearance of the building. Despite this often baroque-like exuber¬ 
ance, the artistry is nevertheless enchanting, since the artists have ap¬ 
parently given full vent to their taste for ornamcnialion and passion I’l ,mi p. 
for creation. 

As has already been mentioned, the Balinese do not place any images 
in their sacrificial recesses and temples. But formerly such images 
were indeed fashioned, particularly during that period when a stimu¬ 
lus was provided from eastern Jfava, i.e.. between the nth and 15th 
centuries. Most of these images have been found in a narrow strip of 
land between two .small rivers, the PakerLsan and the Petanu, extend¬ 
ing from the south coast up to the mountains (cf. Map). It was pre- map. p. 191 
sumably in this district that the kingdom of Pedjeng was situated, 
with its centre at Beduluh-Pedjeng, where at one time King IJdayana 
resided. This was the classical period, characterized by sculptures of 
princes in the image of gods at the spot where the ashes of the prince or 
his consort were interred. 7 'he question arises whether this is original 
Balinese art or .sculpture carved under the influence of etistern Java. 

In support of this latter assumption it may be noted that the cliff tjan- 
dis of Tampaksiring, referred to earlier, are distinc tly akin in style to 
Javanese tjandis. Nor do these sculptures mean so much to the Bali¬ 
nese; they regard them much in the same way as the Mohammedan 
javane.se do similar sculptures in Java. When Bali developed along 
independent lines, at any rate, these stone idcjls no longer played any 
significant part — although the Balinese do erect demonic figures in 
stone, logogs-batu, in order to protect their temples and homes from 
demons and evil spirits. 

This does not of course mean that the Balinese have not created any 
idols; but these either serve rather as an additional embellishment, or 
else are carved of wtx)d, in which case they are not designed for a 
temple, pura. 

Sculpture belongs to the craft of wood-working, one of the five crafts. 
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pnntja-ghia. Fhcre is much affinity in technique between the working 
of rather soft paras and wood, riiiis it is not surprising to find the lav¬ 
ish ornamentation of Balinese wood-c;irving in the paras sculptures as 
well. J he former have not been worked with such elal>oration, but 
they nevertheless also testify to the same sense of decorative effect. 
Ornamental wood-carving is to be found in the homes of members 
of tlie three castes. Furthermore, the three wooden supports of the 
carefully-built rice-barns are also richly decorated with figures of a 
magic character, such as images of Dcvi-SJiri, winged lions (singas), 
etc. Ornamental wood-carving is also extremely popular on the wood¬ 
en lower parts and supports of gamclan instruments. With his pre¬ 
dilection for pronounced effects, the Balinese artist painted his carv¬ 
ings gaily with lime-water colours. This also had the effect of making 
life difficult for the wood-worm! 

1 he art of sculpture in wood also flourished, the themes being drawn 
from Hindu symbolism and the Hindu pantheon, as was also the case 
with decorative wood-carving. These wooden figures show very little 
feeling for space. They are usually in frontal style and as rigidly 
symmetrical as possible. They owe their particular cliarm rather to 
their polychromatic ornamentation. 

Such figures were also frequently used as stands for krisscs, evidence 
of the defereiicc paid to this weapon. 

Besides the more traditional sculptures which remain entirely within 
the limits of Hindu religious thought, figures are also met witli wliich 
may be called profane. In the wooden sculptures of Batuan various 
scenes from everyday life have been reproduced in a pertinent and 
often humorous manner. These works arose from an attitude of mind 
which facilitated penetration by the secularized West, a process that 
began several decades ago. 

As in Java, so also on Bali the kris is the armourer’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment. On this island, too, this craft is held in high esteem, and is 
regarded as a gift of tlie gods. The Balinese, with his pronounced 
predilection for splendour and ostentation, knew how to give these 
objects an individual cachet. The blade is mostly fashioned in pamor 
work, but the figures are more accentuated than is the case in Java. 
This is partly due to the fact that the meteoric steel used here has a 
higher nickel content. But on Bali the armourer makes the design 
show up more dearly by polishing the blade, so that the lustrous 
pamor nickel is set off better against the background of blue-black 
steel. 
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On the hilt a human figure is represented, usually a Raksasa, to ward 
off evil spirits. These hilts are not so stylized as those on Java; the 
figures are much more lifelike. 

Ivory, precious and scmi-prccious metals arc employed with tonsidcr 
able technical skill and choice taste. 

The Balinese love pomp and splendour, and like to use precious 
metals for making Hindu devotional objects, jewels, vessels for holy 
water, etc., and also for articles used in everyday life. Various tcch- 
nitjues are known, but it is in the very diflicult art of engraving gold 
that the Balinese goldsmith particularly excels. 1 he reason why this 
technique is so difficult is because one slip of the graver is sullicient 
to ruin the technical perfection of the work, and thus its particular 
attraction and value; the only thing that can then be done is to polish 
the whole surface anew. 

For their figures the Balinese engravers draw^ mostly upon the in¬ 
exhaustible source provided by the Hindu pantheon. 

A special pattern is to be found on the pinang scissors with whicli 
hard pinang nuts, an ingredient of the sirih fpiid, arc ciackcd. Here, 
too, one finds the swastika motif, the banclji, as on Javanese hatiks. 

It is trtie of Bali, as of everywhere in Indonesia, that with precious 
metals it is i.heir form, colour and pattern that are appreciated more 
than the value of the material used, and artistic effect more than 
the value of the ac lual material. 

In Java painting w^as neglected after the Hindu-Javanese period, but 
on Bali it has remained a living art. Episodes from literary works 
particularly tliose inspired by Hinduism, such as the Bharatayuddha 
and Ramayana, were painted in liine-watei colours on domestic woven 
textiles, flat beaten bast, wood, gourds, bamboo vessels, and ceramic 
objects. These paintings are two-dimensional in cone eption, with the 
same person sometimes being represented in various situations siiiuil- 
tancously. Under the inllunice of Western works, Balinese painting 
evolved along completely individual lines. In their choice of themes, 
painters, like wood-carvers, turned from the sacred lo the profane, 
from the world of gods and demons to the world of men. In form the 
transition was effected from the tw-o-dirncnsional to the three-dimen¬ 
sional, retaining a strong predilection for the ornamental, particular 
ly in the shape of trees and flowers. 

A particularly valuable and characteristic achievement of Ikilinese 
native art is the open-air play, in which the Balinese is able to display 
in a most impressive manner his sense of dramatic form. Plays of this 
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Detail of cotton fabric (famak) in supplementary warp weaving technique. Desijjn: stylized tjilih figure, 
over which is a sun motif; lumpal on both sides. (Bali). Collection of J. and L. Langewis. 
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type are tremendously effective, not only by reason of the grotescjue 
figures employed, but even more so by the skill with which tJie actors 
express their feelings in gestures. The realism of these plays often 
inspire the spectator with terror, but the strains of the gainelan ensure 
that a rhythmic effect is maintained. 

No setting could be more appropriate for such a performance than 
the temple court, no atmosphere so ideal as a tropical evening when 
the light from the torches and the wood (ire make the movements of 
the play, with its eery silhouette effects, seem still more lifelike. 

The main characters in this play are demonic figures, such as a woman 
named Rangda, and a legendary monster, Barong. 

The play in which the widow Rangda appears is based upon an rjaiau-Arawr piay 

ancient legend which goes hack to the time of King Airlangga. In 

those days, we are told, there lived in (iirah a widow by the name of 

1 jalon-Arang, who had a daughter of day.zling beauty. But the mother 

was suspected of dabbling in the black arts, and thus no young suitor 

dared to ask the young maiden for her hand, ah hough she was of great 

virtue. Embitterd, Rangda decided to take revenge upon the men 

who had caused her daughter suffering by their reproaches against 

her, Rangda. 

One night she repaired to the pura-dalem and besought the goddess 
Durga to bestow demonic power upon her, so that she might destroy 
mankind, Durga granted her request, and with several other women 
the set about her diabolical work. Within a short time the flourishing 
and prosperous district had been turned into a place of death and 
terroT. The distress was so great that ii even came to the ears of King 
Airlangga, who decided to intervene; he sent soldiers to kill the witch, 
but only a few of them returned: the others had been slain by Tjalon- 
Arang through her demonic power. 

Thereupon Rangda resolved to pursue her campaign of annihilation 
with still greater zeal. For this purpose she allotted the four quarters 
of heaven amongst her cronies, reserving for herself the centre and 
zenith for her destructive work. 

King Airlangga, realizing that he was faced with demonic powers, 
and that his warriors were powerless, called upon a hermit, Shri Bara- 
dah, for assistance. The latter was able to arrange a marriage between 
his disciple Bahula and Tjalon-Arang’s daughter. But when Bahula 
noticed that his mother-in-law went nightly to the pura-dalem, he 
realized what was the source of her demonic power, and stok her 
magic books, giving them to his teacher. Shri Baradah was now in a 
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position to break Rangda's demonic power. At first he succeeded in 
reclaiming her companions, and finally in killing rjalon-Arang with 
the magic power of his glance. 

In its popular version this legend has been provided with a sup¬ 
plement, according to which 'rjalon-Arang is none other than the 
mother of King Airlangga, the Javanese princess Mahendradatta, who 
accused her son of murdering her husband Lldayana. She is then said 
to have decided to take vengeance and destroy Airlangga s kingdom. 
It can hardly be ascertained to what cKtent this legend may have been 
based upon historical fact, lint one may point to a remarkable sculp¬ 
ture of Diirga as Goddess of Death and Witchcraft, which is believed 
to be a sepulchral monument for Princess Mahendradatta. This 
statue, found near Kutri, is one of the finest works of sculpture dating 
from the era of the Beduluh-Pedjeng kingdom. 

It does not take much imagination to see that this legend provided 
an excellent dramatic subject. The gripping sensation which the play, 
and especially the demonic figure of Rangda, produce upon the spec¬ 
tator will never be forgotten by anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to have attended one of these performances. 1 he demonic 
mask of the principal figure, with its truly terrifying features, its dis- 
shevelled white hair and long fiery tongue, is characteristic of the 
artistic sense cjf a people like the lialinese, who feel themselves con¬ 
tinually threatened by diabolical forces. The figure of Rarong is also 
demonic: he usually appears in the shape of a monster rather like a 
bison, manipulated by two men. In this play, to an even greater extent 
than in the Tjalon-Arang play, the whole action is dominated by 
this monster. When it moves across the stage in the flickering light, it 
seems uncannily lifelike. Barong is the counterpart of Rangda, and 
also appears in enher forms, for instance, in the stage version of an 
episcxle from the eastern Javanese Ardjunavivaha, as the damalnng, 
or wild boar: it is shot simultaneously by Shiva and Ardjuna, whic:h 
subsequently gives rise to further complications. 

If one compares these dumb-shows with the similar ones in Java, the 
wayang-wong and the wayang-iopeng, those on Bali strike one as 
being much more dynamic. In just the same way, Balinese dancing 
differs from the Serirnpi and Bedaya dances in Java already referred 
to. On Bali, too, dancing consists of stylized movements, but it lias 
more verve, and is, so to speak, more ‘warm-blooded*. The same 
applies to gamclan music, which forms a single entity with the dance. 
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The piir:i-<!rs:i at Bangli. An example f>f cxressivc oniamcnlalion. Tlie principal figures represent (from 
the boLloni upwards): Ardjiiiia, Raksasa. Ciaruda. Vishnu and Shiva, flanked by Durga and Ganesha. (Bali). 
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The legong dance is performed by two or three maidens, whilst the 
dalang comments on the individual phases of the dance, and speaks 
the relevant parts. The exeedingly attractive restrained movements 
require complete bodily control on the part of the dancers, which is 
attainable only after years of training. 

Quite different in style is the djanger performance: in this young men 
and maidens form a large square; two rows of men sit opposite one 
anoiht'r, with the girl dancers foiming the two other rows. The actual 
symbolic dance itself takes place within the square; it is led by a man 
known as the ‘dag’. The young men seated round about accompany 
the ac tion in the centre of the square Avith rhythmic: movements. 
Neiiher of these danc es have a religious background. This, however, 
is the case with the sanghyans, in which the girls dance in a state of 
ecstasy, celestial powers being thought to manifest themselves in the 
dancers. 

In the heijak daiu e many male dancers take part. This also shows the 
marked talent the Balinese have for representing a dramatic situation. 
This dance depicts episodes from the Ramayana. The scene in which 
the monkey host is called to arms by its king, Hanunian, is an uncom¬ 
monly impressive s( ene, a masterpiece of stage management, with the 
rhythmic movements of countless torsos, arms and hands, interspersed 
Avith the (Ties of the dancers, affording a performance of breath-taking 
excitement. 

I’he wayang plays also have their accepted place in the life of the 
Balinese, along Avith the 7 jalon-Arang play, Barong plays, and the 
Aarious dances, of Avhic h Ave have only mentiemed the best knoAvn. It 
has already been slated that the open-air plays in Bali bear comparison 
Avith the Avayang-wong and Avayang-topeng in JaA^a, although the for¬ 
mer do not belong to these types of Avayang. This is only so when plays 
in Avhi( h masks are Avorn derive their sub jecT-matter from such classi¬ 
cal’ epii poems as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Pandji 
cycle. 

\^('ry many masks are in use, for not only is the number of performers 
very great, but each actor has different masks for different appearances, 
the facial expressions of which are adapted to each situation. This, 
of course, makes exacting demands upon the artistry and skill of the 
craftsmen who lasliicm the masks. 

A comparison of the figures on these masks with those on the topeng 
masks illustrates the differences in outlook beiAveen artists in Java 
and Bali. Javanese art often displays a finesse, and at the same time a 
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serene composure which, so to speak, is elevated far above ever>ahing 
mundane, lint the Balinese artist draws directly upon his own ex¬ 
perience; his masks often represent changing human moods- 
The wayang-wong {xvong — man) comprises only those j)lays in which 
no masks are worn, and the subject-matter is drawn from the Rama- 
yana; plays based on the Mahabharata and Bharatayuddha are called 
xvaymig-parwa. The Javanese wayang-purwa is only known on Bali by 
the name of xuayang-kulit. In addition to the ‘c lassicar repertoire, the 
Tjalon-Arang legend, characteristically enough, is also performed 
as a ‘shadow play’. 

In all the plays mentioned the gamelan is absolutely indispensable. As 
in Java, so also on Bali, several gamelan systems are met with, each 
differing according to the purpose it serves. Despite their general 
similarity, tliere are also conspicuous diflcrences between them, both 
in the composition of the orchestra and in the individual instruments. 
As already mentioned, Balinese music is more lively than Javanese. 
Thus gamelan music on Bali is fuller and more nu lodious. A reason¬ 
ably complete desc ription of the instruments cusiomary and their use 
in various types of orchestra would need much more space than is 
available here, and only a lew details can be given. 

In the Balinese gamelan the gender occupies a conspic nous place. Fhe 
resonating tubes placed beneath the keys give the instrument a full 
sonorous tone, which is apparently liighly esteemed on Bali. For this 
reason there is a striking number of different types of gendei. In 
gamelan-wayang, which provides the musicaf accompaniment to the 
wayang-wong, the wayang-kulit, and the wayang-parwa, four sorts of 
gender are used, and in the gamelan angklung even a minimum of six 
and a maximum of ten. Fhis gamelan music is played on special and 
out-of-thc-ordinary occasions, as, for instance, wlien the relatives are 
fetched in a festive procession for the cremation ceremony. This or¬ 
chestra takes its name from four angklungs which correspond to those 
couniujii in western Java. 

An entirely independent phenomenon, quite unknown in Java, is 
the gamelan-djoged. In this all the instruments arc made of bamboo, 
so that this orchestra sounds flat, and induces a cool, somewhat ma¬ 
cabre mood. 

The Tiiost highly esteemed orchestra is the gamclan-gong, which is 
capable of producing a considerable fullness of tone, and is therefore 
particularly suitable for use at festive events, such as processions, 
temple feasts, etc., which take place in the open air. At such festivities 
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tJic cheering effect o£ the music is more important than its beauty, for 
the orchestra also comprises instruments for making noise such as a 
sort oF crescent of bells and small cymbals. 

An instrument of a unic[ue type is the rejong, consisting of two bonang 
gongs, fasumed vertically to each end of a stick. The rejong is not met 
with in Java, but was probably known in the eastern Javanese period 
of I lie Hindu-Javanese era, since we find them depicted on the bas- 
reliefs at Panaiaran. 

Quite different in type from the gamelan-gong is the gamclan-scmar- 
pagulingan, the music of which has an intimate character. The name 
indicates this, as pagulingan means something like ‘comfortable re¬ 
pose*. 

Crrrnation No Other cercmofiial custom affords the balinese so many opportu¬ 
nities of giving vent to his artistic sense as the cremation rites. This 
custom was adopted from Hinduism, and traces of Hinduism can I^e 
seen in the manner in which the ceremony is performed, and in the 
symbols to be found on the most important objects associated with it. 
But the Balinese understood the art of investing the whole ceremony 
with a completely uniquccharacter. Thegreat cremation festivities are 
the occasions on which typical Balinese popular art reaches its zenith. 
The religious background is formed by faith. The purging power of 
fire and the cleansing power of water enable the soul to attain the land 
of souls; the ashes are scattered into the sea or into a river. For this 
reason it is usual to cremate a person without further ceremony, i.e. 
without previous burial. But as the cxpcn.se of a cremation is naturally 
very high, the deceased is in many cases first interred; the cremation 
follows later when sufficient funds are available. But when a distin¬ 
guished personage is cremated on Bali, this opportunity is readily 
used to consign to the flames simultaneously the mortal remains of 
poorer relatives. 

The whole proceedings take place in several stages. The ceremonies 
begin with the lying-in-state of the deceased in a pavilion, hale- 
bandring, in the courtyard of his home. If his remains have already 
been interred, then the skeleton, which is exhumed and cleaned, takes 
the place of the corpse. The pavilion is most lavishly equipped with 
magnificent fabrics, small mirrors and gaily-coloured bands, flowers 
and gilded foliage, strings of beads and paper decorations. Diverse 
objects used by the deceased during his lifetime, and also articles to 
protect him from evil spirits and demons after death, are placed in 
the temporary coffin or next to it. All baskets, vessels, etc., containing 
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these necessaries are provided with a magic sign, generally the lotus 
flower, jmdma. 

Sonic of the articles deposited have some bearing upon tiie re-birth 
of the deceased; they are intended to lielp bring it about that this re¬ 
birth should take place under the most auspicious conditions. From 
the very first day a group of tlirc'C small baskets, fjrsang djali, stand 
next to the bier, tied together with veins of leaves, containing small 
pac kets of victuals, titbits, and suchlike. Fhe most important of these 
is a bamboo shoot which, owing to its vitality, is rt'garded as an effec- 
ti\ c magic* symbol promoting re-binh (cf. the tumpal motif). 
Underneath the bier a human figure of Clhiiiesc coins, iikur, is placed. 

Cfihuw infiariKT ’ Fhe length of the body and limbs correspond to those of the deceaserd. 
Chinese influence on Bali can be traced in various districts. 

Near the bale-bandiing then* are also generally two recesses for oflcr- 
iiigs, one for the Sun (iod, Sui^a, and one for the decreased person 
fiimself. 

"I he ceremony mentioned cannot simply lake place on any day; a day 
must be selected for each ceremonial act which is magically propi¬ 
tious. This applies particularly to the day when the cremation takes 
place. 

The above by no means gives a full picture of the proceedings; no 
nurntion has been made, for example, of the ceremonies performed 
when holy water is fetched from the sacred fountain, when someone 
dies abroad and the mortal remains arc not at hand, the customs 
whi( h assist the ^vandering soul on its way to the bal^-bandung, or 
finally, the pre[)aralions for the actual cremation ceremony. 

Thc' sc'coiid part is formed by the ceremonies that are performed when 
the inoi tal rernain.s of the decreased person arc taken to the cremation 
ground. The great cremation ceremonies have more about them of 
a spectacle, with a great hullabaloo, than of a solemn occasion. But 
it would be wrong to draw the conclusion that the people present 
have no sense of the religious character of the procreedings. The 
seriousness of the occasion is not merely displayed by external re¬ 
straint. Of greatest importance, for its symbolism and as evidence of 
typical Balinese native art, is the cremation tower, or bade. The whole 
striic tiire can rc-ach ihe height of 50 or even 65 feet, and rests upon 
a base in the shape of an enormous tortoise, encircled by a snake, ?2dga, 
whose lavishly adorned head projects from the front of the bade. The 
base consists of two cubes, the upper one receding a little. On the cross¬ 
ribs large bunches of paper flowers are fastened. On the upper cube 
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there is an open platform, on which the corpse or skeleton rests, and 
the whole striu tiire is topped by a sciic:s of rtcecling roofs, like a 
pagoda: the number of roofs is uneven, as was the case with the iiiei us. 

I'hc symbolism is based on a myth which reachtd Java and P.ali from Sywhoh.sm 
India: \ ishnu commanded the gods to ciuirn Irom the cosmic ocean 
the neciai’ with which they were to make themselves immorial. Tor 
this purpose they were to use the cosmic mouni»iin, rnanrlaia, as a 
churning stick, and the snake \ asuki as a churning rope. \ ishnu liim- 
sell assumed the loiiu of a tortoise, and held up tlie <osmic mount a in 
with his body. 

On liali this symbolism was then merged with primitive conc.e[)tions 
derived from the ancestor cult. The two cubes represent the cosmic 
mountain, whilst the bunches of flowers symbolize trees. Tlius this 
part of the structure can be seen as a rendering of tlie terrestrial 
sphere. The deceased is ‘not yet in heaven, but no longer on this 
earth’, still bound to earth, yet still far from hea\en. 

Numerous heads of demons are affixed to the bade to ward off evil 
spirits. Finally, one can see on the front of the upper cube a stylized 
representation of V'ishnu’s celestial eagle, garuda, which is to carry 
the purged soul up to the celestial fields. 

These ornaments derive for the most part from Hinduism. In addi¬ 
tion the Balinese decorate the cremation tower with paper ornaments, 
mostly flowers; the bandji motif (swastika) is to be found on the edge, 
at the corners. The social status of the deceased is indicated by the 
number of storeys of the roof: Brahmans who are not priests and 
Kshatriyas are entitled to eleven, Vaishyas at the most seven. Ordi¬ 
nary mortals from the villages must rest content with just a single 
meru roof. For the Brahrnanic priest, the pedanda, a special cre¬ 
mation tower is built: it is actually only a throne without a canopy: 
its name, padmasana, is familiar to us from the description of the 
pura. 

The bade is basically a lavishly decorated bier, on which the corpse 
or skeleton is c:onveyed to the place of burning. Thus the common 
term ‘cremation tower’ is not really accurate. 

The mortal remains are carried up a runway placed against the tower, 
which is also richly decorated, and across a bridge into the top of the 
tower; the entrance to this runway is formed by a wide-open demon’s 
mouth. 

Once all the ritual requirements have been carried out in full, the 
badt^ is brought to the place of burning in a ceremonial procession 
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as though it were an oct:asion for rejoicing. Innumerable women, 
all attired in gaily-coloured garments, walking in long files, carry on 
their heads small jars of holy water and offerings piled up high. The 
clear strains of the gamelan-angklung resound, and on the bamboo 
platform on which the bade rests, and wffiich is propelled by dozens 
of bearers, several gender players are also seated. Young men carry 
with them long poles, from which flutter gaily-coloured fabrics (their 
imp(^rt has already been discussed); spearmen perform war-dances, 
and luindreds upon hundreds of curious men and women, clad in 
festive attire, follow in tlie procession. 

Particular reference must still be made to one custom, connected 
with certain primitive native conceptions: during the procession, 
amidst loud cries, the bade is turned round and round, and also to 
and fro, several times, the intention l)eing that the spirit of the de¬ 
ceased should lose its way. Several male relatives of the deceased are 
ill charge: they arc seated on the platform of the bade, and take care 
that the enormous structure does not topple over when it is turned. 
This procedure is connected with customs observed in primitive times 
designed to ward off demonic spirits. Similar customs are also to be 
found elsewhere in Indonesia. 

The nemation The third part of the ceremony is the actual burning. On arrival at 
proper cremation ground, sema, the procession moves three times around 

the spot wlicre the coffin to be burned has been erected. As in the 
case of the bade, the workmanship of the coffin indicates the social 
status of the deceased. The Brahmans and upper nobility have a 
coffin in the shape of a bull or a cow. Formerly this was an exclusive 
privilege of the Brahmans, and a distinction was made between tJie 
pedandas and members of this caste who were not priests. The pedan- 
das were given a white coffin, the others a black one. 

Members of the lower nobility are entitled to a coffin in the shape 
of a winged lion, singa, whilst ordinary villagers only have a simple 
coffin, though sometimes it is decorated with the head of a bull or a 
cow, in which case the decoration is also kept simple. 

After the procession has moved round three times, another lavishly 
decorated bamboo runway is placed against the bade, and the shroud 
which covers the corpse, and which is inscribed witli sacred texts, is 
first removed; then the corpse, which is encased in bindings, (or the 
skeleton), is removed, being passed from hand to hand down a long 
line of helpers. 

1 he pedanda now performs the most important ritual acts. Whilst 
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he recites prayers, the so-called mantras, the bindings are cut; he 
takes the jars of holy water and sprinkles the deceased with the magic 
water. Various effigies and offerings are placed in the coffin, which is 
now closed and tied round with the naga-banda, 'I he latter is a long 
narrow strip of gaily-coloured cotton, adorned with tinsel and paper 
decorations. During the procession to the cremation ground, where, 
as already mentioned, the pura-daleni is generally situated, a naga- 
banda Iiangs down from the spot wliere the corpse lies, and the rela- 
ti\es Iiold on to it firmly. If tlie deceased was a member of a caste, 
this strip is in the shape of a snake, ndgn, 

I’he great moment for setting off* tlie pyre has now arrived. Fhe 
biintlles of twigs piled up beneath the coffin, or coffins, are set alight. 
The bade is then stripped of all its decorations by tlie young people, 
and is burnt together with the offerings for which there was no room 
in, or next to, the coffin. 

Right at the end, when it is certain that the very last pieces (jf bone 
have been completely burnt, the ashes arc collected and placed in 
coco-nut shells, wrapped in a special way, and are then scattered into 
the sea or into a river. 

Usually on the day after the body has been burnt, tiiesc ashes are car¬ 
ried in another procession to the sea, or if this is not feasible to the 
largest river in the vicinity. For this purpose a bier of a very simple 
kind is constructed, and the ashes are then committed to the cleansing 
water. This constitutes the end of the cremation ceremonies. 

Hardly anywhere else in tlie world has a religious rite attracted sen¬ 
sation-hungry foreigners as this pageantry on Uali. Originally it took 
place entirely within the community, and thus had its own dignity, 
but now it has in many cases been degraded to a mere spectacle by 
foreign tourists, an item in some travel agent’s programme, “Come 
and see Bali in three days!” The contact between the Balinese and 
the outside world has by no means been always for the best. 

Weavhifi, The five crafts mentioned above, pantja-gina, were exclusively re¬ 
served to men. Weaving, on the other hand, as everywhere in Indo¬ 
nesia, is performed by women. In this craft, too, Bali can boast of 
very fine achievements. It is understandable that silk is given pre¬ 
ference over cotton on this island where men and women have such 
a pronounced predilection for colour, splendour and brilliance. Silk 
fabrics are to be found here with simple patterns of bands and rhombs, 
but also some in which gold and silver threads are richly interwoven 
with patterns, often very complicated ones, of extraordinary beauty. 
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Nowadays aniline dyes are almost exclusively used. The ground of the 
fabrics is usually red; against this the patterns, in lighter colours such 
as yellow, green, pink, purple and white, stand out well. (Sold and 
silver threads are often also woven in. 

I’hrce kinds of iabrics may l>e specially rneniioned here, for their 
importance as regards the technique employed, as well as for their 
ge 11 era I s ign i fi (:ai icc. 

In the village ol Tenganan, south-west of Karangasem, ancicjit iiatix e 
customs survived for a long time, with Hindu influeiue bt:ing little 
evident. Textiles are produced here known as which means 

an illness-averting fabric (gring — illness, sing not). It is tJius 
unmistakably a fabric to which magic powtrrs are asc ribed. I he tech- 
nitjue is not known anywhere in tlje whole of Indonesia outside this 
one desa. The threads of both the warp and the wx‘ft are treated by 
the ikat method. On a very simple loom cotton fabrics are produced 
with magnificent motifs, mainly flowers and human figures. Ihinost 


Vir.. 32 — Knin-prada. Detail of a design consisting of flower (lotus) and baudji motifs. 
Gold-leaf on dark-roloured (in this case, purple) cotton, Uali 
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care must be taken when carrying out the preliminary dyeing, as 
otherwise the colours will not be distinguished clearly and the desired 
pattern will not be obtained. 

On Bali, too, there are to be found textiles with designs in gold, 
kahi-prada. The motifs are reproduced in dear-cole on the fabric, on 
which a ground-colour has already been applied. Then the whole 
fabric is covered with gold-leaf or gold-dust, which adheres to the 
gummed parts. After it has been left to dry, it is ejuite easy to remove 
the surplus gold. 'I'he principal motif in tlie kain-prada is always a 
stylized lotus (lower, whilst the border is decorated wdth the bandji. 
This material is worn by female temple dancers and is immediately 
recognizable by its striking and accentuated motifs. 

The lamak has both a very special ornamentation and a very special 
ceremonial purpose: one of the great festivals of the Hindu-Balinese 
year is the New^ Year feast, gahingari, regarded by the Balinese as a day 
of renewal and purification. On this occasion the lamak is indispensa¬ 
ble for decorating the offertory altars. d*he curious thing is tliat part 
of the material always hangs down from the opening of the sacrificial 
recess. For the word lamak means: something longish, which must 
hang on something, and also hang down by one corner. 

Lamak also denotes the gilded oblong ornament in leather, a stiff vest 
covering the chest, which forms part of the costume of the Icgong 
dancers; this also indicates ‘something that hangs down'. 

On Bali the term lajah is used, meaning the same as lamak, but also 
‘tongue’. If we recall for a moment the figure of Rangda, we see that 
the demon’s mask always has a long tongue, decorated with hame 
motifs hanging far down the chest. This elongated tongue, hanging 
down, is also to be found elsewhere: probably it is a magic symbol 
designed to ward off evil forces. 

On closer examination perhaps the connection between the words 
lamak and lajah may prove scientifically a hypothesis which at present 
can only be a matter of conjecture: that the traditional usage of lamak 
fabric has derived from a similar function. 

To understand more fully the significance of these ornaments, we 
may assume that every object which unmistakably serves a ceremonial 
purpose contains symbolic signs in its decoration. As has already been 
mentioned, it is, however, not ruled out that the original form has 
been greatly modified in the course of centuries. 

We shall limit ourselves here to the ornament which appears on the 
circular embroidered decoration, always placed centrally, which is 
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frequently met with on the lamak (cf. Plate on p. 206). For certain 
reasons this ornament is thought to be a so-called tjilih figure, render¬ 
ed almost unrecognizable by stylization, a mystical figuie connected 
with Devi Shri, the goddess of agriculture, fertility and weaving.- 
The sacral significance of the iamak is specially emphasi/ed by its 
colours — red. white, yellow and dark blue. For these tolours play an 
important symbolic role in iialinesc mythology. For this reason alone 
we may .see in this fabric a cover lor the ollertory table, with sym¬ 
bolical magic ornaments closely connected with the .sacred rites. 

In this connection reference may al.so be made to the preseiue of the 
turnpal motif, the significance of whidi has been suflicietitly treated 
in die last part of Chapter IV. 



Polychrome d(K>r panel, w(xkI, with lion, Balinese influence, (l.omhok). K.I.T. 

(Mei^^ht 141/^ in., width 151^ in.) 
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It may be concluded that the ornaments on the lamak indicate primi¬ 
tive symbols which continued to live on in a genuine and powerful 
tradition. 

TThe Xjalon-Arang legend mentioned above without doubt reflects 
an era which abounded in catastrophes. Perhaps in those far-distant 
days this island was stricken by a severe earthquake, and the popula¬ 
tion was sorely afflicted by famine and plague. 'I'he Balinese saw them¬ 
selves as threatened with destruction by demonic powers. 

Bali, so greatly blessed in many respects, knows well this threat from 
mysterious forces, concealed deep down beneath the deceptively calm 
surface of the lakes in the volf:anic craters. In 1917 the island was once 
again struerk by a severe earthquake. 'Thousands of temples were de¬ 
stroyed; and in those years Avhen Bali was ‘discovered’ by tourists the 
island teas indeed impoverished. The ‘Tast Paradise’ w.'is .a cf>untry 
whose inhabitants had only recently begun to restore their puras in 
honour of the gods without whose succ:our man is doomed to de- 
struc'tion. 

1 J. Ci. I.;iiTisror in liati, 1932. 

- Uiilletin CXl\. Dpt. Ciiillurelt? cn Physischc? Aiithropolof^ic, Konitikiijk InsiiLiiiii vcK>r 
dc Aiiist('i'<LiTii. No. r,s: 'T.am;tk and Malai in liali and a Siimlia by 

I'll- P. Ciak'stiri. 1 ... rang;cwis and R, Boltand. 



XIII. INDONESIA 

IN THE 19TH AND aoTH CENTURIES 


On the 31 St December 1799 the Charier of the East Indian (ioin jxin ii s 
(Verenigde Oostindischc Couipagnieen'^ expired, and tlie liataviaii 
Republic took over its possessions and debts. Hut the colonies whiih 
the Republic thereby obtained were in a far from flourisliing state, riie 
alliance with France (in i8iotheRcpiiblicit.self became jtari of France 
under King Louis lionaparte) involved the t:oimtry in what was to all 
practical intents and purposes continuous war with England: (<im- 
merce steadily declined, and more and more territories fell into the 
hands of the British. An ollicer. Merman Willem Daendt-ls, was ap¬ 
pointed (iovernor-Cieneral of the Asian 'rerritorics, in the hope that 
java, at least, could be retained in Dutch posse.ssion. He did indeed 
take important military measures (for instance, the construction of a 
road 600 miles long acro.ss Java from the tvest coast to the cast, wliich 
was later to prove extremely advantageous for the economy of the 
island), but his clumsy handling of the princes of Java made any a.ssist- 
ance on their part doubtful, to say the least. In 1811 Daendels was 
recalled by King Louis Bonaparte, and a few months later, aftcT a 
short struggle, Java was occupied by the British. 

The administration was entrusted to the \'icc-Ciovcrnor, Thomas 
Stamford Raffles. In one respect he stood head and shotilders above 
the previous Dutch governors. During his administration, which 
lasted less than five years, he devoted himself tvith great energy and 
much success to scholarly activities, and presented the results of his 
studies in his ‘History of Java’. Particularly noteworthy was his lively 
interest in the Hindu-Javanese architectural monuments, which had 
by then already fallen into ruins. 'I'his English interregnum came to 
an erul in iRiG, and Java, together with its adjoining islands, Avas 
restored once again to the Kingdom of the Netherlartds (Convention 
of I,ondon, 1814, and Treaty of London, 1824). William 1 now be¬ 
came tlie ruler of the colonies. 

During the Napoleonic period Holland fiad sunk to a nadir, both 
economically and culturally. The decisive factor in colonial policy 
was now therefore tlie attempt to overcome these economic difficulties 
as tjuickly as possible, the means for this being provided by the colo- 
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Pninline on wooden sacrificial vessel. Rape of Sita (from Ramayana). (Bali). K.I.T. (Height •ji/2 in.) 

nies, and in the first place Java. Interest in cultural matters scarcely 
existed, and Raffles* fine example found no emulator for some time 
to come. 

Agrai tan policy In 1818 the administration was entrusted to Governor-General Van 

dcr C^apellcn. The trouble and friction which he experienced in 
his agrarian schemes involved him in conflict with the princes and 
magnates of the so-called Trincipalities*. For they had leased land 
to European settlers in return for large loans. The (k^vernor-General 
now declared illegal all leases with a term of more than tliree years 
and an advance amounting to more than six months’ rent. But the 
lessors of the land were generally living in style, had already spent 
most of their loans, and thus found themselves in considerable dif¬ 
ficulties. The attitude to the Dutch administration had long been 
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hosliJc, and the result was a devastating war under Dipo Negom, the 
'Java War’, which raged from 1825 to 1830. 

I’hc Dutch were disappointed in their hopes to obtain from their colo¬ 
nies tlie necessary means of escaping from their own economic diflicul- 
ties. On the contrary, by 1828 tlie colonies were indebted to the cKtent 
of some 40 million guilders, partly as a result of the need to put the 
colonial administration in order. I'liis meant that armed force had to 
be used in Palembang, on the Padang plateau, and elsewhere. 

In 1830 a start was made in iniroducing the so-called Cailtuursieisel’, 
which at first was only intended to be applie d on Java and Madura. 
This proceeded from the basic assumption tliat the government was sole 
owner of all the land, and that the populaiion could only lease it. lUir 
instead of paying rent, the inhabitants of each village w^ere toput a fifth 
of their land at the disposal of the governmeiitand cultivate on it prod¬ 
ucts destined for the Luropcan market. "I'his system certainly also had 
its positive sides, in that the population learned to cultivate ncAV kinds 
of crops, but it imposed heavy burdens upon the peasants. For Hol¬ 
land, on the other hand, it produced considerable financial l)encfits. 
But at home the Netherlands were now developing more and more 
along liberal lines, and thus the opposition to such a colonialist eco¬ 
nomic policy increased, with the result that in the latter half of tlic 
19th century an entirely new course was instituted in colonial policy. 
The obligation to cultivate certain products was gradually lifted. '^Phe 
agrarian law of 1870 Avas based upon totally different principles: only 
natives could own inalienable property in land, and only virgin land 
could be leased by Netherlanders and Dutch companies. 

Tliis short survey of colonial history is necessary in order to account 
for the extreme impoverishment of the population, the princes and 
magnates included. For this in turn Avas one of the most important 
reasons for the decline of certain arts and accomplishments. 

Still more important for Indonesia Avas the development of modern 
means of communication. Within a .short .space of time large areas of 
the country were caught up in the dynamic economy of the West. In¬ 
novations and changes in the economic life of Europe mad(‘ Indonesia 
an important supplier of valuable raw materials and at the same time 
a highly-valued market for its industrial products. 

This process was facilitated by the opening of the Sue/ Canal (iSfig) 
and the modernization of means of transport. I'lie niiinher of plan¬ 
tations, invariably administered by Europeans, increased consider¬ 
ably, especially in Java and Sumatra. This encouraged the dcvclop- 
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merit of agriculture, which in turn fostered the growth of many other 
branches of industry. All this presented Indonesia with problems 
which could not be grasped fully, and which undermined the whole 
social and economic structure, as well as the religious and cultural 
life of the Indonesian population. 

Money economy In cver-increasing tempo the money economy of the West penetrated 
into Indonesia — at first into the most important areas, but later even 
into the remote districts — everywhere superseding the natural econo¬ 
my which had hitherto prevailed. The economic structure of the exist¬ 
ing communities changed accordingly: whereas previously the indi¬ 
vidual had lived according to the reejuirements and advantage of his 
community, as adat and tradition demanded, he now strove more and 
more for personal gain. Economic activity no longer served the will and 
needs of the community exclusively, but was now to an ever greater 
extent conditioned by the aims and purposes of men who lived far 
beyond its confines. That which various external cultural influences 
had been unable to achieve in the course of many centuries now came 
to pass: the self-sufficiency of the communities could no longer be 
maintained under the pressure of revolutionary changes in economic 
life. But a closed undifferentiated civilization cannot undergo such 
a radical change in certain aspects only; the inevitable and irrevocable 
consequence is a general ‘revolution of values’. In a closed community 
adat and tradition, social relationships, religion and art are all so 
closely inter-connected that once such a community is stricken in its 
foundations they cannot retain their vigour or value. Where an art 
serves a particular function within the community, and where the 
artist not only has a definite social position but isalso assured of his eco¬ 
nomic livelihood — such an art inevitably loses its raison d'etre once 
the tie between artist and community has been dissolved and a work 
of art, the significance of which is no longer understood, is all too 
easily discarded as valueless. Or if a work is still aesthetically appreci¬ 
ated, such appreciation will hardly be so deep-rooted or widespread 
that the decay of native forms of art could be halted thereby. 

The development sketched above may be clearly traced in the decline 
in the art of weaving. The textile industries of the West (in which 
one may include Japan) saw welcome opportunities for the marketing 
of their cotton prints in the rapidly increasing population of Indo¬ 
nesia (approx. 70 million inhahiianis in 1940). I he imported product 
was much cheaper than that manufactured by hand within the coun- 
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try. It lakes at least several months to make a lavislily designed ikat 
fabric, and a sarong in batik needs its six weeks of patient labour. 

In Java attempts were made to simplify the batik prot ess lor economic Wrr hauizatiim of 

reasons. Instead of applying the wax pattern upon the fabric: with the ‘ tc hr.iqnr 
aid of the ijanliiig, stamps of copper were used. I hus tlie ‘rt'pt'ais’ in 
the pattern could be applied in wax with a single ac lion. Workshops 
appeared, generally managed by Chinese, in which a (onsideiable 
part of the work was performed l)y men. I’he traditional dyes, often 
obtained only by (omplicated proces.ses, were replace d by imporiecl 
aniline dyes. To iiu‘xpert eyes the batik fabrics produced in this way 
cannot easily be distinguished from those made by fiand; nevertheless 
the formt^r were not so highly treasured. Where the traditional pat¬ 
terns were still used, this was done exclusively to increase the sales of 
such fabrics, lor the batik craftsmen now had to compete with im¬ 
ported goods which bore the same designs. 

From a purely economic point of view' this course of events was not 
only inevitable, but even something to be welcomed. However, batik 
as folk-art was thereby ruined. 

The technique of batik work could be mechanized to a certain extent 
by using wax stamps. The ikat method, on the other hand, does not 
permit such a simplification and acceleration of working methods. 

For this reason it was quite out of (juestion for it to compete with 
imported goods. In addition living conditions w^rc very bad for iho.se 
tribes wfiich were engaged until comparatively recent times in ikat 
work, and in particular ikat of the warp. The inevitable consequences 
soon followed: everywhere this unicpic metliod of ornamental textile 
design declined sharply. The old fabrics are still greatly admired, but 
in not too distant a time they will suffer the consequences of their 
impermanem e: only a few' specimens will be preserved in nuiseiims to 
testify to this vanished native art. 

In the present century attempts have been made to promote artistic 
weaving, for example, the floating weft technique, by introducing 
improved looms, and indeed tlic decline has been checked. But in 
modern Indonesia the creation of an indigenous weaving industry 
will finally make the popular craft of weaving superfluous. It need 
hardly be mentioned that articles of clotliing in which gold and silver 
threads are worked are too expensive nowadays. 

Even on Bali, where native art is held in higher esteem than any'vlierc 
else in Indonesia, there has been an obvious decline in weaving as a 
craft. Thus R. Bonnet, an artist who lives and works on Bali, wrote as 
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long ago as in 19^56: “No other art has btreii impaired as niiu h as 
weaving l)y imports and loreign influences — for a change, not by 
tourists. During the past few years there has been a deterioraiion in 
the magnific.ent art perlormed by the women of I^ali, which exprc'ssed 
the joy and prosperity of tlie people. Kvery year Uali now spends 
thousands of guilders on imports of pyjamas, sweaters, pullovers, 
shirts, piinted hciins (materials) and cottons. I hese inferior, (»lten 
absurd and unhygienic mass-produced goods are ousting the artis¬ 
tically folded head-cloth, bare slioulders, magnificently coloured sa- 
puis or aritcn^s, and domestic woven kains — this extjuisite and in¬ 
variably dignified national costume. Thus the art of weaving has little 
hope left here” ( Beeldende Kunst in Ciianjar’). 

Accomplishments in other fields have also become less important, or Drdhir 
have vanished completely, as a result of the economic and other 
reasons referred to. In Java, where some two-thirds of the Indonesian 
population live (in 1940, approx. 50 million of the total population of 
70 millions), the economic difRciilties of the last century were particu¬ 
larly severely felt. Wealthy customers from the Indonesian upper 
classes were far fewer in number. Later, especially after 1870, when 
there w^as a (onsiderabJc boom in agriculture, industry and commerce, 
their place was taken by merchants and people with a Luropean up¬ 
bringing, who were too attracted by modernity to commission ex- 
fpiisite artistic textiles in the traditional style. Only in Japara in 
central Java did merchants have their houses decorated with la»ge 
wood-carvings, the motifs of which were derived from those of the 
Hindu-Javanese period; but this exception in one single place could 
of course not clieck the decline of w'^ood-carving as such. The gold- and 
silversmitlis and armourers were even w^orse placed in these inau.s- 
picious times. M’hc armourer’s craft even perished entirely, 'i'he rmpii 
families, the possessors of traditional skills and accomplishments, have 
died out during the course of the 20th c:cntury. 

Wayang, music and dancing found a secure haven at the courts, 
kraious, of the ‘principalities’; it was here alone that cultural life 
continued to be inspired by ancient tradition. Hut elsewhere, and 
especially in the large towns (for urbanization has become an ever 
more serious problem during the present century) the taste lor tradi¬ 
tional artistic performances diminished considerably, especially after 
the introduction of the cinema. 'I'hc influence of this modern means 
of entertainment can hardly be over-estimated. It brought the people 
into contact with a completely strange world, a world full of violent 
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passion and artificially contrived tension; upon the uneducated classes 
in particular, the effect could not be other than bewildering. Subse¬ 
quently the sound-films introduced Western music (and not always 
the best!) and dancing; these films mostly provided merely light 
entertainment, and the younger generation of Indonesians was par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to these new pleasures. 

But apart from the influences mentioned, one may instance other 
reasons for the decline of traditional forms of artistic expression 
amongst peoples that had lived for so long in a world of their own. 
For these peoples were for a long time regarded as economically un¬ 
important, and were therefore not involved in colonial power politics 
either de facto or dc jure; in the latter half of the iqth century, how¬ 
ever, they could no longer be left out of account. When James Brooke 
established an independent sultanate’ in northern Borneo in 1S51, 
this was one of the first alarm signals which pointed to the fact that the 
policy of ‘non-intervention* was actually conjuring up a real danger. 
The threat became more acute after the opening of the Suez C^anal. 
The fear that foreign Powers might gain a footing in Atjeh, which 
had been detached from the Dutch sphere of influence by the Frcaty 
of London in 1824, caused the British to allow the Dutch a free hand 
in this area (Sumatra IVeaty of 1871). Thereupon the Dutch became 
4 tirh !iv;i involved in a very costly and tedious war with Atjeh, which was not 
brought to a conclusion until 1904. In other areas, too, the Govern¬ 
ment had to intervene with armed force in order to assert its authority. 
Not until 1911 was the entire An hipelago united under Dutch sover¬ 
eignty, with the exception of North Borneo and North Timor, which 
remained respectively under British and Portuguese rule. 

('oti.srqi,riirr.s of But iiow the Protestant missionary societies, as well as the Roman 
Lhnstiam.Miinu Catliolic missioii, saw in the ‘heathen* inhabitants of Indonesia a 
fertile field of activity. The Protestant mission began its work at the 
beginning of the 19th century in northern Celebes (Minahassa). The 
population of this area was followed by other peoples: the inhabitants 
of Nias, the Bataks, Dayaks, Toradja, and the peoples of various 
islands in the Lesser Sunda group. The Catholic mission did not be¬ 
come active until much later on Flores and Timor, but later extended 
its sphere of operations considerably, particularly during the present 
century. The Portuguese had already made a start with the Chris¬ 
tianization of the Moluccas and the Sangi and Talaud Islands to the 
north of Celebes. Their work was continued in Protestant form under 
the aegis of the Fast Indian Companies. As already mentioned in 
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Chapter XI, the manner in which the missionaries carried out their 
work led in certain areas, especially in the 19th century, to the almost 
complete elimination of native art in all its aspects. It was thought 
that only by doing so could the idolatry reflected in this art, and which 
it served to encourage, be elieclively suppressed. 

Cradually a dificient attiuide obtained the upper hand, especially 
after a clearer understanding liad been reached of the many problems 
which inissionary activity raised. For example, could one make use 
of existing cultural achievements for the benefit of church art. and 
incorporate them into it? In Java Dr. J. Scliniutzer undertook some 
experiments in tliis direction, whicli, however, did not prove particu¬ 
larly fruitful. No doubt ornamental decoration can be incorporated 
more easily than sculpture, and music more easily than daiic ing. l>iit 
however all this may work out in practice, the immediate gain, which 
should not he underestimated, is that the existence of the problem 
has at least been recogni/cxl by Catholics and Protestants alike, and 
that they now approach native art with greater understanding. 

As in the sphere of c:olonial policy, a different view was now taken of 
the moral responsibilities of the Dutch Governmeni towards the 
Indonesian population. Of course, it took a long lime before tliis new 
approach made itself felt in the c:olonial administration. Not until 
the beginning of the present century had matters progressed so far 
that one could .speak of an ‘ethical policy’. 

But practice showed that the new course upon which tlic Government 
eiTibaikcd with the adoption of this policy was nc^i the only cme that 
couritc^d. Influences exerted by tlic aristocratic native elitr also playc?d 
an increasingly important part, for the members of this class sought 
to liavc tlieir say in the framing of policy in many different fields. 
They considered Western culture indispensable, and the introduction 
of a proper educational system on Western lines as the first step. This 
‘awakening’, however, did not have any effect upon the broad masses 
of the population. 71 ie village comrii uni tiers still adhered to adal and 
tradition, at least at first; one reason for this was the agrarian law, 
which left the population in undisturbed possession of their agricul¬ 
tural land. 

In establishing an educ:aticmal system the Government sought to 
create schools with a Dutch spirit and with Dutcli as the principal 
language used. 

Although, in conformity with the ‘ethic:al polic:y*, education was not 
restricted to the aristocratic upper class, but was extended to the rural 
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population as well, and instruction was given in the vernacular, it was 
precisely this educational system which brought with it the threat of 
alienation from indigenous cultural values, of ‘uprooting’. For West¬ 
ern education lacked a positive religious basis: it did not conform to 
the religious and mystical ouilciok of the Indonesians, but was in the 
main directed to the pursuit of material ends, and thus easily upset 
and even dissolved customs and ties sanctioned by ancient tradition. 
Yet this education also had its pc^sitive side. It created the essential 
prere(|uisitcrs that enabled Indonesia to become part of the modern 
world — a development which could not be halted and which could 
only be facilitated, materially and intellectually, by education. 

‘I’he fact that in this process the ancient art of the Indonesian people 
was being undermined was not only clear to many Indonesians who 
were aware of the value c^f their cultural heritage, but also became 
apparent to the authorities. Instead of contenting themselves with 
merely writing many learned books and articles, the authorities now 
made attempts in several ways to check the cultural decline, and in 
these efforts the schools were designed to play a signiiii:ant part. In 
M).S7 batik was added to the curriculum in girls’ schools in the 
‘Principalities’. In Bali schools began lo be built in traditional style, 
with ornamental wood-carvings. In attempts were madt? in pri¬ 
mary schools in the ‘Principalities’ to base gymnastics upon Javanese 
dance postures, which led to the training of ieai:hers in Javanese 
dancing. I hc training courses were held in the kraton of njokjakarta 
under the supervision of Pangeran I cdja Kusiimo, an uncle of the 
reigning Sultan, Amangku Biwoiio IX. 

Acting upon a proposal of the Java Institute and its director, Pange¬ 
ran Prof. Hussein Djajadiningrat, an applied art sc hool with boarding 
accommodation was opened in 193S, also in Djokjakarta, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a museum that already existed there. Furthermore, instruc¬ 
tion was given to silversmiths and wood-carvers in places where these 
crafts had traditionally bc-eii practised. I’hc motifs were modelled 
upon thfjse of the Madjapahit era. Obviously the articles manufactur¬ 
ed had also to be sold on the market. For this reason objects were 
designed which wc‘re of value also lo non-Indonesians, i.e. the free 
market had to provide the means with which the.se activities could be 
carried on. 

Special preventive measures were also necessary to preserve from fur¬ 
ther decay the fine objects that had survived the passage of centuries. 
In Batavia, as it was then c:allcd, a museum of antiquities was founded. 


2.^2 




1 . Dcwii C<l(!r S(>lKn'a.t: LancLscuipc (DciaiJ). MckIciii (Bali). KJ. 1 \ 
(Overall size 4 fi. 4-^ in. x 5 li. 7 in.) 
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and collections were also built up by private individuals. One of these 
collections, formed in Holland, which the ‘Nederlandsche Maatschap- 
pij van Hander t:ommissioned Doctor of Law F. W. van Fcden to 
make, became so large that the Plaarlem Museum was no longer able 
to find room for it, and search had to be made for suitable alternative 
accommodation. The choice fell upon the Colonial Institute in Am¬ 
sterdam with its museum, founded in 1910, now known as the 
‘Koiiinklijk Insiituut voor de Tropen* and ‘Tropen-Museum’, where 
the collection expanded with time until it attained its present unique 
comprehensiveness. 

In the same spirit restoration work has been undertaken on buildings 
dating from tlie Hindu-Javanese era. As has already been pointed out 
in C^haptcr IX, Borobudur was one of the monuments restored in 
this way: work was also done on part of the Prainbanan complex, so 
that the main temple, the 1 -ara Djonggrang, was returned to its origi¬ 
nal beauty. I'his great undertaking was commenced before the last 
war, and completed after 1945. Also other monuments were restored 
as far as possible. 

When one considers that at the end of the last century stones from 
the ruins w^ere used for paving roads or building sugar factories, one 
can imagine how difficult it was to reconstruct the monuments in their 
totality, and that in many cases the task was insoluble. 

As far as restoration work is concerned, Bali occupies a special place, 
for on this island artistic traditions were still vigorous and intimately 
linked with the religious life of the people. This art was based upon 
exceptional technical skill and an innate feeling for refinement of 
line and colour. But here, too, popular art was now threatened by 
economic changes and totally different mental attitudes, especially 
amongst the younger generation. I have already mentioned the de¬ 
cline of weaving. But the sculptors of Bali responded to the new 
influences from the West in their ow^n individual way. Western Euro¬ 
pean artists discovered Bali’s uni(]ue beauty, and several of them 
resolved to settle and work here. The work of the Mexican ethnologist 
and caricaturist Covarrubias, wdiose attention was drawn to ‘mega- 
lithic’ ornamentation by a (ierman artist living on Bali, Walter Spies, 
inspired a Balinese wood-carver to produce a sculpture in an extra¬ 
ordinary style: a very slender figure wdth elongated arms, totally dif¬ 
ferent from the traditional way of representing the human form. 
This style made a great impression upon other sculptors. The very 
slender form, and the attempt to reproduce the quintessence of the 
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subject by the maximum austerity and simplicity, gave the works of 
these artists a very special aichai.. Also as regards cl.oi. e of material, 
and abstention Irtmi painting the figure, they followed a path of 
their own, totally different Irom that of traditional works. 

After this first attempt, other forms and styles were develo])ed which 
all displayed a distinct Balinese note. Balinese painters, too, as already 
mentioned, could not fail r.t» be influenced liy Western art. They 
created a new style in which influences of traditional jiaititing weie 
akso apparent, partic ularly the decorative elements. Modern imucrials 
have also opened up new technical opportunities. 

riiesewoodetiscttlptttres and paintingsdid not set veto decorate/m7a.v, 

or even the artist's own environment. He cut himself off from hi.s 
conimunity, which gave him in.spiration, but no longer seciirity. He 
was forced to sell his works outside his own island of Bali, atitl tints 
had to use the services of an agent. '1 hus in many ta.ses he received 
only a small part of the proceeds of the .sale of his work, which was all 
the more unfortunate since every sculptor and painter on Bali thinks 
it cpiite in order to copy the works of others — a characteristic and 
fully justified feattire of a cotnmunal cxistent:e, in whit:h the work 
of the individual artist is common property. 

All the W'orld over it can be observed how the tentrist industry pro- 
ntotes the inamtfacture of all .sorts of shoddy trash. But this presented 
a very real and grave tlatiger for Balinc.se artists, who, althougli very 
giftc^d, had in general little .semse of style. Fortunately this danger 
was iccogni/ed in time. T he tissociation ‘Flet Ifaltinuseum’ did valu¬ 
able work in this field by trying in various tvays to keep the art of 
sculptors, painters, gold- and .silvcrsmitfis at the highest pa.ssible stand¬ 
ard, atid by assuming the function of agent in selling original rvoiks. 
But how'cver valuable these Baline.se works of art niay be, the tie to 
the conimunity was now no more. T he artist had ahandonc'd tlie reli¬ 
gion- and tradition-bound community within which art had hitherto 
developed, and a seculari/alion of art svas thus easily brought about: 
the all-embracing unity of style, which is the characteristic feature of 
non-per.sonal art, w'as greatly etidangered. 

In Java, too, painting was doomed to decline with Hindn-Javanese 
culture. In the 19th centuty the svorks of Raden Saleh (1814—18S0) 
aroused particular interest. He was an excellent painter of animaks, 
but also did portraits and landscapes. He was not. however, a true 
representative of Javanese art, since his works were too greatiy in¬ 
fluenced by the West, both in form and content. 
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Modern painting 
hi Java 


'i^eople\s Council’ 


From the very beginning modern Indonesian painting took a dif¬ 
ferent course in Java. In all attempts to express freedom of personality 
through emancipated art, one can feel the passion and impatience of 
revolution. I’his development is only to be understood when seen 
against the political background after the first World War. 

Already in 1904, under the impression of the Japanese victory over 
Russia, a national tendency could be discerned, at first expressed in 
the development of a consciousness of identity as members of tlie 
Mohammedan community. Hundreds of thousands of Indonesians 
found in the Islamic society ‘Sarekat-Islam’ a means of putting their 
new ideals into practice. Originally this movement did not have a 
revolutionary character. Its statutes provided that only those means 
were to be used “which do not transgiess the laws of the land and the 
(Government", but after the first World War, when the victorious 
Powers proclaimed the right of all peoples to self-determination, 
various organizations formed which were politically active and which 
had a strong nationalistic and more or less revolutionary outlook. 
Moreover, partly under the influence of this movement, important 
changes were made in the system of government. Indonesians were 
steadily given a greater part to play in various offices and (ommittees. 
The greatest concesssion was the ‘People’s Coimcir, with its limited 
legislative functions, laid down by law in h)i 6. But the right of Indo¬ 
nesians to voice their opinions still remained limited, and in the ex¬ 
treme nationalist groups the movement of resistance grew ever strong¬ 
er. Tlie outbreak of the second World War accentuated the conflicts 
still further, especially since the Ciovernment refused to countenance 
any political reform for the duration of the war. In the meantime 
preparations had to be made to withstand a Japanese invasion, for 
which it was necessary, amongst other things, to establish an Indo¬ 
nesian militia. The nationalist members of the People’s (Council de¬ 
clared themselves ready to collaborate in this only if the Government 
held out the prospect of independence for Indonesia. In response 
to this pressure the (Government promised to hold a Round Table 
Conference after the war. 

When the Japanese actually invaded, the military preparations proved 
totally inadeejuate. After a short Imt bitter resistance, capitulation 
became inevitable. The fact that the CGovernment and administration 
broke down so suddenly was of the greatest psychological importance. 
When after the war for various reasons a vacuum ensued, the more 
radical elements utilized the opportunity to proclaim the Republic 



ol Indonesia. 1 his inirocluced a four-year period of ei)inplex sirug^les 
and negoiiations at the national level, until finally the Round I able 
Conferenre ol 11)49 resulted in recognirion of the indepeiulem Slate Utiuud Table 
of Indonesia under Pi t-sident Soekarno. cotiu-rn^rr 

It may readily be understood that young artists took sides in the 
events taking plaee about them, for they wereall immediately atlerted 
by them, each in his own individual way. Jn 19^,8 ihere was fotmded 
in Djakarta (as Batavia is now called) tlic Painters' Union, Persagi', 
under tlie energetic leadership of S. Sudjoyono. I’his association 
campaigne d violently at meetings and in print against a style of paint¬ 
ing w'hieh sought to reproduce only the beauti(‘s of the Indonesian 
landscape, and against tlie sale of paintings to Km opc ans. Khe painter, 
they held, must devote himself to his art with the wh(»le fon e of Jiis 
personality. In Bandung the leading figure was the painter Allandi, 1*1 vn i*. 
a more restrained but forceful and energetic artist. 

The artists mentioned did not turn their backs upon the latest lend- 
encies in Western painting. 1 hey were undouliiedly personally ac¬ 
quainted with the uMi()ue collection of paintings by the great Im¬ 
pressionist and Expressionist masters which had been formed by the 
connoisseur P. A. Regnault, and which was trxhibitcd in several Indo¬ 
nesian cities with tlie assistance of the League of Artistic (lire les of 
the Netherlands-Inclics'. Neverthelc\ss, they attempted to protec t their 
students from Western artistic isms’, and tried to give Indonesian 
painting an individual charac ter of its own — a worthy aim which, 
liowever, proved unattainable, especially when many young Indone¬ 
sian painters travelled to Ehirope after the war, came into contac t with 
VV^'estern art, and were able to crxhibit their own works. It should not 
be overlooked that these young artists had never lelt java l>ef()re, 
and that most of them had still not really acquired a style of their 
own, so that they absorbed all the more eagerly the influences of 
Western art. 

This explains why the works of Indonesian painters of this period 
(one may mention Agus and Otto Djayasuminta, Basuki Resoliowo, 

Hendra, ITenk Ngantung, Kenon, Baharudin, Kmiria Sunasa, M. 

Apin, Sundoro, Sudarso and 'Krubus) display many varied stylistic 
tendencies. Naturally many paintings treat themes cemneeted with 
the struggle for indepcndeiue. 

After the political reconstruction new- Indonesian painters came to 
the fore, siicli as O. KfFendi, Zaini, Kusnadi, Sutiksna, Suromo and 
Surono. Of these O. Effendi and Zaini have stimulated painting to 
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embark upon new paths. Less inHuenced by revolutionary tendencies, 
they aim at a simple primitivism, although influences of abstract 
painting can also be seen in their work. 

Whatever one may think of the value of the works of these Indonesian 
painters, it is amazing how rapidly emancipated painting could devel¬ 
op in a mere twenty years in a country which had known practically 
no individualistic artistic expression. The attempt to create a national 
art in the shortest possible time by throwing in all available forces 
attained surprising and significant results. 

The lines on which modern Indonesian literature was to develop first 
became clearly visible in 193;^ in the work of a gioup of writers gener¬ 
ally referred to by the name of tlie journal with which they were asso¬ 
ciated, ‘Pudjangga Bam’ (‘Ihe Young Poet’). Just as in the political 
field the first independent movements sought to adopt Western civili¬ 
zation, seeing in it the essential prerecpiisite for the progress to whicli 
they aspired, so also in the literary field the leading figure on ‘Pudjang¬ 
ga Baru', Takdir Alisjahbana, called upon the Indonesian people to 
put out feelers towards the West and to absorb the dynamism and 
vitality of the Western world. In his most important work, the novel 
‘Lajar terkembang’ (‘Under Full Sail’), he contrasts dynamic individ¬ 
ualism with the tradition-bound static attitude of earlier generations. 
He lays emphasis upon the definition and development of personality; 
there is nothing here of the self-criticism and self-pity of some novels 
from the epoch prior to ‘Pudjangga Baru’. On the contrary, the strug¬ 
gle against the ties of adat no longer presents any problem to modern 
authors. This is also clearly shown by two works which must be men¬ 
tioned in addition to ‘Lajar terkembang’, the novel ‘Belenggu’ 
(‘Chains’) by Armijn Pane and the play ‘Manusia Baru’ (‘The New 
Man ) by Sanusi Pane. 

Nevertheless there are also marked differences in the view's of these 
authors. Takdir Alisjahbana is a radical; he rejects everything tradi¬ 
tional and strives for innovation in all things. Sanusi Pane, on the 
other hand, seeks a synthesis: wdiat is valuable in the heritage of the 
past is to be harmonized wuth the demands of the present. His view^s 
are illustrated in his collection of poems ‘Madah Kelana’ (‘Songs of an 
Itinerant Companion’) and his translation into Indonesian of ‘Ardjii- 
navivaha’. Of lyricists Amir Hamzah occupies pride of place in this 
period. 

The poetic works of Muhammed Yamin, of Sumatra, also exhibit an 
adherence, to some extent deliberate, to traditional cultural values. 




Affandi: Self-portrail entitled 'Tida senan"' ('Dejection’). Mwlern (java). K.I.T. 
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for, althougli he indiibiiably favours modern individualism, his debt 
to classical literature is undeniable. 

In the columns of the journal Piidjangga Barn’ a vigorous discussion 
developed around the question how a national Indonesian culture 
was to be attained. The contributions to this polemic were later 
published under the title of ‘I^oleinik Kebudajaan’ (‘A Polemic on 
Cailture’) by the Balai Pustaka (Bureau of Education). 

This institute, which liad been founded as early as i{)o8 by tlie Gov¬ 
ernment, developed into an independent concern in the iquos. In 
establishing a system of education, the (Government had to consider 
the provision of popular rc^ading matter. Its aim was to make available 
literature adapted to various levels of development in all the lan¬ 
guages of the Archipelago, for in the primary schools instruction 
was given in the vernacular of each district. Works were published 
chiefly in Malay, Jaxanese and Sundanese, the languages spoken by 
tlu‘ largest groups of the population. That this aim was not easily 
attainable may be readily apprc^ciated wlien one considers that there 
are some 250 languages in Indonesia. In the course of time more than 
1600 works appeared in editions of between 500 and 100,000 copies. 
Translations of Shakespeare, Orvantes and Dostoyevsky appeared, as 
well as reading matter of a less ad\'anced standard, and in addition 
recourse was had to the rich treasure-house of native culture. 

Use has been made above for the first time of the term ‘Indonesian* 
to denote a language. As has already been mentioned when discussing 
Java during the Islamic period, Malay bci:amc the lingua franca of 
Indonesia. This language proved particularly suitable as a means of 
communication between the many peoples of Indonesia. Naturally 
there appeared many variations in spoken Malay, but this was less 
the case with the written language. With the progress of intellectual 
development and education in Indonesia, this language was even 
described as 'algenieen beschaafd*, or ‘generally educated*. Malay was 
to serve as the language through which the new cultural values were 
to be transmitted to the peoples of Indonesia and bring them closer 
together. ‘National consciousness* was aroused, and closer links be¬ 
tween the various peoples now became an obvious and essential pre¬ 
requisite for the attainment of the aims which the Indonesians set 
themselves. As a result of the general craving for unity, the Indone¬ 
sian language, ‘Bahasa Indonesia’, was accepted throughout Indone¬ 
sia. People were convinced that national unity could only come about 
when they had a national language which would open up properly 
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for the first time eominunic ations hctwccn all areas of Indonesia and 
the outside world. T hus it may be readily understood that the authors 
of the *Pudjaiioga naru’ group wrote in ‘l^ahasa Iiulonesia’: die iialai 
Pustaka was an extremely ellieaeioiis means of pc iiecting Hahasa In¬ 
donesia’ and disseminating it llnougiiout the eoiinirv. 

In addition to the eirc le oi writers gathered around Pudiangga l»aru\ 
there was another group whose infliiente was significaiu. The most 
important journals in which these authors pnhlished dieii works 
were ‘l*edoinan Masjarakat’ ( 'I he Social Ciompass ) and Pandji Islam’ 

(‘Flag of Islam’). I’liis last tide shows the lamtrihntors’ h anings: thev 
sought to assure Islam its proper place in the new society tliat was 
evolving, riie liesi-known author of this grou[> is Ilanika, whose 
works have a pronounced romantic flavour. \V hcreas the comribiitors 
to ‘Pudjangga liariT, led by Takdir Alisjabana, looked primaiily to 
the West, the last-name d group looked towards Kgy})t. 

After the second World War the literary scene was dominated by a 
new generation of authors who had a completely diflereni approach. 

The pressure exerted during die occupation l>y the Japaiusc , who 
rendered impossible any free literary activity, and die ensuing strug¬ 
gle for independence, invested their works wiili a liarsliiuvss and single- 
mindedness whic:h left no plac:e for sentimentality or symbolism. 

The most prominent of these authors was the lyric poet (iliairil An- ( hnhu .^nzrar 

war, with his collections of poems ‘Dcru tjampur debii’ (‘Lumber and 

Dust’) and ‘Kerikel tadiam’ (‘Sharp (ivavd ) and the prose writer 

Idrus. I he yoiitlifid Anwar founded witli his associates a group of 

artists known as ‘Cielanggang’ (‘Arena’), whicli in 1930 addressed a 

manifesto to all Indonesians. A single seiueiuc from it will serve to 

illustrate the outlook of these* artists: “Indonesian culture will be 

formed by all the voices resounding from all comers of the world, and 

will evoke a icsponse that will ic-eclio with an (iriginal voice”. And it 

concludes: ” I'he criterion by which we judge all that surrounds us is 

the altitude of men who are coiivinc:ed that there exists a mutual 

iiuerac lion between tlie artist and society”. 

Anwar attracted many authors to his banner. But he died at the age 
of only 27, and his death robbed Indonesia’s literary life of cMie of 
its inspiring geniuses. Amongst the journals whicli also deserve to be 
singled out arc ‘Miinbar Indonesia’, \Siasar’ and ‘Indonesia*. 

Amongst more rcteiu authors there are naturally many who are still 
in searcli of an individual style. The art critic on ‘Mimbar Indonesia’, 

H. B. Jasiii, exercises great inlluence and has therefore a most respon- 
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siblc task. Xlierc are also several authors who have already arrived at 
a style of their own, such as Achdiat K. Mihardja, Rivai Apin, Siti 
Nuraiiii, Asriil Sani, LTsmar Ismail, Dr. El Hakim, and Uruy Soiitariy, 
wlu)sc historical novel ‘Xambera’ is notable for its particularly well- 
dehritrd characteri/ation. Intense activity is being displayed in all 
spheres of literature. T he attempt is being made to provide a response 
■‘with an original vt>ice” to all the problems with w^hich the Indone¬ 
sian artist is fac:ed. 

Ii is a lieavy responsibility that he has to bear. I'he old traditional 
popular art exists no more, and the country threatens to become cul- 
riirallv impoverished. I he task is now to create the basis upon which 
a peojilc ihai has experienced so many varied influences from dif¬ 
ferent f jiiarters tin ring its past may now establish for itself a rich new 
t nitnral hit me. 
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tion of 'J’irta Empul 

Parva Rdmdyana Mdayana 

eastern Javanese 
princc^ss Mahtaidra- 
datta 

Son: Airlangga 
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JAVA 


BALI STiMAIRA 


lOOO 

Invasion of Shrividjaya 
(1006) 


Aiiiangga (1010—1049) 


Kakawin: Ardjunavivaha 
(Mpu Kanwa) 

Partilion of kingdom into 
Kcdiri and DjanggaJa 
(1045) 

Kediri DYNAS'I V 
(1045—1222) 

1100 

Flourishing of literature 
Kakau'iu: Rdmayana? 
Kakawin: lihdralayuddha 
(M|iii Scdah and Mpu 
Panuliih; 1157) 

1X00 

SlN< ;l 1 ASAKl in N AS I Y 

Ken Angrok (Radjasa. 
1222 — 1227) 

I'jandi Kidal (circa 1240) 
Tjatidi I^jasno (126S) 
Tjantli Sini^hasdri 
Kcrianagara (i2(18—1292) 
Allack Iiy Chinese fleet 

(.’293) 

M AD IA I* \ 11 ri' DYNASTY 
(1294-1520) 

1300 

Radon Wiiljaya (Kerta- 
rad jasa, 1291 -1309) 


Pa ti a t a t a u r(t m Jf/ex 
(■adjail Mada; rliief 
iniiiislei '3^4) 


l^aslerll Java and Shailendras of Siiinarra 
Bali iinitcil under invade java (KKifi) 
a single crown 


Javanese cultural Oocline of power of 

influence on liali Shrividjaya 


Cliff tjandis of Malaya ag:iiii at the helm 

Tarnfjaksirinf:; of power 


Commencement of 
classical period 


Bali again virtually 
indcpeinlent after 
1049 


Malayu recognizes Javanese 
suzerainty under 
Kertanagara (1275) 

C ! 0 M MENCEM KN'I <IF 
Islamic: pi-.kioi) 

Saiiiudia: first isiaiiiio State* 


Bali subjected by 
Kertanagara (1284) 
Bali jnde(>endent 
again (1292) 


Malayu driven hatl: into 
iinerioi t>f island 
(Mena ngka ban) 

Kr\«a»<.*M or rAsri 

Conquest by 
(iailjah iNfada 


Javanese colony estab¬ 
lished on Bali (1343) 
Hayarn Wiiriik 


Maxiiiiiiin expansion 
of Madjapahit 
Kukairm: Say^arakertd- 
s^ama (Mjni Piapanslia) 


Javanese colony 
<' 3 - 13 ) 

Stroufi; Jaiianesc 
inflnence on 
lialinesi^ culture 


Kingdom of (ielgel 


Flourishing of all the Mountain sanctuary 

plastic and applied arts of Besahih 


OTHKR 

iSI.ANDS 


M')si <4 Arciiipelago 
in »ho b.inds of 
.Maii;ap:diil 
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JAVA 

UAL! 

SUMATRA 

OI'HKR 

1400 

Decline of Madjapahit 

Independent 

RiNonoM OF Malacca 

ISLANDS 

C.O.NVLRSION 10 ISl.XM 

( ciMxri.Nta.s 

Malik Ibrahim ii.pq) 

Paraiatnn (J'f>sr) 

devehijnnent of 
Halniese culture 

LxtFNSivr, si'Rr.An or Islam 

Dcvelopmeut of Malay 
literalure 

Classical period 

11 ik ayn i Sad jar ah - Malayu 



Wali ilynasiy iii castcMii 
Java 'I'iala! S.j.linafa^ 

Sri.I AN \ I r. <»i I)i.M.\K 
iKadcn PaialO 

l*i>i luoiit’st: tonqiu'r Poriiip^iicsf* conquer 

M.i hu t:a (1511) Malacca (1511) 

l-.Mi or HiNi>r J.AVANKSK Camqufsi of 

iM-.Kion (dint Lombok 

COMMLNCKM l .NT OF 
ISI.XMIC IVKklOn 

Wali ilynasiy in wesirrn 
java (ISaiiiain am! Clifii- 
l>i)!i; I .liairhaiV’ 

Found a I ion of Diakarla 
ni-£ lin<‘ of Flimlii kinjydoni 
ol I*adja<ljaran 
Plan (am iiidt‘|>erivlt‘iit 

1 SI,A Mir KiNrnoM or 
M.aiarw! (ir>7r)) 

Si.*i ifj )a (id7f, — I (M > I) 

C.iiliural dt r/irir 
lAiiopcan mereliaiKs 
(‘slabiisli fat(orits in 
wcs.'tan Java 

l >ia!j!i.-i:mfni (»f DiiUh 
F.asi Indian f.timijany 
•Wrcni.mic Otisi-liulischc 
i '.oinp:»;;n ■(■i’U. 1 
Djakaiia laid waste: 

Batavia built 

COMMLNt .LMLN'r OF Decline of King- Last Indian Company Chronicles 

SI’PRF.MACX OF F.dom of (ielgel concjiicrrs Malacca (1641) 

INDIAN COMPANY Balambaiigan 

c:f>n(]iieie(l Dcrdiiic in power of Atjeh 

Sultan Agung of Mataram 

(jfij3'-i045) Scvt^ral .small autoii- 

Attcrnptcrcl consolidation omous districts 

of authority 

Conflict with Last Indian 
Company 


Isknndar M\ida of Atjeh SmiVhevn Celebes 
fifioy—ifigfi) toiivtiFed ir> Islam 

(Macassars and 
Bnginc\se) 

FIikayai Malrm 


Kini.uom or A I jI lf (i5ao'> Moluccas Christian- 
Authority cxiemicd over ized by the Ptirtii- 

wbolc* of Sumatra guest? ('Fraiiciscus 

Xaveriu.s) 

Eftolution of Amir Hamzn Spread of I.slam on 
romance cfiasi of Borneo 
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JAVA 

BALI 

SUMATRA 

OTHER 

ISLANDS 

Decoj'alioe arts, music and 


Last Indian Companv 

Last Indian Company 

dancing again flourish 
iPaiij^eian Pekik) 

Pud fan {’ga Inst ; / ute: 
liadads (rhymed historical 


aiiKjuers new disiriets of 
Aljeli 

Jakes Celebes (i(3G9) 

lairs) 


Malay hreomrs lingua 

Bnj*inese found 

Aicnak (Hamm) romance 

Siiiian Amaiip^kiiral I 
fejralwangi (iCMn 77) 


frajica of Indonesia 

tnde|>endeni slates 
outside Celel>es 


Knd of Wall tlynasiy in 
c.-istori) java 

1nt(TnaiioTial troubles in 
Nfatnrani 

lyuo 

Iinreasecl infiueiue of 
l.ast Indian Company 
\faiaraii) parritioned info 
vassal states: Surakarta, 

Djokjakarta and the 
slate of Maiigkiinagara 

('Trif)* ' 7 ri 7 ) 

Kast Tnflian Company 
rejdaeed by ‘llaiavian 

Kei^uhlit:' (1799) « , n 1 

Ball loses Balain- 

Cc.vciiior.(;<-iu:ial (' 7 C«) 

Herman Willem Daeiidels 

(deal highroad 

Provisional British 

adiiiinisirati<Mi (1 .Si i —1(1) 

'J'hoinas Stamfoiil Raffles 
(shoii's ttiurfi ufuJrrsianding 
far Javatirsr nilfutt ) 

Vassal Slate of Pakii 
/ilam 

XSVTMP I ION or 

s(n'i:Ri:Tc;xTY by 

ki\<;i)OM Of 
Nli. l lirKKANDS 

T’reatv of London 
At jell remains indej^endeiit 
Agrarian (liilKailiies 
fava \\ ar (1 30, 

Dipo Nei^oio) 

■CullmilsielseP, 1830 Diitrh expeditions 

Decline of jwpulnr art 
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INDONESIA 


jKr,o Sarawak (North Borneo) indepemlent ‘Suliaiiate' under James Brooke (1851). 

Change in colonial policy: ex tension <>f Dutch power over ]iuli>iu:sia. 

Opening of Suez Canal (18(19). 

Sumatra 'J'reaty ^1871). Holland obtains a free hand in Al jeh. Atjeh War (1873—i<)o.i). 

Ever-increasing involveiiieiii. of Indonesia in world commerce. Develop mem of plantations anti 
largc-.st:ale agriculLure. especially in Java and Sumatra. 

Expansion of monev e('ouorii\. and consetiiieni disru(>lion of the closed agrarian coiniiiiinilies. 
further decline of f^topuhn art. 

.Agrarian law (1870). Rights of native population to cultivated land safeguarded. 

Increased Catholic and l*rotestaiiL missionary actixitics. Papular art jeopardised. 
igcx) ‘Ethical policy' introduct'd. 

Restoration 0/ liorohudnr iigoy- ii) hy Dr. I'h. van Erp. fvcr-inrrea.ung intrrr.st in Indonesian 
culture (i.a, saje^uardinp, and restoration oi leorks of art). 

Japanese victories over Russia (190.1). Axxakeriing of national conciousness. 

Education on Western lines. 

Sardkat Islam. 

Conquest of Bali (i<>o8). European influence on wood-cartnner and paintinti on Pali. 

Indonesia entirely in Durcli hands (1911) except for North Borneo (British) and North l iiuoi 
(Portuguese). 

World war 1 (191^—iS). Deiiiaiuls for right of national sclf-detcnnination. Increa.se in national 
.sc'niiincnt. Nationalist oigaiiizaiion.s. 

EstublLshment of People's Council (Law of iqih). 

Considerable expansion of education m; H-V'.x/.er7i lines and prnninLion of poprilar art, partirufarly 
in Java and on Pali. 

(irrnter undrr.standiu'j; for a}id aradernir interest in the imfutrlance of popular art ani(nti:;si 
Catholic and Protestant tnissionarie.K. 

Pudjanf^i^tt liani (first literaly grouj^iug of Indonesian writer.s, i9Jf3). 

Development of Pahasa Indonesia into national lantf,uage: recognized by People’s Council (1936), 
and vigoroii.sly proJiujic^tl by the Jhireaii of Education (Balai Piisiaka), loiindryfl in 1908, 

Persas^i, first group of Indonesian painters ■. lu^^h’). 

World War 11 (i93‘}-- iri)- 

After the \i'ar: great ( (florescence of painting and poetry. 

Round l able f'.oiiferencc (1919). 

INDONESIA AN INDEPENDENT S I M E (1919). 
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GLOSSARY 


adat 

This form of an Arabic term, common in In¬ 
donesia, means ‘cusLoiir, but also indicates the 
aggregate of customs, usages and institutions 
based upon iiiytliical conceptions. Juridical 
implications are not necessarily involved. 

badad 

Historical tale in verse from the Islamic period 
of Javanc*se history; Old Javanese, Hindu- 
Javanesc and Islamic influences may be identi¬ 
fied in it. 

bad^ 

On llali, a high structure maile of bamboo, 
wood and paper, in w'hich tlie mortal remains 
of a deceased person are taken to the place of 
cremation. The whole structure usually con¬ 
sists of three parts, representing earth, air and 
the mountain <*f heaven. 'I his symbolism is 
greatly influenced by Hinduism (cf. also me- 
ru). 

bandji 

A swastika, a very ancient <lec;orative motif, 
which has survived both in Java (in batik pat¬ 
terns) and on liali (in iiieial-working and on 
cremation lowers, as well as in some decora- 
rations on textiles). It was most |>rof»ably in¬ 
troduced from China, and is the well-known 
magic sign of good fortune and prosperity. 

batik 

A technique of applying certain designs on 
textiles in colour. The fabric: is dij>j>ed into 
the dye, wiiich is not absorbe^d by those parts 
of the material, which aie covered with wax 
on b{»ih sidc‘.s, to leprc’seiii the paltcan. 

dalanfr 

Leading hgiiie in w'ayang puppet-shows (ci. 
w'ayang) common in Java and on liali. He 
directs the performanc:c, speaks tlic words of 
the play, and manipulates the puppers. 

floating weft technique 

In this technique the thread forming the pat¬ 
tern is woven in simultaneously with the 


thread which holds tlie fabric together (as a 
crcLss-ihread). The latter is the ordinary weft 
thread. For this purpose the warp threnuU arc 
providt^l with shed sticks. 

gamrlan 

The term originally meant ‘haiiimcM’, and ga- 
inelan the javane.se and Balinese orchestra, 
which, apart from a single exception, consists 
of pcTcaission instruments. 'Fhc .scales employ¬ 
ed differ greatly from ours in the Wc;si. 'The 
orclicstra perforins the functiem of illustration 
and accoiiipaniincnt. 

hikayat 

Pro.se work in Malay, relating the adventures 
of the national heroes of the Malayan king¬ 
doms or containing chroniclers of the relevant 
priiucrly houses. Heavily roiiianlici/ed; unim¬ 
portant as a work of art (insignificant coni- 
posirion). 

ikat 

I he icTiii literally means 'to bind’. A tcc:h- 
niqiie of ornamenting a fabric. Thin fibres au' 
wound around a thread before weaving, to 
protect the.se tiound parts from afisoibing the 
dye into wdiich the threads arc clippcil. I hree 
kinds may be* distingnislied: ikai of ific'* warp, 
ikat of the w'eft. and ikat of all the threads, i.e. 
both warp and w'cft. 

kakmriji 

Old Jaranescr ]>oelic. work, modelli-d on the 
Indian kavyas. 1 he subject-matter is drawn 
from Indian crpic liierarme, the nicrtre is pic- 
scriberl, and has also beren adoplc'd from the 
kavyas. These works producer a very artificial 
and intelUrrmal efferct. 

Liteially, ‘badness’, ‘evil’. In a figurative sense, 
the demon himself. 

hdla head 

Head of a monster affixed over temple gat.c?s 
and reccs.ses to ward off demonic forces by 
magic means. In .shape reminiscent of a .styliz¬ 
ed lion's hcrad. 
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kid uiiff 

Old Javancsr jjoclic work, I lit* mein s of whieli 
are iiioclelled prcdoiiiinaiiily on Javanese j>rt>- 
toiypes. I he cxmieiil also ilispla\s marked 
I a vamr.sc inf 1 iieiicc. 

Wtiha ha!a 

I Iris name is alliihnled io Shiva in his in 
ear rial ion as Siijira trie I)esir.»yer i .Malia — 
j^iealest, Ilijrhesi, ruosi rnrhie), <T. also Maha- 
l); \a, Shi\a as Siipietiit? i)( i:y iDeva -t Deilyr. 
Malia-Ciinn: Shiva as jjr incijjal leaclier (Guru 
— Tc'ac'her), 

ftiakdra figure 

MyihrrlogitaJ fisli and elepliani liguie. In the 
itivolnted trunk it generally hears a flirwcM'- 
hiid. ll ajrpeais in plates of worship in Java, 
generally Uigelhr.t with a kala heati 

itiamhila 

I.iietally, a niagir rircle; lignraii\ely, a shrine 
designed for riicditatioii. Thus Jiorohiidur. for 
example, is a iiiaiidala. 

TfU'ru 

Mountain of heaven upon which the gods 
reside. Javanese tjandis and plates (jf worship 
in Balinese puras, also termed merus, should 
be legai'detl as symbolic of the iiioiintaiti of 
heaven (cf. tjandi and pura). 

mtidrd 

Syrnhtdir gesture, as found with statues of 
Buddha, and elscwdicre. 

Ttdga figure 

Naga snake. The naga figure frequently 
bears a crown. 'J’he snake is regarded as r.liaig- 
cd with magic power, as are also, for example, 
the crocodile or lizard. In places of worship in 
eastern Java the naga figure replaces the ma- 
kara figure customary elsewhere. The blade of 
the kris also resembles a snake. 

pamor work 

This technique, also called dania.scene process, 
is used in forging a weapon, particularly a 
kris. Ordinary iron and (meteoric) nickelous 
iron arc cut and folded in a cer tain way. When 
the blade is finished, it is treated with acid so 
that Lire nickelous steel obtains a bright siir- 


hrre. arrci the desired jraifcin nnriears on the 
blade. 

\ conr]>;iniii\ei\ sol'! luiimiil siinre. use<! lo 
vviiii Jiriik ny [Ir; Ikdiiiese in the ron- 
shiKtifiM <il i(Miples. |*;n.is is vir\ (’jtsiiv work¬ 
ed, 1)1.{ we.iii ers lairly i.ipuliv. 

iff/! t •: 

I.iU r.dly iilfie.si , i.c. iiu- cip. jicsi Old |;iv:mesc 
lii)’T:nv 'vo; k'-. wr iilni in The subjert- 

rriiiiifj' IS di;ovn jnmi 1 >idi:in epic jxx'try. 

pt diiNflii 

On fl.ili. :i Hindi) juiest of the highest caste, 
ihit e-i rlii li: ii!i!ii;nis. Ifu- pc*dani.l:i-Buddha 
is also rrret u iih. 

Believed to he tire («ldest scale: used in garitelan 
Miusit: hj.v.). It has five nole.s to art f»ciave, and 
concsporrils a|.pioxitnalcJy to: d — c flat (-p) 

..... f a [, .... j. _ 

e ('■) — I - (a); the vocal scale has several 
additional semitorres. 

pilih technique 

'I his weaving techitiqiie closely re.semrhles the 
floailng w'cft lechrriqrre. except that in this 
case the thread forniitrg the pattern is passed 
(ht'ciugh the threads ol ihe warp where iicccm- 
.saiy wiiir lire' aid of a long spool (pilih rr fo 
select). 

pudjariirtj^as 

Scholars and poets at Javanese kratons during 
the Islamic perrrMi who displayed inireh un¬ 
derstanding for Iliixhi-Javanese culture. 

pura 

rile terraced lerrrple, corntnon on Bali, with 
three stoi'eys errclosed by walls. Lavishly deco- 
raicsl gateways lead to the leriace.s, the third 
of which is the highest in every sense of the 
w'oril. Here are to be found the recesses for 
ofTerings. shrines and merus iq./.). 

raksasa 

Giant figure, generally armed with a large 
club, to ward off evil forces. Usually erected 
on either side of the ciiirance-gatcs to temples. 
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sarung 

Literally, *quiver\ 'container*. In particular, a 
term for a quiver-shaped woman’s garment 
worn in Indonesia to clothe the body from the 
waist down. 

singa figure 

Singa = lion. On Bali the singa figure is aL 
ways a winged lion. The Toba Batales place 
the stylizeel head of a monster in front of their 
houses; this is also called singa (cf. Singapore 
= lion city). 

sjair 

Boelic w(»rks in Malay. 
slt'rtdro 

A scale used in gaineJan music (cj.v.), probably 
intrcxluccd into Java in the 8ih century. Like 
the p<^log, it has hve notes, and can roughly 
be notated as follows: d — c — f .sharp — a — 
b — (d). The vocal slendro al.so has five semi¬ 
tones (cf. pelog',. 

tanlris 

Narrative poetic works in the form of kidiings 
(q.v.), the themes of which w’crc borrowed 
from Indian fables. 

tjandi 

The term means ’scpulrbral raoniirnent’. In 
Java the term is used to inflicatr Hindu nion- 
iinients coii.vi.sting of a base, temple ami tem¬ 
ple roof. 'Fhe tern pier proper in its simplest 
form contains a single chamber, to wiiich ac¬ 
cess is g.iined by means of a stairway leading 
up alongside the base. The tjandi contains a 
statue of a gcxl or a deified prince, aiul an urn 
with the ashes of the prince, or his comort, in 
whose memory the whole structure wa.s erect¬ 
ed. 

tjanting 

A small copper crucible for w'ax, with a dia¬ 


meter of approximately i cm (i/J, in.) and one, 
or sometimes two, spouts. 'Fhe implement i.s 
provided with a short bamboo handle and is 
irscd (o apply a w'ax pattern upon a fabric 
(batik work q.v.). 

toping 

A mask used in a certain kind of wayang show 
in which the parts are played by masked 
actors. I be words arc spoken by the dalang. 
not the actors (cf. dalang, wayang). 

tree of heaven 

In liiilia the tree plays an ini[>oitant part in 
mythological talcs. In Imloncsia we liml the 
tree of he.'iven in Java and im Bali, in wayaiig- 
kiilit and wayaiig-piirwa (kiilit r=; leather, pur- 
wa =1 first, oldest), on a stage property (gu- 
niingan or kekayoii). made <»f parchnteni. 
eiilier shaped like a screen (Java) or re¬ 
sembling a leaf (Bali). 'The flalarig (q.v.) uses 
it to indicate intervals. 

tree of life 

A very ancient motif, frequently found in In¬ 
donesia. It is above all used in textiles, and is 
formed by a stylized tree, the riK>is of which 
arc always shown; it is believed to be charged 
with magic pow'cr (cf. tree of heaven). 

turn pill 

A very ancient motif, in the shape of a trian¬ 
gle, generally ornamented, piobably a magic 
fertility .symbol or a liiiman figure w^hitli ha.s 
been so greatly stylized as to be hardly re¬ 
cognizable. 

jrayang 

Literally, '.sfiadow'. This term indicates all the 
dramatic plays coniiiion in Java and on Bali. 
In the earliest ones the puppets were matlc of 
parchment, in open-work, and were poly¬ 
chrome. The shadows are projected upon a 
large transparent canvas. 
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--■1). iaiigiiagc 149. 178, 240: liiriaiiirc in 88. 
91-ii, i3(i-44, 178-811: molal-woi'kiiig in 71. 72-4. 
nii-8; music in 188-74; painting in i^vS; 
paichmoiii work in O9-71; ix'ligion in 81.'im,. 

■ 109 - 25 , 139 . 143 . 9 , '<)'■>. ai.r,. 231 ; .sclllp- 

iinc in 81. 111. 123-4; i>’«vajig in 126-45 
Jiiva InsiiiiJie 
Java W'ar 

jc-Ufilcry ,7, ^ 

JfWiore 

T I *79 

Tiulisiira 


ketuk 

Kidal. (jandi 

... 120 

kidufig^s fje, ,oc,: Kidiing Sunda 9 .^. g6 


7f„ 120-3 

105. 


^•1* 93 » ^29, 131-2, 


Kuhunclha 

kfiii, 229: Aoi»i-*fl.vn„g 52; kain pandjanfi 
kflin-pilih ^iS; kain prada 219 
kakawhix 
Kala 

kdlnmakarn raoiif 
Kalasiui. tjandi 
Kali 

Kantuk Dayak; c/. Dayak 
Karangascnn 
Ka I'lna 

Karo Barak: cf. Batak 
Kauravas 
havyas 

kau'Ufr^ 

Kayan Dayak: r/. Dayak 

««-9. 93-4, 102. 106. 142 
Kai Islands g, 

kckayon 

krtnhaug manggis motif 
kemhen 

Ken.Xngiok 88.90.1,3, 

kf 7 i(taiiir-g,:nrlhig 171; kendang tjihloti ,71. 
Knidari 

Kc iija Dayak: cf. Dayak 

kon^ng 

*cr„/i„„ 05. 7,, 74, jg. kerahau cyc molil 7, 
'Kcrikel tadjum* 

Kcnanagara 89. ,2,. 

Kertaradjasa 

Kcrloii 

kcijak 

kciiJe-druins: cf. drums 


3 

ifio: 

92-3 
, U Hi 
11.S 
114 
80 

219 

82 

14s 

92 

ir,(i 

' *93 

, .87 

133 

3 ^ 

160 

156 

*77 

7fi 

171 


241 

*93 

«9 

*37 

210 


kiprafi 
Kisar 
klrtli 
kUan 
koffo 

Koninklljk rnsiiiuiii voor dc Tiojumi 
K oripan 

krnlom 80-7; and arts 9,. ,,3, ,0,,, ,g„. and 
music; 1O9-7,, '7*. >80: of Djanggala 88; ,rf 
lljokja 17a; of Djokjakarta 17,5. 232; of Mad- 
japaliii ,72; of .Maiigknncgai-a 17,5; of .Maia- 
raiii 88. 175, 177; „f .Suiakaria 175 
kris lOi-K, 204; kris nuidjapahil ift2 


■7.5 
27. 46 

<79- >«4 

2 (il 

47 

234 

94 


Krishna 
Kroc 

kronw-dcsa 

kronljtmg 

Kshatriya.s 

Kuhiiai 

Knhii I’anihahan, tjandi 

Kudus 

knlit 

kulkul 

Kiin.st, Dr. J. 

Kunii 

Kusiiadi 

Kiisiinio. PaiigcTan. "l*6dja 
Kutri 

lacquer leclini(|iie 

(adartg 

fajah 

‘l-ajar icrkeinbang 
Uikinis 
Lakshmi 
taniak 
La in pong 
I.ara Djoiiggrang 
l.aie Chou siyle 
leaf work 
lea I her-working 


*49. 1 . 54 . 


*3' 


«o 

32-3. r)4. 7*^ 
2(11 
183 

79 , 2fX>. 215 

'9r> 

i 9 f )-7 
125 
*97 
*7* 

^ *33 

237 

232 

2o8 

*r»4 

18 

220 

238 

132, I3f5-,12 
109 
206, 220 
*»3 

Ol, Ilf>, 119, 2^^ 

34-7. 42, 45. I»2 
.35. 4 <> 
G9-7' 


09-71 

laragiic of Artistic CUrcles of the Netherlands and 
the Indies ^ 

It'gang 

, ^ 210, 220 

Lesmana 

14* 
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I-cLi (irt. 7U 

8t). 105 

Lio ,87 

lilcTatiircr, Balinese cjG-S. itvj; Indian 77-9. K^{ *|; 
Iiulonesiaii. modern Javantrsc, c.entral 

9;i: Javanese?, easLern yi-<i, 113, 123. 17S-S0; 
Malay 178-80 

l.omblen r,.- 

Lonitiok 187. kyj, 221 

l.ondon, C'.onvention of 223; 'Ireaty *»f 223. 23<» 
lotus IJower 83, 197; lotus flower iiioiif io(>, iit>. 
21-1, 219 

lutes 181, 180-7. iKH 


ma’hadong 

Macassar, Macassarc,‘se 
‘Madali Kelaiia’ 

Maeljapahit. kingdom of 89, 102. 121. 126. 139. 

151, 19O; in literature? 94-0, 142. <7- faatftus 
Madura ifil- 

magic iy-20. 110, 12.1, 128, 201, 207, 212-8, 

221; magic, pioietiive symbols O4, 106. 

'31 


it)t) 

. 03 * » 79 * 

238 


.Mahabliarata 

84, 91. 93. 131. 142. 211 

Maha-Deva 

“«-9. ‘97 

Maha-fbii u 

1 I 8-9 

Maha-Kala 

n 8 

Muhakatu 

185 

nnihayana 82-3: Mahayaiui Buddhism 83, 87, 

lot), 110, 114-5 


Mahendradatta 

88, 193, 208 

niahaia 

I I rj, 1 iG, 118 

•Malacca 

i.jG-8, 1(14. 179 

Malang 

120 

Malay language 149, 

178. 240; Malay literal 11 re 

178-80 


Malaya. Malayans 

14, 85. 89, 1.16-7. 184 

Malayii 

146, 148 

Afalik Ibrahim 

'49 

tnana 

19-20, 188 

mandala 

114 

rnandara 

ST) 

maiidau 

Chj. 72-3 

Manggarai 

187 

Mangkunagara 

•53. *7.5 

mantraps 

218 

Manuk dewata 

161 

'Manusia Baru’ 

238 


Martapina 18.} 

mariavarietL 61 

Mat ana. Lake 72 

Malaraiii SS. 91. lou. 102. 120. if, 1-2, 191, 193; 

arts in iiG. 1(14, 174, 177. (./. kraions 
Nfalliiira 12.:] 

Maurya loti 

Illegal it liic era. megaliths 23 s. 197 

Meiiak .Menak joniancc 17.I. 179 

Menangkahaii. kingdom of i.fO-S; Meiiangkahaii 
people, arts of 42, 40. t»i f,. 74-5 
Meiidut. tjtnidi 1 it) 

menhir 23, 2f, fi 

Merapi. Mount 8!^, 1 \ 

mrru io(i. 121, 123. 197. 199 

metal-working: r\. arms aiul ariiioiii. brass work¬ 
ing, copper-working, gold-working, iron work¬ 
ing. kris, silver-working 

Mihanlja. \. K. 2.J2 

'Miinhar Indonesia' 241 

Miiiahassa >8(i, 230 

.Ming dynasty 89 

mirong 

.\1ohamiiKN.Ianisin: c). Islam 

Titoko > 

.Molmcas i \, 51. (>8. 187. Cf. also individual 

islands 

'McHiii ot Bali' 3'* .‘e '9^' 

moutli-harps 

mouth-Olga 11 ll-J 

Mpii Ranwa 9- 

Mpii Bandiiluh 93 

Mpu Prapanca 91 

Afpii Sedah 93 

Mpu Sindok 9' 

mutlra •‘fi'b. 171 

miisif! 128-9. 139. itiS-7?. 181-8, 205. 211 -2. 2it>. 
229; musical instriimeiils 32 3, if,3. 17* a* 

177-H. 181 8, 211-2. 21O 

?/«grt 78. loti. 122-3. 130. Itio, 2i.t. 218: 

nayji-banda 218 

Nagai akert agama 94 

Nalagareng '3^ 

jiandi "M* ' *9* *2.3 

Namlisvara 
nassa discs 

Krderlandschv. Maalschappij van Jlandt l 234 


25‘J 



neolilhic era 13-88, S5-6, 37, 45, 8r„ loo. 113, 181, 

>97 

Neliierlands, the >48-53, 181, 187, 194, 883-6 
230-5. Cf. East India Company 
Ngantung, H. 237 

Nias 23, 85, 32, 67, 183, 186, 189, 230 

nirvana 82 

nitih 158 

Nivaiakawaca 92-3 

vjcpi 201 

Nolo Siiroto 126 

Nuraitii, S. 242 


(idol an 
Opak 

Padaiig plateau 

Padjailjaran 

padnta: rf. lotus flower 

jmdtnasana 

paditraksa 

pagnfintran 

Painicrs’ Union 


201 

114 

59. 74. 75* 

>ri> 

>97. 2>5 
197, 202 
212 
Vi 7 


painting, halincse 205. 224; Hindu-JavanifM! 144: 

iikkIcmi Indonesian 833, 235-9 
Pajang 151 

Pakcrisaii 203 

J*aku A lam 153 

I*ali 83, 90-1 

Palembaiig 69-72, 85, 100, 225 

panimifi^ku 200 

pamar 164-6, 204 

Paiiakavans i2i, 136-7, 162 

Panataran, tjandi 109, ii2. i2i, 123. 133, 162. 212 
Patiaiaian Sasih 196 

Pandava cycle 141; Pandavas 84. 93, 129, 131-3. 

•35 

pan dr 164 

Paiulji cycle 210: Pandji romances 94, 173 
‘Pandji Islam' 24.1 

Pandu 131 

Pane. A. 238 

I*anc?, S. 238 

pan-pipes 188 

pantja-^ina 197, 200, 203, 218 

parang 156; parang^rusak 158; parang-rusak klitik 

>59 

Pararaton 96, 1G2 


paras 

parchment work 

Pare 

parias 

pan fas 

Parvati 

parwa 

Pasnban 

Pasei 

Pasemah 

pashnpingau 

Pa won, tjandi 

prdanda 

Pidjeng 

‘Ptxloman Masjarakat' 
Pekalongan 
Pekik Pangeran 
Pelayaran Abdullah 


195, 208-3 
69-70, 129-31 
1*3 
79 
9> 

80, 124 

>39 
208 
147. >5' 
26 

198 

116 

200, 215-6 
30-1, 191, 196, 203 
241 

52 

>54 

>79 


ffrlog 169, 174; pelog‘harang 169; pelog-bem 169 
Penanggungaii, Mount 108 

prndapa 142 

prnuntnng 171 

‘People’s Ck>uncil' 236 

pvprivao 52 

•Persagi’ 237 

Persia 178, 181 

prsang- djati 214 

Pet a nil 203 

Peinik 136 

pUih: cf, (ex^lilcs: iccUtiiques 

pinang 67. 205 

pisang 129, 134 

plaiting 15, 27. 46 

plangi 161 

‘Polcinik Kebiidajaan' 240 

polcng 156 

Portuguese.', the >47'6. 181-3. 187, 188, 230 

pottery 14, 46, 49, 53, 60-1 

Prabii Oiling Wesi 145 

Prabii Sadraata 144, 151-2 

prada 159 

Prurnhanan 101, 103, iiG, 119. 121, 175, 234; 

Praiiihanati motif 118 

prcsaslis 200 

pringgitan 142 

‘Pudjangga Raru* 238, 240-1 

pud ja nggas 179 

pura if)G, 198, 222; pura Besakih 196, 199; pura- 


260 



hukit 199* puro'dalem 199, S07; pura-dcsa 
i<)G, 198, 202, 209: pura segara 199; pura- 
suhak 198 
purwa 

pusaka 151, 1O8; pusaka kris 168 


Riulcn J'utah 
Riulcn Saleh 
Radcti Widjaya 
Ratljasa 

RnfH(^, Sir I hoinas S. 

rngidup 

Raksasas 


'f)* 
235 
89. €)('» 

»rj 3 » -*23-4 

4*. 55 

93. 124, ]0<i, 205 


Rama 84, 93-4, ng, 123, 141-2; Rama cycle 141-2 
Ramayana 84, 93, C|6, 118, 133. 205, 210, 224 

207 8. 220 

Riivaiia 93.118,141 

rt’lmb lyi 

rrhann 181. i8fi 

Re^naiiit. P. A. 237 

rrjuTig 212 

icligiuii. Balitic'sc 194-203. 212-218; Chris-tian 
18O-7. i8g, 230-1; Hindu and Buddhist (in 
Iniloricsia) 85-90, 100, 106, 109-jo. i2<i-8; In¬ 
dian 77-S3; Islamic 89, 14^1 54. 23(1; primitive 
17-20, 33,51-2. i<K)-io, 188. Cp ancestor worship 
Kes«»h(>wo, B. 237 

Rig-Veda 77 

ringgit 142 

Roiigkong 42-4, 52 

riintjnng 72 

rot an 69 

Roii 30, 55. 18H 

RouikI Tahlc Conference 230-7 


Sad kahjangan 

sarnpitig 

satnpur 

satnsdra 

Sam lid ra 

Samljaya 

sanggah 

snnghyans 

Sangi Islands 

Saiii. A. 

Sanskrit 

saput 

Sarawak 


196 

52 
160 
79, 8j-2 
146-7 
87-8, 102 
197-8 
210 

47 - >^ 3 - 23 « 
242 
79- 83, 93 
229 

>79 


'Snrekat Islam' 

23O 

sarnn.s 

171 

sarung 

lOo 

satra/i 

198 

sawat 

158 

Saw It 

55 

Scliinutzer, Paslttr f. 

231 

seiilpiLiie (iii-8, 70, 99-iiM>. 109 13, 114-120. 150. 

153-1- «9^>, 203, 2t»8-9. 213, 

217. 22S, 234-5 

sc half ‘71 

172 

seknn inmif 

42-4 

sema 

2iG 

Semar 

136, 108, 170 

Seinarang 

88 

srm hah 

1741 

semen 

158. 1O3 

Scnepaii 

152 

scrim pi 

scrunai: rf. surnai 

174. 208 

sesando 

188 

Sewn, tjandi 

114 

Shailciidras 

87-8, 102, 114 

shakn 

112. 121, 1O2, lOO 

shdhti 

8u-i. 109 

‘ship of the dead’ 

33. 54 

Shiva 8r>-j. 104. 119, 124. 141 

. 199: ill literature 

92, 2CM); reprcscnlatiotis ol 
temples to 101, iiO. 197 

81. 118-9. 123, 209: 

Shivaism 80, 87. c)o. 105, 1 to, 

114, 1 lO, 118, 120. 

124. 141 


Shri 

109. 198, 221 


Shri Baradah 
Shrividjaya 
shudra: rf, Smlras 
Siasai 
sihaso 

Siddh.'irla C^aiitama; r/. Buddha 
sila 174 

silver-working 74-5, 125, 154, 205, 229, 232, 235 
Sindusastra, M. Ng. 
sing 

singa O5. 74. 213, 21O. 221 

Singapore 89 

Singliasari, dynasty and kingvlom of 89, 102, 113. 
120-1, 193; in lit-craliii^ 94, 96, 142, 162; tjandi 
108, 121 

sirih {juid 71. 72, 78 

Sita 93, 141, 284 


207 
85. 87-8 

241 

189 


134 
54. 219 



sjair 

178 

slendang 

160 

slrndro 

i6t>, 172 

Soberat. 1 . Dewa Gd^ 

23:1 

S( H'karno. J’resideiit 

237 

soga 

1O0 

sorigkrt 

3 ^^ 

Soiitany, T. 

242 

Spi(‘s, \V. 

2.34 

si UfHl 

97. 105-G. 115. 118 

suhak: rf. pura subak 


Siidarso 

2.37 

Siidjoyono. S. 

237 

Siidras 

79. 2tKI 

suling 

172 

Sumatra 85-9. 146-8, 191, 

225; arts in 6<). 74. 99. 


i8i; rcntnil 14. 46, 147-8, 189; norihci-n 14(1, 
151; southern 14, 26. 59. 189. Ireaiy 

of 2311 

Suinba 23. 23; hom \vt>rk on f»9; nuisic on 1H8: 

textiles on i(i, 24. 41, 42, 51 
Sunihuwu 184. 187 

siinan 
Sunan Giri 
Sunan (hiiiung Djati 
Siinasa. li. 

Siinda Islands 51. Cf. also individual islands 
Sunda Kelapa: cf. Djakarta 
Siindanese langijag<.' 

Suiuioro 
Surabaya 
Surakarta 
Surawana. fjandi 
surnai 
Siiromo 
Surya 

susuhfinnn: rf. siiuati 
Siiiiksna 

Mvasrika: rf. bandji motif 


*53 
144, 131 

-37 


240 
^37 
*52. >51 
*53- *75 
8(». 123 
181, i8« 

237 

I2<», 198, 214 

237 


■J'akdir Alisjahbana 
Talaiid Islands 
tambal 
* ratnbera* 

Tampaksiring 

tautris ^ 6 . 109; tantrisin 83, 121 

Tara 

taiiooing 


238. 241 
183, 230 
15G 
242 

192-3, 2 UO, 203 

114 
51. 54 


iriiiples, Iktlinese 194. 203, 222; plays in 205-8 
Cf. pura 

Tenganan Pagringsingan 51, 55, 219-20 

Teriiatc 187 

leiTacoiia 

textiles aiul weaving 14-5* 33 * 3 ‘V'J 1 - ■ 17 ‘ 5 *)- 205, 
215. 218-21. 22G-9; fabrics, cotton iG, 21. 24. 
32-3. 157. 2ol»; fabrics, silk 59, iGi 
textiles: techniques of weaving and di?sign: batik 
ir,4-(ii. 1G3. 227. 232; floating weft 32, 38, 47- 
8, 54, 59. 227: ikat 48-59. 227; ikal of warp 
i(i. 21. 50. 54-5. 59. 227: ikal of weft 5t» i; ikat 
of warp and weft 50-1, 55. 213 4: pilib 48, 55; 
supplementary warp weaving i(i, 24, 2o(>: w'ax 
dot application 157: wax stamps 227 
lidore 187 

rinu>r 55. G9, 188; south 230 

1 imiir batak; rf. batak 

rirta Kinpul 193, 2tK> 

I'jalon-Arang 807-8, 210-1, 222 

J'jfindis itHj-23, 133. 203: biina, 114: Brahma 

1 i(i. 119; Djago I20'i; Kalastiii 11 kuhu 
rambahaii 195; Lara Djonggrang 101, 1 lO. 
119. 234: Mendui 11(>; Punataran 109, 112, 
121. 123. 133, i(>2. 212: Pawoii ii(i; Piam- 

haiiaii ioj-2, iiO, 119, 121, 175. 234: Sewn 

1:4; Singhasaii 108, 121; Surawana 8(>. 123; 
'Faiiipaksiriiig 192-3. 203; Vishnu 1 iG. 119 
Ijandi heutar 149. 19G. 202 

lianlin^ 155, 227 

t jrlemfjun^, 172 
i jrffbfkkan I5(> 

tjilili K|9, 2oG. 221 

loha batak: rf. batak 

ha hi 203 

loprni' 175. 210 

Toradja 230; architecture of (k>. G2. G(i; music and 
dancing of 18G, 189; textiles ol 42, 50. 53. i55-G; 
other crafts of 3G. 4G-7. G9-70 
ti>rana 106 

rraiiggana 151 

Irawiilan 19G 

lice «>f heaven 134; of life 134 

triniurli 80, 116, 119 

tripilaka 83 

Iriwatifi^sa 2oo 

I ruhiis 237 

i'll lung Agiing loK 



lurnpal motif 3S. 4.^. ji. fia-fi. 72-1. is^, 15S, ifi-j. 
1(17, 2f>(i. 214, 221 

tiiiriiili ar, 


IJclayana 

nkiir 

lTpani»lia<is 


t<8, 193, 203. 2 ckS 
214 

79 So. S2 3 


Vaisliyas 79. acKi, 215 

VaJtniki 84. 93 

^"an <ic Brock. P. 134 

Van (Icr (’aj)c‘llcn 224 

Van luxlcn. Dr. F. W. 234 

Vast(» till (>ama 147 

\'asiiki 215 

vrdtus 77 


\'t rf‘nii!,dr Oosi Indischt' Compagnir: vf. Fast In¬ 
ti ia (.ompany 

Visiinn So, 94, i ( h >. iij. 123. 141, 215; represen¬ 
tations of 81. 209; temples to J97; tjandi 116. 
'M) 

Vislinuism 80 

Vishiiiivaixlhanu 121 


wait 

Wangga 


149. 151*2 
130 


irayani:^ 54. 71, sti. iii. 121. 123. 128. i(i2. 210. 

229; wnyattii <l:ni(:c*s 171: irtiyatii^ piippiM 
shows i2h-45. 149. 172, 174: irayaiif^-ln’hrr 

144; wayan^-^rdoi* 142, ih2. 1(19: irayun^- 

f^nlck 144 5: zi'nyanir klilik 143 4: 
krutjil 144; u/it i2t>, 12H, 137 S, 140. 

211: «7/y«//g /''/»jf'rt 211; n ayau^-pui u u 54. 
130, 133, >3.', - 8 , 142. 144. I<>2. ihs, 109, 171. 

21 »; irnyinii^-ltfprii'J!; 189, 174-5. >78. 202. 2nS; 

utjyuinj!, 142, 1(19, 174. 175. 2(iS, 2u»-i 

\vc-:i\iiig: tl. textiles 

trntif ksatfirii 2 < h » 


Wt>ierni/ai if>n 206-7. 187-S. 205. 218, 222-6. 


229-31. ‘^3 t-r> 

iviiarka 

117 

wood-carving 

15. 62-8, 154, 203-4. 229. 232 

( '.f- sculpt lire 

wntti* 

142 

ti'mig ksamcn 

2 <H> 

xylophone 

18K 

Yamin. M. 

238 

Yiinnan 

31 . *83 

Zaini 

237 

zither 

186-8 
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